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Preface. 

• f N making this slight coatribution to popular health 
* literature, it has been tho writers’ aim to set forth 
in a simple, helpfukavay some of the broad, fundamental 
principles underlying bodily health, and to urge obedience 
to thom, as well as to givo such genera) information 
relating to tho care of the sick as will contribute to the 
olhcicncy of home nursing. As there is scarcely a home 
in these days hut hits its occasional invalid, tho intelligent 
care of tho sick is a subject which cannot well bo over¬ 
looked in a work dealing with the people's health. 

Mf, as the result of perusing this be)k, tho reader’s 
knowledge of important physiological laws^ is hVoadened, 
and his pui'posc strengthened to take earnest care of 
his vital organs, ^Yitb a view to attaining the highest 
degree of health and usefulness; if the homes which the 
little volume cntci’s arc made sweeter and more whole- 
som&, and tht children gathered about the family hearth 
are bettor fed, clothe^ and cared for; if the housework 
is done with fewer backaches, and the roses bloom a 
little longer in iho cheeks of the wife and mother; and 
if tho head of the household finds himself carrying his 
nocessary burdwis ^•ith greater freedom and ease as the 
result of tfio adoption of health principles—then the 
mission of “The School of Health” will have been 
abundantly tiilfilled. Tho writers can only hope that 
the book will not wholly fuil^of its purpose. , 

It is a pleasure to acknuwlodgo the groat help derived 
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from the writinRS of especially ?rom 

his monumental work, ’^Rational Hydrotherapy." Dr. 
Robert Hutchison’s excellent htook on ‘‘Pood and Die¬ 
tetics” has been freely consulted in the preparation of 
the •efeapters relating to food matterfe. Dr. J. •X Bo)l, 
of Rostrevor, Ireland, and Dr. Franklin Richards, of 
Leicester, have kindly taken pains to read the book 
through in mannsciipt, and have oljered valuable sug¬ 
gestions. 
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Introduction^ 

IT is said that Michuol Aii^olo, when an old man, was 
^ seen one day wandering among some ruins in the 
vicinity of Romo- Asked whnt he was doing, the great 
^artist replied : ** I am going to school.** The answer 
was a worthy one, and strongly suggestive of the 
perennial freshness, the childlike humility and recep- 
tiveooss of a truly great mind. 

Itftis in this same spirit that the subject of health and 

healthful living may bo uppmocdied to the best advantage. 

. 

Wo need to sit at the fc'et of nature and learn of her 
in all patience and buniility the lessons sbo has to teach. 
Health is much more largely a matter of education than 
people realise. Heredity cuts a comparatively small 
figure. Ijocke wjas wont to affirm that nine men out of 
ten were what they wore, good or evil, useful or not, 
by their education. Even so is it true that the vast 
majority of individuals are strong and healthy, or weak 
and ailing, according as they have trained themselves 
for the one or the /)ther condition. 

Ignorant viBlation of physical law is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases with which humanity is afQicted. 
* Ignorance yvas a chief factor in bringing about those 
peculiar conditions which colminated in the Dark Ages. 
Ignorance lies at the root of Bom% of the most distressing 
social evils of to-day. 

3 (17) 
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Iti is not mere vulga^ ignorance that has wroug&t so 
much evil. There was abundance of knowledge of a 
certain kind, and no little eultnre, during* the Middle 
Ages; but of the laws regarding sanitaiidn ^and the 
prertci vation of health, kings and peasants alike? stood in 
almost complele ignorance, and we see tlio inevitable 
result in those terrible visitations of plague and small¬ 
pox and other diseases whicli, i[me and again, swept 
over Euro 1 ) 0 . 

The situation is much better to day as regards public 
sanitation (thougl) much remaii^s to be done even in 
this department); but wo still have witlj us an amount 
of ignorance concerning personal hygiene which is ap¬ 
palling. It is hardly considered projwv to know anything 
about one’s physical organs. Tferico wc have young men 
snd wotnen w))o are almost as ignoiunt of the simple 
facts of physiology young savsigcs, and much less able 
to take care of tlioinselves physically. In the presence 
of sickness they are simply dumbfounded. Tliesc young 
people marry and bring clnldren into tlje world without 
realising the responsibilities of fatherhood and mother' 
hood, or knowing the first principles ot child culture. 
Is it any wonder, then, that tliei'c should be so many 
little green mounds in our cemotories? Can we consider 
it at all strange that in some populous districts half 
the babies die before reaching the age of twelve months? 

Not only do children suffer frofti want of proper 

« • ^ 

care ; but the parents arc destroying their own health 
by injurious practices. Sad to say, it is the exception 
rather than the rule to meet an adult manner woman 
who hffs a perfectly sound physique. Nearly all have 
their ^weaknesses, many are afflicted with diseases of a 
more or less serious nature. Hence the enormous con^ 
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sumption of patent medicine^ of every conceivable 

variety, and the evcr-increasiug work of the hospitals, 

% 

which treat millioDR of oases every year. • 

All these things^ and much more that miglit bo said, 
go to show the public iiood of education niul training 
ip health principles, a nec'cl which it is l)opc(i this 
book will help in some small Avay to supply. It is 
called The Sc:iK>ori Health because it is intoiulod 
to bo educational in the tnu'st sense of tho word. 
It is, if the reader plonsoK, a kind of ‘‘School for 
Adults.'* The plan of tlu^ book is to give a concise and 
yet fairly comi>rcl)ensi\c survey of lli<' most fuiula« 
mental ijrinciplos rclnling to llu' care of the body in 
health and in disease. Tho contents of tho book, 
though variously disposed in chapters, may bo 8urt)ined 
up finder four general bemls, namely:— 

1. Phijshlogy. The tirsl chapter of the book is 
devoted to a consideration of the slructuro of the 
body and the use of its various organs. Without 
traversing the ground of an ordinary school text-hook 
in pliysiology, this part of the work aims to give a 
practical knowledge of some of the most %ital pliysi- 
ological truihs, and careful )>eru8al will be a help 
to the understanding of the simple treatments described 
in subsequent chapters. 

2. Hygiene. How is Jhc health of the body best 
maintained? WlirtH lyibils of eating, drinking, dressing, 
and working conduce most powerfully to the upbuilding 
of strong, vigorous health 7 Again, what is nocessaty 
to the rfractical carrying out of such instruction ? 
How may food be prepared, that will be at once pure, 
nourishing, palatable, and not too expensive? ^What 
guiding principles should be followed in the conduct of 
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the household affairs? ^These are some of the questions 
which receive consideration under the general head of 
Hjigieno. 

3. Natural Remedies for the Sick. Unfortunately 

I 

disease is an unwelcome guest in almost every home. 
A book on health would therefore bo incomplete with¬ 
out giving some instruction concerning its treatment. 
One fundamental principle is eiopbasisod all tho way 
along, namely this, that disease in general is tho 
result of a wrong way of living, ond its successful 
treatment is impossible without change of habits. 
But when disease conditions havo existed for a long 
time, merely desisting from the habits which induced 
them is not always sufficient to bring about a cure. 
Here, then, we see the need of the application of 
simple natural remedies by which we may, as it Vtero. 
co-operate with nature in bringing about the cure. 
Hydrotherapy, having proved an especially effective 
means of such co-operation, naturally occupies a promi¬ 
nent place in this book. Electricity, massage, medical 
gymnastics, and other agencies of tried worth arc also 
recommended, while great emphasis is laid on fresh air, 
pure food, and wholesome surroundings generally. 

4. Popular Errors Pointed Out. Some attention has 
been given, moreover, to popular errors in diet, dress, 
and general habits* which are believed to be especially 
productive of disease. In all these bases the plan has 

* f* 

been to explain why a certain habit is harmful to the 
body, and to give suggestions that will prove helpful 
to those desiring to rid themselves of it. The position 

I 

taken in each case has been the moderate one, no 
statements being mode which cannot be backed up by 
abundant scientific proof. Oo the other band, it has 
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Dot been thought right to excise or condooe cei*tain 
practicefi merely because they happen to have attained 
wide populai'iiy. Sincerity demands that the truth*be 
told, eve* i/ it is djsiigreeable truth. 

Such in short are the contents of the book. A 

4 

few words may be said in regard to its purpose. It 
aims to be a sort of text*baok in health culture from 
which any individucM* can obtain the necessary guid¬ 
ance in a systematic course of physical improvement. 
It would faiD inspire in its readers a respect for 
their bodies as the Creator's chief handiwork, and a 
determination not to abuse them in any way, but 
rather to develop their powers to the utmost, lb 
would stimulate in every young man aud young woman 
a noble ambition to arrive at complete physical realisa* 
lion^'to cultivate not bigness so much as health of 
muscle and soundness of all the organs of the body 
—to abhor stimulants and narcotics, to shun bad habilN 
and fashionable dissipation, and to count it a joy to 
render hearty obedience to eveiy natural law. With 
such ideals in the home, health would indeed spring 
forth speedil 3 % ^nd the clear, rosy cheeks, the sparkling 
eyes, the elastic step, and alert, vigorous carriage that 
we all so much admire would be very much more in 
evidence, and would make life in every way brighter and 
happier and more worth the living. • 

If one guiding* prjnc^le be sought for upon which 
life can be remodelled, vre commend the “ Simple 
Life.*" Get back to nature. This does not mean to 
savagery;* it does not involve renouncing all the con- 
venieDces of twentieth century^civilisation; but it does 
mean to turn one's back on the soubdeadening arti« 
floialities, and machine methods, and the mad feverish 
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lusJi after weal til whiuii are eating into the very heart 
of iJi'cscMit Jay Koei(‘t 3 % It means to cullivule simple, 
nal*nal liabits, and take one’s recreations as far as 
liossihle, out-of'dours. , 

Does anyone deny that it is i>ossiblc to live the 
siruple life undcM- modern eoaditions ? lie is wrong. 
The bimple life is the one life that is open to every¬ 
one to live; hut the imiltitudos**are so enervated by 
artificial and lioalth-destroying habits that they seem 
almost powerless to adopt it. 

The toiler in our large cities can live the simple 
life, or at least a modi lied version of it. lie may be 
obliged to work in the city when ho wOnld rather 
ho in the country ; but his habits will bo simple, his 
needs few and easily supidied; and when the hours 
of recreation come, they \Yill not fiml him in a stuffy 
tlioatro or music hall, but out under tlio open heavens, 
drinking in the life-giving oxygen, and gathering strength 
for the task of the morrow. Circumsl ances may im¬ 
prison liirn for a time, even as a cage the bird of 
captivity, but once the door is open, he is away to 
the fields and the woods which are his* natural home. 

Such in spirit is the simple^life. That it is also a 
healtliful and happy life, no one cun doubt. When it 
becomes oven so much as an aspiration in any home 
an important step has been taken towards higher 
things; when it is realised ^, brings^ its own rich 
reward. 



CHAPTER L 


The Human Body. 

r^BARFULLY woiHh'rfulJy imido" is the com* 
* incnt of the Psalmist on the human body. As 
the crowiiinf; fict of tlic Almighty, man stands at the 
head of a)] animal creation. To him alone is given 
full understaiuling and a true knowledge uf right and 
wrong, Me stands supreme on cartli, where, from the 
hegi]ining of his existence, he was given (command of 

the lower creation. 

$ 

The coiistituliou of )nan is very complex, and moat 
of the viijil iihenoinena of the body are difficult to 
oompreliend. Many are as yet unexplained. Rut there 
is much important knowledge to be oblainod from a 
study of the body ami the laws that govern its being. 
It is the purpose of this chapter to present some im- 
portant facts regarding the structure and functions of 
the human body. * 

The Basis of Life. 

Protoplasm, a semi-Huid, complex substance, is the 
basis of all* life, aminml or vegetable. A tiny bit of 
living protoplasm is called a cell. Each coll is an entity 
by itself .and possesses the various essential functions 
of life. A tissue may be delinod as an aggregate ol 
similar cells. Various tissue^ are groui}od tbgeLher to 
form an organ, and an animal might be reg^ded as 

(2a) 
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a roasb of organ^^ correlated and working in perfect’ 
harmony. 


^Cells arc microscopic in iizo, and may bo of any 
conceivable shape. Liver cells are poljhcdi'al form; 



kidney colls rri*ay bo Hat 
or colninn-sbapcd; and 
lymx)h colls arc si>heri- 
ca]. 

The lowest forms of 
lx)th animal and vege¬ 
table life consist of sin¬ 
gle cells having a separ¬ 
ate existence. They 
nuiUiply by enlarging 
and then dividing into 
two daughter cells. iPhe 
ainceba is a good example 
of a oue-ccilcd animul, 
smU makes a most iuter- 
esting study under the 
microscope. 

The Sketeion. 

• 

The framework of 
the body consists of a 
bony skeleton, composed 
of 200 bones, not reckon- 
ing the small bones of 
the ear. These bones 


1. spinal or Teriebral colnmn; 2. SkuH: 3. Lover jftW-liono; 4. BreJUt-Von^; 6 . Trao 
rib*; o. Cost*l CftrtiUfce)i: 7. First rib; fl. Humenit or Ann tione Shooldcr*ioint; ID. 
RAdlut; 11. Uln4; 12. Klbow-joint; la Hones of ibo bnod: 14. nnffcr bonet; 16, Hip- 
Itoni: 16. BAcfum: 17. Hip-Joint: IS. Femur or thi^b'bone: 19. Knoe enp: 2D. Knee* 
Joint; 21. Fibnln: 23. TibiA or eHin*boic; 21. Aokjo-iomi; 94. Bonct of tbo foot: 26. 
CoUAr*bone ; 96. B'aIm rlbt; 97. Sbooldor; 98. Liffomcnui of elbov-Joint; 29. WHit- 
Joint; 80, Artorr: 81. LiwoMte of hlp.j^ist: 81. Aruty And Voin; 88. Artery; 84. 
Muvole tendon: 86. LifAiaebM of kiiM-ioiiii; 86 . Li^Atnoate of Abklo-Joinu 
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'arc joined together by tongh, fibr<^8 bands, the ligaments. 
The bones vary con side mbly in size and forin. They may 
be long, like the thigh bone; short, like the wrist boiies; 
flat, like the*knee-pan; or in*cgular, like tho jaw-bone. 
According to distribution, the bones are classifled as 


follows:— 

I 

Bones of Ihe bead, ... ... 22 

Rones of trunk, ... ... 62 

Upper oxtromlties, 64 

Lower extremities, 62 


200 

It will bo noticed that the teeth are not included^ 
for they arc composed of much harder tissue than 
bone, and are really a specialised development of the 
skin. 

Structure of Bones* 

Osseous, or bony tissue, consists of a combination 
of both uiiitnal and inincral matter. The character* 
istic hardness of bone 
is duo chiefly -to tho 
presence of the min* 
eral salts, especially 
lime. The ground 
material consists of a 
dense, fine, fibrous 
substance in which is 
deposited the calcare¬ 
ous matter. ft is in¬ 
terspersed with bone 
cells, which arc dis¬ 
tributed so as to form 

concentric rings or . 

, , ... Goiiccniric Uyi’n bont; 6. 

layers about longttu* r. c«iu; a. iDMrtutiU ur«n. 
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dinai canals. These li^vet*i$ian canals, as they are called/ 
transmit blood-vessels, lymphatics, and nerves. 

•Most bones have a very hard, dense surface of 
compact bone, and a loose, i>orous interior l^led with 
inaiTuw. Liong bones have a hollow shaft, called the 
marrow cavity. The rod marrow, found in tlio ends 
or heads of long bones and in the interior of other 
hones, is tlm birtbx>laco of the y«d blood'Cells. They 
are constantly being formed to reidouisb the blood and 
inaiotain its ethciency. 

Cartilage or Gristle^ 


Next after bone, cartilage is the toughest and hardest 
tissue of the body. There are thrc*e varieties. The 
ordinary form (hyaline cartilage) is must abundant 

and most widely distrihutoci. 
It binds the ribs to the breast* 


V* • oiiius oue nub iiir i>ri?tt/&t* 

l>ono, forms the rings of the 
- ^ wind-pipe, and covers the ends 

of bones. Elastic cartilage is 
loss widely distributed. It forms 
the framework of the ear, an 
organ which must yjossess a largo 
amount of elasticity. Fibrous Cartilage is the toughest 
and hardest. It is found chiefly in membranous plates 
or discs wliich separate the vertebree of the spine. 


FI#, a. My»Un« 

from tho troohoa. 


Their presence permits a limited arnount of movement 
between the vertebrae, which tis •desirably. 


The Joints^ 

Two or more bones meeting form a joint. Most 

% 

joints permit of a certain amount of mobility. Joints 
may roughly classified as follows, an example of 
each being given: — 
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1 . Hinge joint, kooo. 

2. Ball and socket, hip. 

« 

3. Eotatory, radio-ulnar. 

4. Gliding, brea.^t'l)oiie and collar•))on6. 

5. Mixed and immovable, bones of tlu^ skull are an 
example ot llie latter. 

Some of tlic joints are quite simple, and others, like 
the iiuklo, very coinpk^x. 

Ligaments. 

What binds the bones together and bolds them in 
]>]ace V The answer is, lotigb, fibrous hands and cords 
callod ligauieiits. The muscles, too> help to hold the 
bones in place, but their cluor riim'lion is to produce 
movement of the bones, and so i>erf(jriu labour. 

Jjiganionts may be sb<irt or long, round like a cord, 
band-shaped or thin ami flat. They are coinpobcd of 
white fibrous or elastic tissue, or a combination of 
both. Fibrous ligaments are very tough and possess 
practically no elasticity. 

Skeletal or Voluntary Muscles. 

Voluntary fhuscles arc under the control of the will 
more or less perfectly. They consist of bundles of 
muscle fibres, each fibre being from one-eighth to two 
inches in length, and from one-thousandth to one- 
fourhundredth of an inch in diameter. A thin, but 
tough, fibrous membrane forms a strong sheath about 
each muscle. From the sheath fibrous membranes dip 
into the muscle, dividing it into compartments. 

Muscles m^y be long, broad, or short, according to 
location and the purpose which they serve. They maj' 
be composed of very fine, delicate fibres, or large^ coarse 


ones. 
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Fun(^ion of Muscle. 

Muscle is a highly developed form of tissue, which 

4 

has the specialised function of contraction. When a 

muscle shortens^ it also * hardens, 
although the actual loss in bulk is 
so slight as to be practically neglige 
ibie. 

The exptesi^OD of the face is 
largely due to the action of the 
facial muscles. When one laughs, 
the corners of the mouth are pulled 
outward and upward by muscles, and 
the face appears to broaden. Another group of muscles 
pulls the corners of the mouth downward and elongates 
the face to produce the downcast appearance which is 
so characteristic of discouragement and sadness. * 

The muscles of mastication manipulate the jaw and 
thus grind the food between the teeth. 

The muscles between the ribs, called the intorcostal 
muscles, assist in breathing. 

Each movable joint possesses at least two sets of 
muscles, flexors for 
bending, and one or 
more antagonistic mus¬ 
cles which produce ex¬ 
tension of the joint. 

The muscles play a 
very important role in 
the production of 
animal heat. This is 
readily •demonstrated 
by the, warmth which 

is quickly produced by «. ia(«n:o»ui muco)M. 
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exercise or manaal labour. The^ muscles form forty-five 
per cent, of the body mass^ or almost lialf. 

After dcnth the muscles hardeup causing the 
actoristic; d^atb stiffening or rigor fnofiis. 

Involantary Muscle* 


Not all muscle is onder the control of the will. 


One cannot, fortiijatoly, 
control or inlluence the 
beat of the heart by merely 
willing to do so. Heuri 
muscle is a special variety 
by itself, and is unlike au> 
other muscle. It is com¬ 
posed of short, oblong, rod- 
sliapcd cells, with stubby 
branches. 

Ordinary involuntar.x 
muscle, as found in ibn 
walls of the stomach or 
icsbines, differs radically 
from skeletal muscle. In¬ 
stead of long fibres, it is 



ng. 6. musci*. 


A. SbowR branching o( ihec^lls; &• Psvt 
of ft cell highly magnified, and showing pri- 
nitivc flhriU \ «. One fibril sUll more bignly 
mftgnifled. 


composed of exceedingly delicate, fine, slender, spindle* 



shaped colls, as shown in the adjoining illus* 
L ration. Involuntary muscle cont racts very 
slowly, compared with the voluntary form. 
Tlie contraction travels downward from the 
stomach in the form of a wave of circular 
contraction, and this is known as peristalsis. 

Involuntary muscle is also found, in the 
walls of the bladder, ^.rteries, veins, wind-pipe 
and the other air-passages. 
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It is iiitoresling to note that there are numerous 
small muscles in the skin which, in the presence of cold, 
cor^ract, causing minute, pimiiledike elevations, known as 
goose-flesh, 

TTie Body d Lining Matkine. 

The body is often likened to a machine, but the 
comparison is, at best, very ina<iennatc. Like a machine 
it requires a certain amount of^care nml attention. 
Otherwise it gets out of order, or l>ccomes sick, as wo 
say. If properly carcnl for, it should always be in a 
healthy condition. To maintain sound beailh, the body 
must bo furnished with proper and adequate nourish¬ 
ment. The food problem is of the groatost possible 
importance. Consider this matter for a moment. The 
body is made of the food we oat. The dinner of to-day 
is blood to-morrow, and as such nourishes the various 
organs and tissues of the body. Good food, well digested 
and assimilated, makes pure, nourishing blood. The 
food we take builds the body and repairs the waste 
resulting from the wear and tear of everyday life. It 
is essential that the waste should bo made good 
promptly; otherwise the body would beepme emaciated 
and feeble. 

i 

When we speak of food we may use the term in 
the broadest sense, and include air and w'ater, as well 
as bread and o< hm* more or less solid articles. 

The Air We Breathe.* 

$ 

Air is not an clement, as was once believed, but a 
mixture of several gases, chief of which are the fol¬ 
lowing : “ 

NiLrdgen, ... TO.I.'j volumes per cent. 

Oxygen, ... 20.81 

Carbonic acid gas, ... .04 ** ** 
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Of these gases, oxygen and carbonic acid gas espocially 
concern us. Nitrogen acts merely as a diluent and is 
of no use to the body in* its elemental form. 

Oxygen Is of the greatest importance. It supports 
life. Wiffliout it all forms of life, animal and vegetable, 
would soon cease to exist. Indeed, oxygen is fho most 
important food of the body. We do without eating for 
a week or more; drinking for several days: 

hut we cannot live ten minutes without breathing. 

Ho^ We Breathe. 


trseA09 


Nature has endowed man and the higher animals 
with a speeial apparatus for receiving Lho air—the 
respiralo>y organs, which consist of a )»air of lungs and 
eertain passages lea<l- 
ing to lliem. The 
lungs are situated in 
the chest cavit^T 
where they encircle 
the heart. They are 
composed of a loose, 
po r 0 u s, tjl)ro • elastic 
t issue, W'hich expands 
to receive the air, 

% 

and contracting expels 
it. 

The act of respira¬ 
tion is a double oiw'— 
inspiration or "taking in the air, and expiration or breath¬ 
ing it out. While within the lungs the air loses about 
one-fourth of its oxygon and gains an equal volume of 
carbonic acid gas. It is also charged in small gpantities 
with various tissue Avastes called* organic extractives. The 
presence of the latter gives tbo exhaled air its foul smell. 



* smell tntcsiin^% 

F!i. ft. Intorn&l of Gh«*t 

Abdonion m vtoved from bohlnd. 
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The total capacity of the lungs is about 340 cubic 
inches. Of this amount 100 cubic inches always remains 



in the lungs» and cannot 
be expelled* It is 
called residual air. 
Another 100 cubic inches 
is usually in the lungs» 
but* can be expired with 
an extra effort. The 
amount of air breathed 
under ordinary circum* 
stances is small — only 
about 20 to 80 cubic 


rig. s. bontf riMu**. 
d. A)r 1. Air ccUt; OUuUr 

ptnHioo: tf. Bs4ll blood*v«BBeli; e. Carbon 
dopMjU. 


ioebes. But with an 
extra effort one can 
take in an additional 


110 cubic inches, 
making in all 
840 cubic inches. 
See accompany¬ 
ing diagram. 

Vit&l CapacHy. 

Tho capacity 
of the lungs 
is often a fair 
index of their 
physical condi¬ 
tion. This is 
easily measured 
by a simple in- 
strumeivt, the 
spirometer, (See 
Fig. id: 


Ruifliufli Inspiration. 


iHiiileniBiita] Jlir 


TIDAL Atn 

OnTnar; [x[urattn 


L 0km T 

iratiM.'jL 


Supplemsitil Air 
Muimoin Eipratioa. 


BetiAalJUr 


1700 C. C. 
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Fig. la Dln^nin •Howlntf TOlnmn or nlr looptroA* 
A. Vi(*i enpnoUf; b. Stniionary nlr. 
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After inhaling as much air possible, breathe it 
oot through the tube, which is held in the mouth. 
The amount is registered on a measured scale. This 
the vital 'Xapacity. It 
should be at least 200 
cubic inches in the 
average person. Less 

would probablj' indicate, 
a weak chest or oven 
lung disease. A larger 
amount means larger 
and, usually, stronger 
respiratory organs. 

The vital capacity 
may be increased by 
b r e h i n g exercises, 



rig. It. Tiitt S»lrom«t«r. 

wiib vtiter; CTUoder with 
ncftle e.; d. Breathing tube; v>. CoiniterpAmng 

full directions 

which are given in Chapter 11.—Physical Development. 


Directions for Bre^ihing^ 

Always breathe through the nose. The mouth is not 
intended for breathing purposes. The air w*hen inhaled 
through the noso is properly filtered, warmed, and 
moistened. 

Avoid constricting the waist by the use of stays, 
belts, or tight bands of any kind. Such practices are 
relics of barbarism, tnd indicate ignorance of the body and 
the laws of health. The lungs should always have perfect 
freedom, otherwise they will be hampered and the entire 
body will suffer in consequence. It is an excellent habit 
to practise deep breathing for Qve or ten minutes twice 
a day. By this means the lun|rs are thoroughly aired, 
and the blood is puridod as well. Deep breathing. 

'4 
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talcing' pure, fresh air» of course, is a panacea for weak 
lungs and incipient tiibercnitjsis. It is one of the host 
frrms nf exoi<*isc, and has tlie groat advuptoge lliai no 
apparatus is required, and it can l>e prarClised anywhere 
except in a close, stuffy room. 

Oxygenation of the Blood. 

Wc luiA'e alrciwly hinted thet the real purpose of 
breathing is to ]nirify tlic blood. When the air enters 
Uie lungs it comes into close proximity with the blood, 
which is circulating in thousands of tiny vessels called 
capillaries. Here a veiy important intorchanfio takos 
place. The oxygen from the air pjvsses into the blood, 
to ho caiTicd to the tissues of the body, while carbonic 
acid gns leaves the blond ttnd is expired wHb the air. 
This process, by which the blood is supplied with oxygon, 
is called oxygenation of the blood. It changes the colour 
of the blood from a dark purple to a scarlet red, The 
purified blood returns to the heart to ho pumped to all 
parts of the body, where it distributes the oxygon to 
the hungry cells, and gathers up carbonic acid gos and 
other impurities. When it retiJrD.s to “the heart again 
it is in an impure state and has lost its bright rod 
colour. Now tlie lieart puujps the blood to the lungs to 
hocomc oxygenated again, and so the wonderful process 
of aeration goes on night and day as long as life lasts. 

e. 

Pare Air Necessary. * 

It is obvious from the foregoing remarks that only 
pure air should be breathed. Ventilation,^or the supplying 
of fresh air to our homes, is of the greatest importance. 
The outside air is the purest, and there sliould always 
be provided an ample inlet for the fresh air as woU as 
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an outlet for the foul air. Tlio oj^linary fire grate is a 

good vontilator while the fire is buruing. It alTords an 

• 

exit for the used air. An open window may giv^ 
cntranco t® the fresh air, or, if this is too draughty, 
a simple device, known /SK 

as Sheririgham*8 valve, / I 

" ot . vmiiiiiiwW 

shown in Figure 12. \ \\\ 

Another method, \ —- -— 

suggested hy Keen, is \ 

shown in Figi 18. A FI|. tt. Bb«rlngh&m'ft VMv*. 

wide board is 

across tho lower sash, 

so that when it is raised two openings are provided, 
one rfbovo, which acts aa an outlet, and another below, 
which lets in the pure air. 

A still more simple arrangement, which would iirovide 
only one opening, howmer, could be easily secured by lit- 
ting a hoard, four to six iiudies in width, at the bottom of 
the window under I he lower easli which would remain 


Fl|. tt. Bb«rlngh&m'ft VMv*. 



permanently niised, and 
thus provide a narrow slil- 
like opening between the 
two sashes through whieli 
tho air could enter. 

We have mentioned all 
these devices in detail be¬ 
cause of tho great import¬ 
ance of fresh air. One or 
other device shotild be 
arranged if there is any 
difiieuIty in ventilating 
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the (3ifrer(?tit rooms of tho homo. Tho expense nnd tronhre 

1 

involvefl would be very small and, compared with the 
f)|dvantnRO of obtaining fresh air, ought not to he con¬ 
sidered. 

7Ti£ Voice-Box'. 

Before leaving the respiratory organs, we must men¬ 
tion tho voice-box. The larynx, as it is also called, stands 

at tho top of the. wind-pipe, with which 
it is directly continuous. Externally it is 
marhed by a prominence, just under the 
jaw, called Adam’s apple. Inside the larynx 
is a pair of fibrous membranes, forming a 

slit-like opening between them. These 

♦ 

are the true vocal cords, and their vibra¬ 
tion produces sound. The air passing 
through the chamber sots the cords into 
vibration, and the pitch of their sound is 
regulated by tho extent of their tension. 
Above and behind tho larynx, a small opening, the 
glottis, loads into the mouth cavity. When drink or 
food is swallowed, this opening is closed by a door-like 
membrane, called the epiglottis, because it rests upon the 
glottis. 

Drinking WAier. 

After the air, the most important food of the body is 
water. About seventy per cent, by weight of the body 
is water. Tho countless millions of cells in the body 
are constantly bathed by a watery fluid called lymph. 
The body requires a considerable amount of fluid, and 
water is the most wholesome drink for man and boast. 
Of couese, a good proportion of the fluiA is furnished by 
the food taken, especia'lly by fruit and vegetables, the 
bulk of which consists of water. Nevertheless, it is a 
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Rood habit to drink water freely. ^ It iR best taken m 
the morning immediately after lining, also on retiring, 
and between the meals. One may drink from one to 
four pints daily, according to the character of the food 
and the condition of tho body. 

ConUmination of Water. 

Disease is often carried from one person to another 
through the water. Tfih? is especially true of typhoid 
fever. Consequently the water supply should always 
receive the most careful attention. If there is the 
slightest room for suspicion, boil tlie water before using 
it. Boiling destmys the germs, and renders the water 
safe to take if chemically pure. If rule were regularly 
followed, much sickness and many untimely deaths 
would bo prevented. 

Pure water is the best and safest drink. Alcoholic 
beverages are poisonous, and should always be avoided. 
Most so-called temperance drinks are also best let alone. 
There is nothing that quenchos the thirst better than 
pure, fresh water. Besides organic impurities, such as 
germs, water may contain poisonous salts of various 
kinds, but this is seldom true of water used for drinking 
puii>oscs. Hal'd water Contains mineral matter, and 
ought not to be used. Boilitig will get rid of much of 
this undesirable matter and render it more wholesome. 

^Tte Natural Diet. 

We now turn to the more solid foods which servo 
to nourish the body. There are tliree main varieties 
of food, not counting salts, namely: Proteid or Albumen, 
Starch and Sugar, and Fat. . 

Proteids or albumens coiitaitf nitrogen, carbon, hy¬ 
drogen, and oxygen, and sometimes also iron, sulpbdr, or 
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phosphoniB. On acconnt of the nitrogen, they are often 
spoken of as nitrogenous foods. Protoid food is essential 
to the maintenance of life. Protoids are tlie true 
flesh formers. The white of an egg and'the gluten of 
wlieat are good examples of proteuls. * 

atarchy in tlie process of digestion, is changed into 
sugar. Both contain carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, but 
no nitrogen. They arc far iiion? siroi>le in composition 
than protoids, ami are true energy producers. We might 
take rice or cornflour as an e\ani)))e of starch. 

FaU are closely related to starches and sugars, and 
contain the same elements but In dilTerent ])rox)ortion. 
They, too, arc energy producers. Examples, dairy butter 
and olive oil. 

A perfect diet should include all these various ole- 
ments in proiKU' proportions. Tlio natural food of man 
is derived f 1*0111 the plant kingdom, and consists of fruit, 
cereals, nuts, and vegetable's. These foods c*ontain in 
abundance* all the elements required for the sustonaneo 
of the body, and they are in tho purest form obtain¬ 
able. A more liberal diet includes dairy products. 

The Coo^m^ of Food. 

Some people contend that it is unnecessary to cook 

% 

food. Tins is true of most fruits and nuU, but it 
would be undesirable, if not impossible, for anyone to 
live for years exclusively on such a limited diet. 
Cereals and vegetables both lequirot cooking. They con¬ 
tain raw starch which is indigestible. Cooking changes 
the raw starch into another form, sometimes called 
soluble starch, which is capable of digestion. Prolonged * 
cooking makes grains and breads still ihore digestible by 
dextrinising the starch,*that is, changiog it into dextrine, 
an ii^tonnediaic product betss ecu stai'cb ttnd sugar. 
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S^ivary Digestion. 



1q Btudying digofition wo will bogin with Ibo changen 
which the food undergoes, or at least ought to undergo, 
in the mouth. Hove it meets a juice which is secreted 
by three pairs of salivary glands. The parotid is tlie 
largest of these, and is Kituated in front of and below 
the ear on oitbor side. This is the gland that becomes 
so RwoIlcMi and painful, in uiurups. The saliva contains 
a digeBli\‘e fei inent called pfyalin. TIiih fonnonf attarlcs 
the star<^h and iillh 
inatcly changes it 

a ’ll 

possible wlien ibo 

. Pig. Ift. Humftji iMth. 

ptyalitl is brought UAsinning th#* leU ilion* ftr« two Oft« 

• , « • j • . c>uuino or eTe*tu<)1h. iwo l»iruHiHUs thrt>« iTiUar». 

into* ml unate con- 

tact with the particles of food. Houco ibo use of 
teeth and the irni)ortancc of mastication. 

Au adult should have tbirty^two tooth, sixteen in 
each jaw. Tho front teeth are for biting or cutting 
the food, and tho back tcetli for crushing or grinding it, 
thus assisting ^in tho process of digestion. The more 
tilorouglily the food is» chewed, the more rapidly it is 
digested. 

Saliva acts uiKjn the starch alone, and has no effect 
upon protcids or fats. If fomi is well chewed, a smaller 
(juantity will be required, and there will be less risk of 
over-eating. 

The common use of sloppy foods doubtless loads to 
deterioration of the teeth and, in part at least, explains 
the frequency of their docay^. Uard foods, * such as 
twice-baked bsead or r.wiebuck. and well-baked ^M*hole- 
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meal or oatmeal biscuits useful in providing oxorciso 

Cor tlio teetb. * 

Gastric Digestion* 

* After the food has been reduced to a thin, creamy 
fluid, it is ready for swallowing, and, passing •down the 

r’. gullet, enters the stomach. The 

gullet or meat-pipe is a mem¬ 
branous tube or canal about 
nine inches in length. When 
empty it is collapsed. The stotu- 
acb is a muscular bag with a 
capacity of two to four pints. 
Tbero are three coats of muscle, 
one longitudinal, another trans¬ 
verse, and a third oblique. This 
peculiar disposition of the mtjBcie 
enables the organ to contract 
upon the food from all directions, 
to grip and churn it, turning it 
about and mixing it with the 
stomach juice, and finally, to 
empty it into the^intestine. This 
muscular action of the stomach 

.. surf.ee .bowln, column- ^ important part Of itS 

work. Anatomically considered, 
Bland; m,n, Tbin nm.cie co.t. stomach is merely a dilata- 

tion or widening of the alimentary canal. The food does 
not drop from the mouth to the stomach but is carried 
along a canal, the gullet, by a wave of circular con¬ 
striction which travels down to the stomach. In the 
stomach it comes in contact with the gastric juice, 
which is secreted by numerous minute glands studding 
the lining of the mucous membrane. This^uice contains a 
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rhincral acid and two digestive form outs. The hydro¬ 
chloric acid has a destructive aofton upon germs that 
may have entered with the‘food, and also assists in the 
process of ^diSesLion. * 

Salivary* digestion, or the change of starch into sugar 
by the saliva, continues in the stomach for about half an 
hour or until neutralised by the acid. At the same time 
the food is also iui(ler({ping gastric digestiou. The juice 
of the stotuuch acts only upon protcids, changing them 
into peptones. This change is brouglit about by a ferment 
called p€2>iiin which acts iu the presence of the mineral 
acid. The change of proteids into peptones prepares 
them fur absorption into the blood. 

The other fcrujvnl in the stoiiiucb is known as renmn. 
It acts upon milk, curdling it. 

Tlfb fiino recjuircd for stomach digestion depends upon 
the actisity of tlio organ, the quality of the gastric juice, 
and the charac^tror of the food. Some varieties of food 
arc very quickly digested while otiiers require sevaval 
hours. For an ordinary meal from three to four or 
possibly five hours would be necessary. 

Intestindl Digestion. 

• 

After tho food has been acted upon by the gastric 
juice it is called chyme. The cbjToe passes out of the 
stomach into tlie small intestines where it meets the 
bile and pancreatic'juice. The latter is seci oted by the 
pancreas or sweetbread, and contains three ferments, 
which attack all varieties of food. Of these three, 
(unylopsin digests the starch and completes the work 
started by the saliva. Trypsin acts upon protqid, and 
carries on the work begun in tho stomach. Still 
another ferment, sicapsin, attacks the fat whicli, up 
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till now, has received no attention. Wilh tlio assist- 
iincG of the bite, thii fat is emulsified and prepared 
for assirutlation by the lactcalSy bmall vessels contain* 
irtg a lujlkdike fluid, whieli are found in tlie intestinal 

walk. Ahc glands 
of the intestines 
also Bocrote u 
ferment which is 
known as inocr- 
tin. It acts upon 
cane sugar, ohaiig* 
lag it into grape 
sugar, which read¬ 
ily i)a8ses through 
the walls of the 
inteBtinos anc] then 
enters the blood¬ 
stream. Like the 
fat, cane sugar has 
thus far bad no 
attention from the 
various digestive 
juices. 

In the small in¬ 
testine the vai'ious 
processes c o n * 
corned with digestion are completed,, and lieie is where 
most of the food is absorbed. 

Asstmildtion* 

Food in the stomach or intestines is really still 
outside the body. The sole object of digestion, as far 
as w£ understand it, is to render tbe food capable of 
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passing through tho intestinal wall anil blood*vesscl into 
ttic blood-stream. This process if known as assimilation 
or absorption. Only a very small fim^tion of oitlior food 
or wator^ is* absorbed from the stomach. The larjor 
part passfcs into the intestines, from tho walls of which 
it is taken into the blood of the numerous capillaries 
circulating in the mucous moiuhraue of the intestines. 
Just how the process of ussimilalion takes place is not 
well known to us, other than that it is a vital process 
which somewhat resembles oHmoHVf, a sort of Jiltraliou. 
Not all the food pusses into the blood. Most of tho 
tat finds its way into the numerous lacteal vessols 
which line tho iiincr surface of the canal, and is finally 
carried by a special vessel to one of the large veins. 
The sugar and peptones, how'over, are received into the 
blood, and carried first to the liver for iusxjoction. 

The Liver as a Storehouse^ 

It would seem that the liver acts as a sort of 
inspector and storehouse for the body. It has the 
duty of with¬ 
drawing any sur* 
plus sugar 19 
tho blood and 
storing it up in 
its own sub¬ 
stance in the 
form of liver 
starcli. Another 
of its functions 
is to remove 
from tho blodd 
harmful bodies 
of various kinds which enter with the loocl. Tiie con* 
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trabani^,” whatever it bocomos stored in the liver 
to he nontralisod or eliminated later. 

The Rule of Bile. 

One of the most impor¬ 
tant functions of the liver 
is to make bile. This is a 
very bitter, brownish, setni- 
dui^#substanco, whicli 
assists in the digestion and 
assimilation of food. Il is 
also a mild laxative, and 
lielps to regulate the boweU. 
Further, the bile is to a 
certain extent an excretion, 
carrying impurities of van 
o. Arlttf; b, Vems; e. Ca(ijll4rjv». pug klods OUt of thosystcm. 

Bile is a very irritating sub¬ 
stance, and wheu, through some 
disorder of digestion, it gains 
admission into Die stomach, it 
is likely to cause vomiting with 
a good deal of retching. 

The CircuUtion of fhe Blood. 

We have trace<l the air, 
water, and food to the blood, 
and now we come to consider 
their distribution throughout 
the body. 

The blood circulates in a 
system of closed tubes called 
blood-vessels. These consist of 

arteries, veins, and canillories, pk.ss. TmmrMMoUM 

< of %r%vf VOID. 

the latter beiog microbcopic in 4 . Amr,; r. T.is ;.. abroui 
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Rize. By mflans of these vessels, ^'^ich arc very numerous, 
the Hood reaches all parts of the body, and supplies 
the tissues with food material. The blood is ahv^s 
moving, au^ the rate of flow is very considerable. In 
the large arteries that go to the head it is ostimated 
that the blood flows at the rate of sixteen inches each 
second. The flow in the large veins is four inches per 
second. In the smalt lari os it is slowest, only two 
inches *in ono minuto. But wo must remember that 
the capillaries are veiy short vessels, and the time 
required to pass through them would only be a small 
fraction of a minute. About a third of a minuto is 
required for a complete circuit of tho blood from the 
heart and bade to that organ. 

The HterU 

• 

Whnt makes the blood circulate? To solve this 
problem we must look to the heart, which we shall 
fmd is a simple muscular force- 
pump. The heart lies in the chest 
behind the breast bone and be¬ 
tween the sccosd and sixth ribs. 

About two-tbirds of tlje organ 
lies on the left, and only one- 
third on tho right side of the 
middle line. It contains four 
chambers, two above called auri¬ 
cles, which receive the blood from 
the veins, and two below known 
as the ventricles, which, contract¬ 
ing, drive the blood through the 
arteries away from tho hoai-t. The openings between the 
upper and lower chambers of the heart are supplie'^ witli 
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Rtrong raeinbrniious valves >vliich i^revGut (he flow of 

the blood backward. Similar valves are found at the 

• 

rcKit of each arter>' leaving the heart. They are closed 
by the pressure of the blood at the end of the^ muscular 
contraction, and prevent the blood from flowing back 
into the heart. 

The Systemic Circulation. 

When the blood is oxpellod /rom the loft ventricle 
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of tbe heart it enters the 
aorta, the largest blood- 
vossel of Iho body. This 
vessel bninches, and the 
branches keep branching 
until the blood roaches the 
fine, delicate capillaries 
which are found cvcryNfhere 
in tlio body. From the 
smallest vessels it is gath¬ 
ered up by the veins, and 
finally carried back to the 
right upiier chamber of the 
heart. Tbft is the systemic 
cinoulatioii> so-called be- 
cause it supplies every 
organ and tissue of the 
entire bodily system. 

The blood is again 
pumped from the heart, 
this time by the right ven¬ 
tricle, and ..carried to the 
lungs by the pulmonary 
artery for a supply of oxy¬ 
gen, after which it returns 
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to the loTL fiidc of t)ic Imarjt to l|o a^ain into 

the jiorta. Tins is tlio pulmmiary circuliition. 


Cojfxptstiion of the Blood. 

Aft onf'. would natiu'ally expect, the 
Wood ift a vety complex fluid. It cou- 

lit tains in brief two 
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blood \H a very complex fluid. It cou- ff ^ 

ijj tains in brief two 
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boftidos cellular 
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up ri'oni the tissues. The expenditure 
of enei-Ry in any form produces waste 
substances which arc of no further 
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skin, and lungs, by which they ai e 

passed out of the body. Tho olimina- 

tion of tissue wastes is very essential _ 

to health. Should the waste material 

be retained, it ^'ould clog the ves- 

sels, irritate the tissues, interfere 

with the functions of the organs, and pror*bi«^.fl4ii.. 
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Qxygen Carriers. 

The blood contains a large numbor of small bodies 
called colls. Some aro white, but roost have a yellowish 
colour, and arc called red cells. These red, feel Is carry 
the oxygen from the lungs to the tissues of the body. 
There are 6,000,000 red colls to every cubic millimetre 
of blood, a small fraction of a drop, or about twenty- 
four thousand million in the •bbdy. These cells arc 
curious little rounded discs with bi-concave surfaces. 
Laid side by side it would lake 8,200 of them to make 
one inch, and piled up one on the other, four times as 
many would be required. Taken singly they aro of a 
light yellow colour, and their structure is exceedingly 
delicate, consisting of a very fine fibrous raesli or 
network. This mesh holds a niti*ogenous colouring 
matter known as Jutnioglohin, which lias a peculiar 
affinity for oxygen, and constitutes the essential pait 
of the red blood*ccll. 


Soldiers of the Body. 

The white cells arc somewhat lai’gcr than the red 
but much fewer in number. They number about ton 


thousand to evei’y 6,000,000 of llio red cells. Their 
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special duty 
is to defend 
the body 
against mi¬ 
crobes. I t 
j s believed 


that they destroy the germs that may gain admittance 
to the blood, and thus act as protectors of the bodj'. 


If there is a bruise or abrasion of the skin anywhere, 
the white colls gather in large numbers at the injured 
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st)ot, find doubtless help to prevent the invasion of 
germs, and also assist in bringing about Iioaling. The 
while cells are irregular inr shape and ]>r)KS(>ss anueboid 
movement; that is, they lan travel about in th^ 
(issues, alttiongh very slowly. 

QuAfiUfy and Colour of ike Blood* 

Tlie quantity of bloiwl iu the body is about one* 
thirteenth of the tota*!'^ l>ody weight. Tn other wortls. 
a person weighing 180 pounds would liave altout ton 
]U)urids ot blood. About one'(|uarter of (lu^ blood is 
fouiKl in the liver; anollnu* quarter in the jnnscles; 
still another in the he^uii and largo vcnsels; and the 
remaining fourth is distributed throughout the rest of 
(ho body 

The blood has an intense ml colour, anil it requires 
hut H few drops to give a dislinetly red tinge to u 
large quantity of water. Consecjuently people are often 
easily deceived as to (he amount of blood lost at any 
tiiue> and usually overestimate tln^ hoDmorrhage. 

The blood has a iH*euliar sallish taste, and a charac¬ 
teristic odour. 

Clotting of Blood. 

It is well known thJlt soon after the blood is shod 
it changes into a solid mass called a clot. This 
solidification is due to the presence of a particular 
ferment and certain salts, and is of the gteatest sig- 
nificance possible from a physiological standpoijit. Were 
it not for the clotting process, bleeding would never 
cease, and even a small wound would prove fatal. 
But as soon blood comes in contact with air or 
foreign bodies, it begins to thiekcD, and this, of course, 
retards Die flow, and soon puts a stop to it en^iroiy 
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The clot lir.st takes ^the fonn of a soft jelly. Then it 
hegina to contract^ and a straw-coloured fiiiid exudes 
from it, leaving a small hard mass. 

I. ^ 

Mtizbclism or Tissue ActMfy. . 

After thus briefly discussing both digestion an^ 
ashiinilation, and also ibc circulation of the blood, let 
us turn to the various processes which take place in 

tlio difforcub tissues and organs of the 
))ody. All the tissues are undergoing 
changes of various kinds each day. 
Minute blood capillaries circulate among 
llio tissue cells everywhere^ carrying 
food material for thoir sustenance and 
nnnoving tho waste matter which re¬ 
sults from their activity. Without this 
activity, death would soon intervene. 
Kach cell has its particular duty to 
perform. The cells of the stoinacli make 
gastric juice, while these of tho liver 
ituioufacturo bile, which is quite a dif- 
foront fluid, Tho long fibrous colls, of tbo muscles* 
contract, and thus do w^ork of varioas kinds — lift a 
weight or make soiiio other movement of the arms, or 
legs, or trunk. Tho cells of the brain do our thinking, 
while the nerves carry messages. To accomplish all this 
work energy is constantly being expended, and the tissue 
cells become worn and ^enfeebled. In order that the 
functions of tho various organs may not be interfered 
with this wear must be made good promptly, and the 
tissues built up again. Metabolism includes both the 
building up and breaking down process, and is an expres¬ 
sion indicating activity of the tissues. 



vmmIb and Uabu* 
Mila. 
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ProdacHon of Heai. 

• 

The different parts of ^he body • are maiDtaincd at 
a remorliabl:; equable temperature. In health thg 
average W’pjperature, when taken in the mguth, is 
about 98.6 degrees Fahr. A reading of a few more 
degrees means fevor, and the seemingly small rise of 
only ten degrees is usually accompanied by fatal results. 
A few degrees below Dofmal would indicate a very serious 
st.atc of things, and D)ight also be accompanied by a cessa¬ 
tion of life. 

Animal heat is derived from the food eaten. Most of 
the food serves as fuel to fho body and undergoes combus¬ 
tion, thus producing beat. To nuike combustion possible, 
oxygen is required ; hence the importance of fresh air and 
proper breathing. 

i 

TLo internal fires produce natural boat which keeps 
the healthy body in a state of proper warmtl). These 
fires are stirred by exercise, which makes them burn 
brighter (to use an apt compainson) and produce more 
boat. 

DisMbation of He^U 

Here again the blood plays an important part, and 

• 

serves to equalise the temperature in different parts of 
the body« But the nerves control the diBiribution by 
influencing the size of the vessels. It was once thought 
that all the heat of the body was produced by combustion 
processes taking place in the blood, but now we know 
that combustion gex^s ou everywhere in the body. How* 
ever, the blood does act as a distributer of heat, and 
by this moans* a uniform temperature of the various 
parts of the body is maintained. *Katurally the blood 
circulating in the skin is more or loss quickly ocoled. 
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and thus a large jjroportion of the heat produced is 
tonstantlj' Inung dissipated. This loss of heat must 
be mot by the production of more boat. 

^ I 

T^ie Source of Energy. »‘ 

The food not only repairs the body but is the source 
of all energy which is available for the porformanco of 
worlc. Any manual labour, whotlyjr it bo walking, digging 
in the garden, cycling, cutting wood, or climbing a tree, 
means the cxpcudiltire of energy, all of which is derived 
from the food we eat. Only a fraction of the energy 
produced daily in the body is available for manual labour. 
Most of it tabes the form of boat and serves to maintain 
tho temperature of tbo body. Nevertheless, from the 
standpoint of mechanics, tho body is tho most perfect 
machine known, yielding a remarkably large porceniagc' 
of work in proportion to the heat given off. 

Gre^wth md Development. 

Thus far wo havo scon that the food eaten is used 
in supplying energy and heat to tho body, and in making 
repairs. It has still another function to perform, and 
that is to produce growth and^ development during tho 
years of childhood and youth. We may roughly divide 
human csistenco into three stages: (l) Tbo stage of, 
growth — from birth to tho ago of about thirty; (2) 
Tho stage of adult life, when there is neither growth 
nor decline — from tho thirtieth to the sixtieth year; 
(»l) Tho stage of decline — from the sixtieth to the 
ninetieth year and beyond. 

During the first period of life a considerable amount 
of food is required 'for building tbo body, and making 
bone, muscle, and other tissues. 
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The i)eriod of adult life should be one of tho titatus 
guo^ that is, a standstill, as fur as physical growth oi’ 
Joclino is conccrrod. llcpaif goes ou to make good IIjc 
wear and i^ar^of ordinary life, or injuries due to accident 
or other causes. 

Decline begins at about sixty or soon after. Th<' 
organfl and tissues begin to undergo a slirinkago, vei\s 
slow and eilmost iinpei;coi)tiblo at first, but nioi*e pro¬ 
nounced in later years. There is an appreciable decrease 
ill height, strcngtli gradually diminishes, and an incroas- 
ing feoblenesK eouies over I he hoAy. 

The Wastes of the Body. 

We Lave spoken of the food and its use in tlio body, 
•And \vn have hintc<) at the wastes that result. Tlu* 
liuJy i.i constantly changing. It is not Iho same to-day 

I 

AH >(’sterday, and it will be u.'tuin diirereut to-morrow. 
In 11 10 course of a few mouths there is a more or los.s 
coinploto change, practically nil tho elements being 
removed, and new on4's taking Ihoir places. So wo find 
that waste matter is being tijrowu out of the body daily. 
It is very important tliat tbes<‘. substance's should be 
got rid of as soou as formed, because, one and all, 
they are detrimental to living tissue, and soon clog 
tho system with impurities. The wastes are produced 
in all parts of the body. But the most active organs 
naturally form the lai*gest quuntity of waste matter. 

Excretory Organs. 

To eliminate these poisouuus subblancos the body 
is i)rovided with a nuruber of oxcretoiy ojgans whoso 
'Special duty is to select waste and useless inalLcr from 
tho blood and throw it out of tho system. Wo have 
already explained that tho blood-stream, circnlatiDg, as 
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it docs, overywhere ^ in the body, recoiveB the wastes 
and carries them to the excretory organs. Thus it has 
a double duty to perform, first, to bring food to the 

t 

organs, and, second, to remove the waste matter. 

Tho three chief excretory organs are the langs, liidneys, 
and the skin. 


The Lungs an Hicreiory Organ. 


L. 


% 

It has already been explained that the lungs purify 
the blood" by furnishing it with oxygen, and roUeving 
it of its carbonic aedd gas and certain organic waste 
matters. The elimination of the poisons is <|ultc as 

important as 
tlio supply of 
oxygon, for 
if they'wore 
allowed to 
I remain in the 
body even for 
tlio space of 
afew minutoij 
they would 
produce fatal 
results. Tho 
breath which 
i s exhaled 
from the 

Hunmn kldAtys* luDgS is al* 

1. kidneys 9 . kidnev$ 0. Vena eaves 4. Aertas Tcrova 1 a /Ion 

U ve tcra { vewcU c c unec u n g kidney s wiO» bladder). w a e li 

with waste 

4 

matter, and contaminates the air. In a room it soon 
causes a foul odour, which is very charocteristio, and this 
at once indicates that the air is unfit to breathe. 
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The Kidneys, 

The Bole fund ion of the kidneys is to oKcrete urea, 
uric acid» and olbor useless substanccK. The waste 
bodies arc 'brought to the kidneys in the blood. Each 
kidney is a mass of i;landu1ar tissue bound together 
by a fibrous network. The glands^ of which there arc 
a large number in each kidney, are lined with colls 
which luive the ixiwer^^f selecihig cerlaiu waste sub' 
stances from tbo blood. They also lake water froui the 
blood, and the material tbus removed iK'comcs tbo Icidney 
excretion or urine. The kidneys aro at work all the 
time, day and night. As the 
excretion is formed, it is stored 
in a sac, called the bladder, 
from which it is oxi)oIlod from 
time lo time as required. If 
tbo kidneys should Ijecorno 
diseased and go ** on strike,’* 
tbo consequences would ho 
rai)idly fatal. Death produeoil 
in this way is said to be caused 
by unemio poisoning. 






.-V;- 



. 





The Skin, 

This is another important 



FItf. S9. y«irtto»1 ■ficUon 
through hum&a fthlr. 

a. Epiiicmb vT fal&o flkin: b. Trub 
skin; f. Fatty tKsiie; ti. PapiUio e. 



excretory organ. It consists 
of ts^'o distinct coats, an outer 

epidermis or false skin, and a sweatauct. 

deeper cutis vera or true skin. Tlic outer coat is also 
called the scarf skin, and consists of numerous layers 
of more or less fiattonod rpitJicIial colls. Tbo superficial 
cells aro mere thin scales which are constantly i)ccling 
off. The true eklu is made up of tough fibrous tisBue, 
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which* unlike the Bear(*skin, is well supplied with nerves 
and blood-vessels. It also contains several million smalt 

t 

IKickets, known as the sweat or i>erspiratury glands. All 
tl)cse gimuls have a rich supply of and 

from I ho blood brought to thorn they select waste matter 
iVTid throw it nut ni>on the surface of the skin. Scat- 

l('rod among the 
sweat glands are a 
number of oil glands, 
which lubricate llie 
skin and tiuir* and 
thus keep it in n 
sup])]o, liealtliy 
stnto. The skin area 
of an averivge ad nil 
aitiounts to ubout 
2.r>(K) square inches. 

FSi.SO. Me tlen th« hufiiftn akin show Inf TllO skin licr- 

•went f lands out tn dirr«r«ni dimeUonn. ^ 

Duct na in <'t> Jnii^'ituaiti.ti and ai traimeiM-spiros all the tillHS 
tkiu. OUuiCiulur iKiUJvu vut m \c) luu^Uudianl aiuJ l<C) 

tvtuiavtsTM} bixtioti, but Oflly wllOtt WC 

get very warm or take vigorous exorcise d<>es the sweat 
beooiiio perceptible. Otherwise it is called “ insensible 
perspiration.” There is a reciprocal relation between 
tlie skin and the kidneys. In hot \N*eather when the 
skin i)ei*Rpircs freely, the quantity of urine is diminislied, 
and it becomes more highly coloured. On the other Inmd, 
the skin is comparatively inactive on a cold day* and -the 
kidneys excrete a larger amount of urino of a pale colour. 



The Liver a5 an Excretory Orgeru 

As lu'oviously intimated, the liver may \lso be regarded 
as an eliminative organ. The bile is ^ho product of the 
Uvc!*, dnd it contains excretory matter, which is carried 
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to the intestines to be exi)eUed from the body. This 
function of the liver, while scarcely a preponderating ouo, 
is of considerable imi>ortabee to the well-being of the 
body, and .cannot be neglected • 

The iutestines, too, must bo looked upon as an excre* 
tory Cii'gan, as they carry considerable useless material 
out of tlH» system. 

SiffAtfIcance of Uric AciJ» 

Since the inij)orlaut rcKcarfbcs o( Dr. ITaig and others, 
uric acid Iuvh attained a uew and very itn[M>iiunt slttnili- 
caucc. Under nonuKl and heal 11 ly (conditions it would 
appear that comparatively little uric a<dd is formed in 
the body. This acid is derives! from the jiitrogenous 
foods oaten, and (*si»(*cially animal lies]], si.do eggs, 
legumes, uikI niushrooms. HVa and c(dlVo contain n 
coDsidcruble (|uantity of a similar saifstanco. and uri* 
consequently very unde.sirable drinks. Uinhu* proper 
(‘unditions, wliero tin* dic't is wliolcsuine and ex(U'cise 
is not negUnded. the nitrogenous fooc^ taken (proteids 
or illbumetis) are ultimately changed into ureuy mid iu 
this form (*limii>etcd from tbc body. 

But if t(jo largo a (juantity of albumen is eaten, or 
if exercise is neglected, and the ifomou loo^ls a sedentary 
life, the metabolic processes in the body ure likely to be 
incomplete, and as a result uric acid is formed. It is, 
furthermore, a well-known fact (bat flesh always contains 
uric acid. Thu.s by eating flesh the tissue wastes of the 
cow or pig, as the case may be, are introduced into the 
human body. It is surely nnnocessai’y to eay that such a 
double burden of waste must, and undoubtedly does, have 
a pernicious effect uixm both Ibo digestive and excretory 
organs by overtaxing tlmm, nod also upon the bud^'goner- 
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ally. The latter gradually becomes saturated with uric 
acid, which gathers ixi the joiots and ligaments as well 
as other tissues, producing rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, 

headache, »backachc, 
and many o^her aches 
and pains. 

The Brain and Nerves. 

. Tbo barujonious co- 

t- • 

ordination of all the 
organs and tissue's of 
the body is very r o - 
luaikublf. This b a r • 

iijouy, per* 
feet in a 
state o f 
liealllt, is 
secured 
tliroiigli the 
influP!U‘C oC 
the brain, 
which by 
means of 
nerves is 
connected 
with all 
pa.rtB of the 
body. 

The ner¬ 
vous system 
is the most 
complex and 
highly do- 
V6loi)6(l i n 





AVj 

I 




ihowiBf Mtfvow ■TtUm. 
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tlie body. The brain is the centre of this system, and 
the Beat of the miml. Dux>clly or indirectly it manages 
all tlio other organs, and brings them into Jiarmony \vith 
rt _ one an- 



r 


f f 


other. Tlio 
brain co¬ 
ordinates 
/lie mus- h 

<0cbsothat I, 
they act in 
unison 
and a man 

Tiii £ 9 . BPSlll. 

Cerebrum or Iftrfjobrain. pbut,ean walk 

Ccr«bieUuni i»r biu&ll brdin. , 

or run With 

scarcely a thought concerning his 
equilibrium. Tlio brain regulates 
the Blrcugth and rate of the heart 
beat, and manages the breathing of 
the lungs. It also dirwls tliowork 
of the stomach, the kidneys, and .. , 
all other organs, and secui'es their 
harmonious action. 

The Structure of the Brairu 
By means of a microscope it is 
possible to study the sirncturo of 
the brain. When wc eKamiuo it 
carefully, we find that it is made 
up of countless millions of minute 
bodies called brain cells. These are 
of various forms. Some are iMjar- 
shaped, with numerous branches; 
others are spindle-shaped ; and 8rad?"^mia'./“c"uf 

P7T«tn)daJ cells; tf. OroAulArUjer; 

still others have the appearance e.Bpiodie-iiupedoeiia. 



FI9. SB. Gray matiee of 

bnkJB iBueh enlMBed. 
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uf tiny pyramids nr^stars. Tiiey also vary greatly in 
sUe, Most )ijue a vciy faint yollowisli cglour, which 
JS duo t(i tin* |>rosrric(‘ of a s|)eci:il jijgiiiont. 



All braiiucolU and. 
for that matter, all 
nerve cells, have at 
least one branch or 
prooosb» and most of 
them have several. The 
hruncliCK c*arry n<‘r\ c 
ini))ulheH o v message's 
w}ii<'h <iriginal(* in tlie 
cells. 

If the finger is bnin- 
od, tho fiwt is i>ronij>1l,\ 
teIogiM|ilieil to the •brain 
by lli(^ nervo cells of 
tbo skin, ami we feci til 
once a sliarp pain which 
we recognise as being 
associated with the 


FI4 94. Brain c til (pyramidal* ahQwlng 
aumaroud brmnebed. lOrddUy 


finger. 


77j: Nerves and TTiiir Fandions* 


All the nei'ves are connected with nerve cells of one 
kind or another. Indeed, the nerve fibre 
is in reality a line, delicate extension of tho 
nerve cell, and acts as a carrier of messages 
from one part of the body io anoiber part. 

All nerve fibres possess a 8i)ecial pro¬ 
perty known as conducliviii/, for it is thru* 
peculiar function to transmit impulses or HtrvtcdUp 
conduct sensations of various kinds. roptitogiioS! 
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The norvo fibres aro gathered in bundles which form 
nerves, and are distributed to the body. There are two 
varieties of nerves, motor and sensory. The motor 
nerves are connected with ^ 

llio voluntary muscles, and A \ 

bring about a cuntractiou ^ \ 

at ilio cotninand ot <lie will. . 

Sensory nerves carry spiisa* 
tiuus ot pain, touch, heal, { 

colli, etc. Thc&o nerves ar<* \\ ^ | 

distributed chiefly in tlie ^ Vjl 7 

skin and its appendages. v 

The Mission of Psin* 

Pain is a danger : ignal. f 

It iiiust bo looked upon ns 

tbo red UaR of warning. .pil 

Pain toils us that some* n^rg^ikUato evU; <3, Sa^U cell, 
thing is wrong. Wc should promptly seek tlio cause of 
tihe pain and attoin))t io lemovo if. The usual custorji 
of annihilating pain by soino powerful drug or anodyne 
is a sad mistake and a most unnatural pi'octice. Such 

/ drugs undouhLedly bring 


Flf. Itcrv* ottllc troQ cpla^i cord. 
e\, LersetkUato cvU ; <*3. SacU cell. 


_hut only hy para* 

T lysing the iieiwes so that 

____ they ai'o uuablc for a 

—" - ^ - t ^ ^ time to carry sensations 

loo, is only temporary', and the last case of the person is 
often worse than tho first. Far wiser is it, hy putting away 
bad habits, where necessary, to remove the cause of tho 
pain and begin to cultivate health in earnest by adopting 
a Rimplo hygienic life# 
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Tf^ SpecUl Senses^ 

Thoro are five special scnscr>—hearings sight, taste» 
^ncU, and touch. Wo will consider the first. Tho 
sense of touch is located in the skin. Herp' are found 

certain nerve organa called touch corpus- 
vies. They are linked to tho brain by 
nctvo fibres. When we handle a ball or 
a marble, we rocOgnise its shape, size, 
and degree of hai'dncss. This is exer¬ 
cising llio sense of touch. In Iho tipft 
of (lie fingers it is much more*dolicate 
than mi the back of tlio liuud and most 
iithcr parts of the body. 

The organ of smell is in the lining 
Tnembrano of the nose, und this is culled llio </lVictory 
region. 11 ere are found curious, sinali, nerve cells which 
are very simsitivo to odours. To distinguish an odour, 
wo hold it to llio nose and sniff 
at it. An unpleasant odour 
usually indicates something un¬ 
wholesome, and bids us avoid it. 



Fltf. a Uuch 
oornuieJ* from iho 
•kill of tbo bonO. 
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The Sense of Tasie. 

Tho nerve endings which 
havo to do with the perception 
of taste nrc located on tho bach 
part of tho tongue. There is 
a very close ndationship existing 

between taste and smell, and ohowintf 

wo not infrequently confuse one sense with tho otlicj*. 
The sense of taste is given us to discriminate between 
that which is good and that which is bad. If all people 
had a j^erfectly natural taste, only pure and wholesome 
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food would be acceptable. Buti unf^Hunatoly, most of us 
have a perverted appetite and through careless ioduh 
gence have come to like tllat which is not good. For 
czamplei to {ake a rather extrema case» some people 
are fond of decaying cheese. This is certainly a per- 
vortod craving, and of course such a taste should nut 
lie gratified. Others, again, and this is a vei’y common 
perversion of taste, lik^ the flavour of al<*oLol and crave 
strong drink. It would »ccm ridiculous that four square 
inches or less of a perverted tongue surface should diclale 
the foa(h and drink of a ixu'son, hub such is loo often tho 
case. Tho indulgence of an unnatural appetite is fre¬ 
quently tbo chief cause of dyspcx»sia, impoverished blooJ, 
and general nuduntrition, iill of which pave 1hc way for 
disease. 

77^ Organ of Hearing. 

This is situated in llio substaiico of ono of tbo 
hardest bones in tho body. 

The nerves which have to 
do with healing are distrib- 
utod to a complex bony 
labyrinth which is situated 
in what is known as the 
inner ear. The external 
appendage has little to do 
with bearing, although it 
is believed to assist in 
gathering Bound waves 
and coucoutrating them 
in the internal car. 

- XI. IM. 

ihe opening in tne ear ft.TifT0iifcdiemonil)rAn''5b.Ine'ni;fl.ftUpeij 

ti 3 j.1^ X 1 j* d. EustaebUa tuU>i: r. ('oebJea;/. V«9tilmlei 
IS CalleQ toe CXtCTtUtlf auu%* Sup^rk(»r Miui*(*ircul ir ei^nalj ^ Post^rioF 
. . 3 • . « •emKimiUrctvniU;!. r.TWrnal9cmi<(*krciilM* 

toTg fneatus, and is a wind- Mxrcu»(«.ALtioofi 7 up(iQim. 
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ing, irregular passage whicli leads to the drum. Tfte 

latter is a tliin, delicate juembranc of fibrous tissue, 

whicli euniiiletcly walls in the niiddlo cliamber of the 

• ^ 

oar, separating it from Uio outer canal. iThe middle 

(chamber is iJrimarilj' an air rocepta/do, and is liormally 

in coininunication with the air by moans of a slender 

canal, the Kmtachian tube, which leads to the upper 

part of the mouth ruvily bch^d the nostrils, This 

portion of tbo ear eontuins tlm‘o ourioiis little bonos, 

called auditory osaielvB. They arc so arranged that 

they transmit tbo vibrations of tiic drum* to the 

labyrinth. 

The Ldtyrinth. 

This appears to be ih<^ essential struc ture concerned 
in tho process of hearing. Distributed Ihronghout the 
length of tho labyrinth, part of whiili resembles n 
snail slicll, is found a licth sup)>ly of nerves and nerve 
cells, an<l it is believed that these Jiavo to do with 
the recoguitioii of HOund. 

Put if the auditory nerve were cut in any part 
of its course to tlio ceulro of hearing in tho brain, 
the sensation of beanug w'ould be lost. 

Deafness. 

Deafness is duo in a large numbei* of cases to chronic 
catarrh of the oar which has long been neglected. It is 
needless to sa>, that such catarrh keeps the victim on the 
edge of a precipice, so to speak. At any time a cold may 
aggravate tho condition, and give risse to more Borioos 
symptoms. 

Perhaps iu most cased the catarrh of the ear is 
secondary, having its origin in the thjoat and travel- 
hug up through the 01M3U Eustachian tubes, 
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Accumuhtion of Ear Woj. 

The car secretes a yellowish, oily, wax-liko substance 
which acts as a In' :icaut and seiwcs for pi*oteclimi. if this 
gathers in too*largo a Quantity it may stop the (‘xtornal* 
canal of the car onlirol}’, and interfere with heariug. 
To hear wcil, the drum must always be fret' and acces* 
siblo to the air. Otborwiso the bearing is perceptibly 
(lulled, and there are (^ften peculiar noises in the^car, 
such as ringing or singing. 

To relioTo the dt afnt^ss, run in a few drops of sweet 
oil aud ]>lng gently with a liit of cotton wool, Ictluig it 
remain for some lioiirs or (overnight. Then syringe iho 
ear gently vitb warm water, aud tho wax will (‘omo uul 
The treatment may liavc to ho repeated. If possible, it 
is best to have a physician ora qualirunl nurse in attend 
to this matter. 

N<'ver strike the ears of a cliild under any cirumii- 
stances. It is a very vnlgur i^uiiishment, to put it 
mildly, and inny cause lasiing injury aud evon deafness. 
Thero arc oilier punishments which are more ©ffecliial 
and loss barbarous. 

TSe Ey€ and Ib Structure^ 

The eyes are most*wonderful organs, serving as 
lights nf tho body. Their structure is very com pi i 
cated, bub a brief d(?Kcription may be inlerosting. 

The eyo is a globular body with three coats. The 
outer coab or layer is composed of tough, flhrous tissue 
and serves as a protective memhranc. Next comes a 
layer of tissue which is very rich in blood-vessels. Tbiw 
is the nutritive®or vascular coat. Lastly aud innermost 
is the nervous coat, or the essential pai t of the eye. li 
consists of several layers of nerve colls and nerve dbres. 
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[Iere the ra^s of light conn^ in contact with nerve matter 
iind Ro afToi't. it that ccH siiji Kcuaations are carried to the 



Section of eye ohowlnn 
optio norvo ot the loft. 


bi'ain> i^rodncing an imago in 
the mind corrhspon d ing to 
the <)I)joet loolcod^at. 

On entering Die oyo, tljc 
rays of light i)ass through u 
hiKly called a lens, whicli bonds 
I bo xnirallel rays and causes 
thoni to moot at the back on 
1 ho norvo laj oi s. T1 lis in nor • 
i.nriinnt s. Tmn•*?»{»rrnt rt-fnwt. most Invor iR call<*d 11*0 rcHno. 

ini? (v joTiN» aimI 

iVfliH'inn buniuiiii; U. Fibnms mat rfl,., rfaivoTiiv of 1 Ka Ions it 
iwUpitir); 4. Com^ik; 5. CboroMul * *” COn\(Xll> 01 lUO lOnS JS 

racmi.ri.nc. re«iil;»h’il by Jlio cijjjivy lliuscjp, 

/ind under Dgruial <-orclit,ions Llio »‘yo can caRily adjust 
ii.BcIf fnr both near au<l distant objects. 


Common Defects of the Eye. 

There are certain defects of tbo eye which. becauRe 
tln'y iiro .so common and iinportaut, ouglit to rereivo at 
Jeast passing attention. The cjeball may bo flal.tciiod 
in tlio anterior posterior diameter, so that the image is 
fncnssod Iwhiiid the retina. Such a condition is the 
most common ilofc*ct of the eye, and, if only slight, may 
not caiis(5 much inconvenience. If considerable, however, 
it will lead to strain of tho organ and produce ej-cacho 
find frontal headaches. Consequently it should receive 
( arefu I at t cn tion. 

Tho ti’catment for hyperopia, as the defect is called, 
is to provide glasses with convex lenses to relievo the 
increased work of tho ciliary muscle. Tho symptoms are 
charncloristic, and consist of tho eyeoebe or headache 
already mentioned, blurring of the lettora when reading. 
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im'porfect or indislinct vision, pAjM'dally oi' near objects, 
watorioR of the eyes, and soinelimes a fooling of ftickness. 
When these or sitnilar syjnplbnis a »‘0 present, the pnfiionli 
should always VonsoIt an 0.^0 spocialisi. 

Less often the eyeball is elongated ninl the iningo 
focnss<‘(l in front of the rc'lina. Tlio Kympioins of in* I is- 
tinct vision are somewhat similar to I hose already uumi- 
tioned, except that disj^aut vision is parlicnlarlj' bad. 
To correct the (lilTiculty. concave ghuss(‘s will be rcNjuirocl, 
so that the rays nf light will bo divorgeil 11 n Li I tbev fall 
ou tbo retina. 

Sight in Old Age. 

As age advances, it is u^^ually necessary to provide 
glasses for reading and ull fine work* TbU ebango is 
due to loss of elasticity of the lens and eye miij>clo, and, 
is made good by glasses similar lo those required for 
hyperopia. As a rule Uiey aiv* needed only for near 
vision. 

There are many other defects of the C 3 *et». but thoao 
are perhaps tbo most common. Somctinios a child is 
cross-eyed, and llio j’oanlt is very nnsiglilJy, It is 
usually duo to the weakness of tbo eye muscles, and 
can be corrected l)y a surgical operntion. Tlio more 
powciful muscle may bo cut, which permits the eye to 
be brought into its normal iiositiou. This operation 
ought to be performed as early iu life as possible, for 
then it is most sucoessfnl. 
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T wsis a huyiiiii of Ilorbevt Siieucor tluit the first 
(‘-.soiUiiil to HMccess in lifo is ‘‘a yood aiiiirial/’ 
('’cvtaiiily Iho insiii \\\n> U Massed with lirm, el.isLic 


muscles, nn orert 
^♦('Donil physical fit- 


!? 


cai'ria4(0» ami a Klato of 
iiesK, pussossoa n very for 
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cjiliy wi 
bIiow it* 
BClf ] t) u 
H V 0 a t 
ni a n y 
ways. 

Exorcis(‘ 


in mode rat ion and the syinmotrical development of tin* 
body are of the firoaiest value in maintainiug a state 
of health and ^ilal enicioney. SnOudent use of the' 
mu: clos to keep them in good condition is favourable 
lo ilie a<*romi>li«hnieiJt of llio best mental woik. 


Beneftis of £rcrctse^ 

Firstly, it greatly aids digestion, thus improviog the 
iiiitritiou of all organs, including the brain. 

Sc'CoiKlly, it quickens breathiug,'In»th in the Inng^* 
and in the tissues. 

m 
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'JMiirdly, it also stimulates tlio ^cireulation^ seodin:^ 
tho puriC'Hl liltHJci hoiiuiliiig thj*ougli tlio art cries aiul 
into Iho ininntc ^upillavios {hrougliout llio enLiro 1 kk!.\. 

Fourtlily, a good ccijuliLion of miibculur litia'ss ustinli^ 
briugs 60IIIId» refrcsbing sleep, aiul a uell*balanced 
nervous sy^lcin. 

Filtbly, uad liiuilly, it coufcvibules to tliat caUn self 
possession, tUat wcli-btOanccd air, that (‘onibinulion of 
stremgth and gcntleuess, which is so aihuclivo in 
either sex. 

Tfie Meaning of Flabby Muscles* 

TIicm'O arc, of coui'se, exct'i>li<iiis, but as a ^( rui'al 
rule, ilabby muscles may be tulsou to donotx* a gi ueral 
uicntui, if iicd> iiujrab llabbujoss; white the training of 
llio iiKiscIcs, lu'pt within the proper liinils, wonderfully 
cnli\<*ns tlie s]»irils and llic general I one of a iicr.son, 
iiu'iitally as wtdl as pliysically. Study tiu* Hvvh of the 
men who Luxe left their luark in the history of the 
worhi, ami, though they luuy differ iu many respects, 
yon will find that they were Jiiostly alilc<‘ iu pc»ssosKin^ 
a certain firm ness of muscular texliir<*, and the ability 
to cudure severe Blniiii, physical and mental. 

Eaerctses for Busy Men. 

In this chapter wc shall endeavour to give busy 
'iicn and women boujo i>i'actieal instruction in physical 
ml I u VO of a character builed to their requirernonis. 
^Vo shall not aiui to make Sandows of tliem, bill, 
rather show each how to iuiproxe physique, strengthen 
the weak organs, make lixnu the llabby muscles, ju 
crease chest capacity, joduce undue fulness at tlio 
waist, square tho shoulders, round out tljo arms, im- 
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prove Jfg doveloinTjorit, and, in Bliort, maliO a more 
graeofnl, is Iron g, :mU B^’mmelrical man or woman. 

Alt tins Clin be done by jnoans of the following 
very cuj'erully arranged exercises, i^rovided they are 
faithfully taken. Filtoon minutes daily is all that is 
absoliilely reejuired, though ten ruinutos iii the morn¬ 
ing and again in the evening v.ill bo oveu more satis¬ 
factory : and persous who aro .ospcciuUy dclicicnt would 
do well to moLe it Ofteon. 

PrecMiions^ 

Just a few general piccautious be loro giving the 
exercise^,. Put youe trholc heart into everyIhhuj you 
do, Wlu'ii taking aj*m cxendsos, let your mind power 
Lo couc(‘ntratcd on your arms‘*uot painfully, but cheer- 
fully ujul earnestly. When taking breathing exorcises, 
do tlieiu also wiili a will and heartily, lixiiig the 
attoatiou on the lungs and the muscles of respiration. 

Take the exercises ^Yheu you aro fueling best. 
Never take them when physically weary. Endeavour 
ub the same time to be regular, so that a certaiu 
lumr each day will always find you busily engaged in 
this scientific musclo culture.*' 

riave the room well ^ventilated, and, if possible, 
bright and sunny. Exercise always in a cheerful mood. 
DctormiiKi to enjoy the process of developing your 
muscles, for, us the poet well puts it,— 

**Ko profit grows where is no pleasure ta'en.*' 

In the interests of conciseness, we give here, in 
theix* proiior order, some of the fundamental positions 
which will be used in the various combinations in the 
course of the chapter* The reader who expects to 
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tako up physical culture in earnest will do well to 
familiarise biiuself with tli(* Icjms applied to those 
]»osi(.ioiis. 

Standing, Primary Position. 

To take the correct standiny posi 

tion, slatid witli the back to a dour 

* 

or walk. TI*o heels bUould touch cacli 
other, and the feet form a riyht auylo. 
Tlu' beds, Lips, back, and bead should 
touch the wall, and tho arms haug louscb - 
WJiilu maintaining the erect position, 
bend the licnd backwards ns fu)' us 
possible. This ]>ushes the chest forward 
;iiui ux>ward, and s<*parates tho back 
from (bo wall. MMulo unuulainiuy this 
positiou raise the head, kec^ping tho cliiii 
well iu. Only tho lu'ds anti hips innv 
touch tho wall, and llic (outre of ynivity 
passes Ihrouyb tho bulls of the fee(. Fig. I'est 

tho })OBitioii ]jy raising the he<‘ls. If I his can be tloue 
without throwing tho body forward, tlie }><wition is 
correct. ^ 

If the directions Lave been carefully the 

positiou will be one of orcetnoss, dignity, ami grace, 
and pleasing to behold. More, it gives spring and 
elasticity to tlu‘ step, and iu walking minimises junhig 
of tho spine. Such is Iho proper staialiny })ositiun 
for man. It gives freedom of action to the lungs and 
all tho other organs of the body. At fir>»b the position 

s 

will bo tiring, if one is not nccustomcd to standing 
erect, and considcrabl<^ pructico may be necessary in 
order to make it a natural habit. 



FIj. 49. Correct 

Stuidiiifi. 




’lilt* Scifool of llciillh> 


2. Sifting, Primary Posiiioru 

Tlic chu’w or stool slunild bo of such hcij^ht as to 
allow iho foot io rost coinforJably on llu; Hoor. The 
irniik should 1 m‘ erect, tho chest well forward, the 
head crt^cl, chin in, and there should ho a strong foi- 
wartl arch of Iho s|»ine. Fi^. *1 h Hilting so that the spine 



44. Correct SliUog. 

Hero tho trunk is enu't. and Xhn 
obcsi^^cU fvivvuid. 



Fig. 45. lacopreot Sitting. 

Si (tin;* m tbWsl^'opIne ro^itlon rramtjs 

an* clirst u»d JUU'r.ere'< Mh 

boil, and aUo favouri curvatmo ol th« 


aicbes backward si iiernicidas Iiabit that interferes 
wil h rospirul ion. Fi^j. 45. 

Tlio jirop(*r wii> to sit down is to bond the knees 
and hips, hco])iiig the trunk erect. 

Walking. 

Take the corn'd standing i)ositioi], and constantly 
mJiintain the erect posture of the trunk, liond the 
body forward from the and step forward lightly, 

lotting the weight of the body fall forward on llio 
balls of the feet. The arms may swing at the sides. 
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sotnotiinos dc|cribod as au iuter> 
jjiittont falling forwanl, with a 
foot tluusi* forward iust in 
lo prevent falling. 

Tliero should be very litllc 
side sway of the body, and tin 
step should be brisk and cerlaiu. 
U the pobiliou is eorrecl, there 
will lie a fooling of ease aiid*eliis- 
tioity that liio old slonping gait 
oould nev€i give. 

4. Qimbing Stairs^ 

Most people make the mistake 

of btoopitig forward wIn'ii going 

% 

lip h1;uj's. Sueh an unnatural position uuikes the clnnh- 
ing diflicult and laboiious. Fig. 48. “Walk up stairs us» 
>011 \M>uld on the loved, and you will bo able to aceoni 
plish MiLh ciuiiiiaralixe 
(^ase wliat is usually 
c'oiisideivd to bcsiiwoori- 
sonio ta^^k. A very slight 
J’orv’ard bond of tlio 
iruuk at tlio hip joints 
is all lliat is reejaired 
lo luaintain eijuilihriuiu. 

Fig. 47. 

5* Ranning. 

Again the initial posi¬ 
tion is eorroot stand¬ 
ing (l) with the chest 
well forward. The heels 
scarccjly touch the 



rii 47. 

Correct poptUon for Ulmbtnf 


♦ ig. 4(). WalKiiig I 



Fip. 46. Corroc( 
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ground, and, at 
each fctridc, bo Lb 
fcob are olf tlic 
ground for a mo* 
ment. Tbo elbows 
are bent, and the 
bauds loosely 
douched. The 
movemont is really 
u rapid falling for¬ 
ward, the lower 
limbs coming for¬ 
ward to support 
iho body and pre¬ 
venting a fall. Fig. 
49. 

Compound Standing Positions• 

"We shall novi* gi\o a few compound standing posi¬ 
tions which will bo used in taking some of the move* 
incnts to be described later. In 
all cubc'S the correct standing posi* 
lion (see 1.) is tho basis of the 
position, the only dilTereuce being 
the position of the limbs. 

6^ ClosC’Standing^ 

Tlio are close together, 

touching at tho balls as well as 
at tho hocl^». Fig. 50. 

7. Toc-Standing* 

Identical willi correct s tan ding, 
except that tho bools aro raised cowet 




Fitf. 

WranC Po^JUon for C'lmblDC St&iro. 

bav'l uvikofll. 



Phyfticttl Di' ci:lo2> 



from the {rrouuU about two or th^ce inches. Fig. 51. 

8* Kncc-Bc^‘Standing» 

similar to No. 1, cxcoi)t that the kueos are bout 
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to a right angle. I’ig. 
52. 

?. Wing-Standing* 

Take. the standing 
i^osilion (seo l), and 
then lot the bauds 
rest DU the lutis, with 
thumbs bebiud the 
lingers iu froul. The 
elbows form right un* 
glcs, uud arc in tbo 
same plane as the 
trunk. Avoid bending 
tlio wrists. The arm 
and baud sbould form 
a straight line from 
the elbow to the tip 
of the index linger. 
Fig. 5i). ^ 

10* Bend-Standing* 

This is the same as 
No. 1, \Yith the ex* 
coption of tlic arms, 
which arc close lo the 
body, while tho fore* 
arms arc bent upward, 
tho fingers resting oti 
tbo shoulders. Fig. 51. 



Tic, 53, VlOf«iUAdM 
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Hcaw-Standing^ 

In tliis position ll )0 ui»por arms aj*c cxtcnJccl out¬ 
walk Is. forming light singlos with tlio trunk. ^.Djn 
foro-jH ins are rx1<nu1t'(l upward from tho,elbows with 



Pig. 64. Bend' 

Standing. 


palais facing, and 
forming right angb'S 
with the upper arms. 
Both arms *arc in 
the same piano as 
Iho trunh. Fig. 65. 

12* Rest-Standing* 

The huuds ure 
phuaul behind the 
neck witli palms for- 
M aid and lingers 
tonehing. The ol- 
})DWs should be well 
buck, in tho same 




I 


jihine as tho trunk. 
There is always the 
Iciidoney to bond 
the Lead •forward, 
which should be 
guarded against. It 
is an excenent posi¬ 
tion for expanding 
the cbest. Fig. 5C. 


<i ^ 


/S, Siretch-SUnding. 

This is identical 
with No. 1. excoiit 
that tho arms are 



Pig. as. H«»T«-ftudiiig. 


Pia.a7. Btrgtoh^ 
•taJftdiog. 
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rStenclf^d si might upward with tho palms facing. Fig. ''T. 

# 

t4* Yard^Standing* 

Take a coneefc standiug position, as described, in 
No. 1, and #11100 raise llic arms outward to a level 
w'llli tho sliouldors, keeping tho liugors closed and tlio 
jndms turiiod down. Fig, 58. 

These })ositious may be used in taking most of the 
following movements aftd exercises. It is iinporLjyit lo 
take each initial position aeon lately ns described in 
ord(M‘ to (buive the full iKuu'fit from the exertlise. 

Breathing Exercises* 

IJoforc deserihiiig llu' nuncmetits of Ihe trunk and 
other parts of llie body, we will giM' a few simple 
breathing exercises. They may be tak<‘n i>ing, sitting", 
oj' slauding. according to the )f’<juireiiionts of tho in¬ 
dividual case. See tliat then? is pleuly of fresh lur 
Iti breathe. 

15* Deep Breathing* 

TaliO tho standing 
position (l) and in¬ 
hale slowly, filling tho 
iur^gs to their utmost 
a p ac i t y . Then 
hr'catho out slowly. 

'i'o breathe proi>frly, 
liioro must ho free 
action of tbo chest 
and abdominal mus¬ 
cles. During inspira¬ 
tion there sliouid be 

un increaso in the ri<.«o. Tu^d-sundia^. 
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three? (lianiotc: ^ of tbo chc^t, autcro-i>Oflorir)r, latcriih 
and vortical, n > sho^n in the accompanying diagram, 
fu o:^|)iraiinn those fiamo diamotoi’S arc all diminishcii in 
size. Pj'k. Ctuistriction of any sort must bo nA oided. in 
l)ro;i(Inn;,', nso both cbost and abduininal nujscles. This 
is known oosto•abdominal breathing. Always breatiu^ 
Ihi-ough the nose. Repeat throe to twelve times. 

J6*wDeep Breathing, Holding 
the Breathe 

Inliab' the air as directed 
in Ko. 15, and, when tlie 
lungs ;u*c full, hold the bi'oath 
for half a nunnlo or longer, 
and then empty tho lungs. 
Repeat throe to twelve times. 

/ 7 * Deep Breathing ^ith 
Percussion* 

This is tljo same as No. 
10, except that, whilo hohiing 
the liivalh, th(* hands niter- 
nately strike the chest gently. 
R^^ncat three to twelve times. 
Fig. CO. 

t8* Deep Breathing, Sounding "AhI " 

This is similar to No. 15, but, in exhaling, tho 
sound ah is matlo distinctly and clearly as long as 
possible. Repeat three i n twelve times. 

19* Explosive Breathing* 

Inhalo slowly to your full capacity, and then breathe 
out qnickij*. This excrcifio may bo reversed, inlialing 



Dla£rA.tn Ahowlntf erhantf^A tn tho oheoi 
C.LV uy aaring rooi^lrailon. 

1, 2, fittrxl'rht Bhmnnc rTpMi<lort 

i cm* 

crot'tctJ chci^t aftor expiroaon. 
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qnickly, and brealbiug out. slowly* oi ilio Inn^s may 
bo filled and rniplied rapidly. F^epoat two \o six 
times. 

Theso breat hinfi exorcises m'ny be eonibiiied with 
many of ih(f following; inovomciit.^, and especially tbe 
raising of the arms upward abovo tlic 
head or extending them backward. 


Head Movements. 

Wo shall only describe two movements 
of the bead--bending and twisting—as 
follows 

20. WingSUndingf Head-Bending. 

While maintaining the correct stand- 
ing position* bend the head forward as 

far as possible. Fig. 01. 

Then to tho right, left* and backward. 
Tvcpoat oiKih flexion three to twelve tinios, 

2U Wing-Standing, Head- Tm>istirig. 

n'nrn tho head slowly to tho right 
siblo, nnd replace. 

Then to tho left. * 

Alternately, right and left. 

Repeat each three to twolrc times. 


FJC. CO. Position for 
Chest PerooHlon. 


as far ns pos- 


Arm and Finger Movements- 


These are some of tho uiusl/ interesting and valu¬ 
able. Those involving the shoulders servo to strengthen 
the chest as well as tho arms, and thus iinprovo 
breathing. Unless otherwise directed, do them with 
vim and alacrity. 
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22. For<tv^^Hi. 

f 

Tlaise tha ri^ht arui forwanl to a Jevcl with the 

BbouUler, kcK'iiiiig it fetrai^ht and woll o\* 
Jr y lendcul, with yahn turned iuw.i/ii. 

Do liLewibO witli I ho Jofl' arm, 

/ \ Altcrnalc, lir^t the risht \irtn and then 

^ tlif> Jt'ft. 

Thiiso both arms toyethcr. 0:!. 

Jf J!<'|K*ut oneh inovouicut tliree lo twelve 

I' Jf liuu‘S. 

f a 25. Arm^Ridsing, Ouhvdrd. 

I H This jK siiinlar to NtJ. *22. e\eepl llia( 

tim arms are ndseil sj<lt'wa}s insie.xi of 
foiwiird. 'riu‘ uaiins should fare down- 

Fl«. 01 Hrxd* ^ 

Tiei>eat c'ach inovomrnt Ibrw to twelve tlinC}*. 


24, Standing, Arm-Raising, Backward. m 

This n'oveineiil, tou, *> srnjilar t<i 
No. 22, bull ill this case' (tie arms aro ( ,—^ 

iai?^(‘d aiul o.\tended backward n« far as \ ' M 

]ioasih]o iMllioiit strninin^c. Tlie ])alins 
face. I I 

First raise tlio right arm backward, ^ | 

and Ibcii Iho left. i 

iVjLcrnato right and left. I 

Raise both arms together. I 

Iict:irat eacli movoinent ihrce to ' 
iwelvo tnuos. • 

25. Shndinff, Arm-Stretching. “Vor*»Ta"‘'“'^- 

While EliXQcling in the nsuul posilinn, with nn\i;> ul 
the eitlc, rpivch fiownwanl with hi.tli arms as far ns 
possible. 


E« - - 


F)d»02> ilFm.RftlBlng. 

Forwu.d. 
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arms extondod siilrwjiys cm a IjmtI wiWi ttio 
ihuulilors, reach out ward as far as )K»ssihlo. 

lAloml i\iQ arms forward <m a Jcvid w ifli the sluaihlers, 
aiul forward as far ns ])ossil»la. 

Kow cxliMid i lio arms iipNx.iMl, as iu **M n'tch-h( sindin^/’ 
;mi( 1 r(*a<'li ajnvartl- 

<su’l) movement 1\\<i lo s{\ (inuN. 

26* Bend^SUndiny, •Arm-Extending, D(/wn^^rd. 

For the iniliiil ]u)siljoi)» m*<' Xo. 10. 

I'Atoivl 1h(' arm «l()\Mi\\ard as far as iu)>sihU\ 

wrfli IJie jniltn 1urMe<( iiiuard; lil^rwise the sum; 
liK^n nItcM'rialoly; air<l Jasily 

U('|»oat ViivU moseinriU/ iwo 1o Mxlimos. 

27. Bend-Standing* Arm-Extending* Forzoard. 

n’iiis is I he same as No. ]l{\, I'xrcpl I fiat llio arms 
nrn <‘xlomi('d f<jrNYar<I, wilh i»alins faciiiK* 

Ih'j»cal i\\c}\ niov<*iU(*nt twu to six tunes. 

28. Bend-Standing, Arm-Extending, Ouhvard* 

111 tills rxereiso ilie anus aro cstc'iuled outxsards froiu 
(In'sid(‘s, withimlmsturnedward ; first the rmlit arm, 
{h<»n the Joft, then alternately, and lastly botli lo; 4 (‘fiier, 

llepeul each Jiiovemonl two In six linu^s. 

29. Bend-Standing, .Arm-£r/ending/ Upward. 

Fxlend tlio arms slraiKht upward, with I'ulnis faeiji^S 
in the order deserilM'd for No. 2K. 

Fepcat Ciieh inovemont Imo to six limes. 

30. Hesve-Standing, Arm-Bending, Inward. 

For this position see No. Jl. I>oiid the foro-uriufi 
inwards, touching tho slionhlerK with tlie fnigors. 

Itepeat three In twHvo times. 
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3U Heave-SUndlng, Arm-Extendbxg. 

E:iU‘iul tho arms ouLwani wilh I ho 
XialiUK lururd up, keeping tl\eui l('\el 
with 11 HI hliuulders. ^ 

Repeal llireo to twelve times. 

< 52 . Heave-Sianding, Fore •A rm-Roiatingt 

Forvfard^ 

9 

Rotiile tho fore nrnts for\Yar<i lo a 
le\el \vi(h tlio ahouh 
tiers. Vig. 

tllM'e |r) 
iwelvn tunes. 


Fig. 

H«av 4 'tlAng 1 ng, 

Fur* A^mi Roiat«d. 

Fofward. 

35. Standing, Arm- Twisting. 

^Vllll llie nrrns liauging at the sulcus, 
1 wisIj holli outward. The iiiust 

1)0 ]v(']>t nt (ii\[ exlon^»ioD during ilio 
i wist mg. 1’lieu twist iuw'ard, ami la.^tly 

allernalo thi' nio\ c'itnails. 
Tlepc'at Oiich inc)\einent 






Pig. •<. KoCatlng 
Both Arrng. 


tlireo 1o i wadvo ti?nes. mwawl Blng^-BUndlnC. 

34. Standing, Arm-Rotating. 

Bring tho light ann forward, upward, 
and Iwickwai’i!, iloscrihiiig as largo a (mclo 
as possible with tlio j>oinled fingers. Keep 
the dhow well extended. Repeat two lo 
six (lines. 

Now reverse the movement, and ngain 
repeat two to six times. 

Rotate the left nriu ia like manner. 

Now rotate both arms together, first 
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in on© (lirecti(jn, anil then in the other. Tlii. (>1. He* 
licat cflch two to aix times. 

35. Standing, S^lmming^ 

Tak .0 the* correct sUuidiug position, aud hciicl the* 
arms inward with palms turned down and fingers 
touching. The (dhows simuld ho on a IoxtI with the 
stiouldcrs. I'lg. ft”). Now cxh*ml )uti\i ann^ Jhi'ward 
with pnlnib Inrut'd outwArd, then hack as far ;is possible, 
ri'l urn io tlu* initial position. 

ExecuU' the inovomeufs with precision and \i*ri. 

Throughout the diffcn'ut posihons, tlio arms sljoiild 
alwayR be kept well extended, and at t.lm snuio ludfilit 
as 11)0 sliouiders. 

Hepoat thi*co to tveel\(^ times. 

I 

• 36* Standing, Arms^Ftinging, Backward 

Take the sain<*. initial position as dosevihed lor 
ssvimming (No. 35). W’ith one Jnoveiiiciit (juicKb throw 
tbe anus buckwaid as fur as jiossiblo, still keeping 
them at the same height as tlie shoulders. 

This is an excellent exercise to develop tlie chest 
and increase the hreatbiug capacity 

Ilci)©at Ihroo to twelvp times, 

37* Standing, Fingers-Bending and Extending* 

Clench botli liand.s and tlicii extend tlio fingers allor- 
nately. Cousulerahlo vigour should he ])ut into iliosG 
flexions and extensions. 

Repeat three to twelve times. 

Trunk Movements* 

Movements of the trunk should bo taken t at her 
slowly and deliberately os a rule. In this way the 
greatest benoUt will bo derived. 
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f 33* ^ing^Slanding, Trunk^Bending, For^ardm 

IiothI Ihe trunk forward from the biiis, 
keeping a (Strong iiiwiud curve in tliG 
bac'k :i.s in Um coircct KlanJing poHiliou. 
Fig. (>(}. Repeat three to twelve tiiuea. 

29* Wing^Standing, Trunk^Bending, 

Bachw3ird. 

'Diin inove'ment is somowlial dinicuH > 
and <luo care should he J0^ 

^ lahen not (u slraiu llu* V'i-i 

Boodinf. Forward. ^ ^ 

ward iauuling wiW he cnmpmutivc’l.\ \\ 

slight; Jicvertlmlrss, the niovcinrnt in \ \ W 

jx. \rgnrous one it lak^Mi projuM-ly. i 

Take tlio wing slandiug jiosilion, and 1*1 f' 

then bojid llio trunk («u*k\var<l, ko(*ping W J f 
(ho relali\(' ]n)sition i>r Iho lu'ad the I / / 

sanio as in hlauding. If corrcctiy dnnr^ r / / 

llie h(nly Will form a how from h<*el tu / / / 

jifk liead. ]*hg. 07. 

Yj Repeat two to si?c 

Fid. OB. Trunk- 

IIiImS* B«ddlJ)|{« Sideward. 

( n \ 40. SUnding, 7rffnA-£rn</i'rt^^ S(de<u>ard. 

4 Tiiko the slandirig position, and boiul 
Jho trunk to Iho riglit n.s far as possible, 
ft m lkin*t let tin* head drop to tlio side. 
/ / Repeat three io twelve times. I'ig. OSi. 
I jM Do likewise to tho It'ffe siile. 

I 4t* Wing^Standingt Trunk’-T^isiing* 

nw Twist the trunk blowly to the l ight 
ftwa^nV'sMh«rV«4, as far as possible^ without st raiuing, and 
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tlioii return to X)osit]ou. Sec that I lie in in tbo 

5 iuit;il cuJutnn above tbo Inijs, tlie Jailer reinaiuiny in Uie 

UftUal |»osittou (airing tlio nuivejiienl. OH. 

• Leg ^nd Foot Mo^vemenis. 

/ jS!any of Ihost* tnoveineitts nujuiro cure fill 

Jw balaijciijy, and hcuce must be talveii ver> 
acciaatel.v. There ifi always u leudt*ncy to 
I .,w tlio i)osition ot tbo trunk in •Joiiig 

1 I j les moveiiK uU, but this is a mistake. The 

^ j // t*huuld be kept owd, as ib^s^sibcsl in 

\A tbo <*urrcel sluiidiu^* IK^sition. 

iJM 42. Wing-Standing, Leg-Eziending, Sideward. 

ritf- mTT r^. Extciul the ijybt le g to tlu? siiino »siil(5 as 

Twi«UAg« lijgli us XHisbilile. Jn faking (hitf 

and siinllar iuoveiucnls, do not allow tlio body to sway 
to the opposiLo bide» butcoublontly 
maiutain tbo civet ihjsI lion of tlio 
trunk. Fig. 70. 

Do tbo same with tbo left leg. / u ' jf/ t \ 

Tbon alternate right and left. (W / 

Reivat each movement two to I' Ur 

hix limes. ♦ 7 ^ /j\w 

4Z. Siandingf Leg^Extending, / /4 i 

Forward. / f 1 

T^i^jfend the right h‘g straight / / \\ j 

forvvard as liigli as possible, ket*[i Ac/ I \ 

ing tlie ljie(? exli^nded, and mum- j ^ 

taining the eon’oet iiuisc of truuk. . .. — 

Extend tiio left leg in the samo y,g. 70 . Lcj Eni^oding, 
way; tlicn aUrnnil<‘ly right and 
loft, roiH*ating oa<di two to six times. Fig, 71. 
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FItf. 71. Leit*ExtQndfE2|« F6'*wanl. 


44. SUnding, Leg-Extending, 
Backivxrd* 

J'^xtcnd tlio right leg bac!* 
wnnl jis far us possible, again 
beeping botli km'cs straiylil, 
uimI I ho trunk oecl. Fig. Tl, 
Du likcwisi* with tlio loft leg, 
uiul tlwai alternately, right and 
loft, iieticat two to six limes. 

45* Wing- 
Standing, Leg- 
T*wisi{ng. 

While stand¬ 
ing nil tlifi loft 
rai&o tlio right slightly, and twist 
it viguruusly to tlie right, I.oe)aiig tiu* 

KtU'o oNl<antod; thou to llu* Ml, and 
aUt'rnatol>, n*|io;i(ing oaoh ninvoment i 
two (n six limes. Do likewise wdlh the 

lefl» leg. 

46. Standing, Leg-Lifting. 

Iluise the right leg 
forward, so that there will bo a right 
angle at tlic hix>*jniul, and also at the 
knee-joint. Fig. 73. 

Now ruLse the Jcf. leg in the same 
wav. 

Itei>cat oueh three to twelve limes. 

47* Standing, Leg-Bending* 

Boiiii the right leg so that a right 
angle is formeil at the knee. The Hugh 
to be kept parallel with the other limb. 
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Bend tile left leg iu tlio same \va.\. Fjy. 74, 
Ileiicut each Ihi'co to twelve lime*. 

484 Wing-Standing, Knee-Bending, 


Bend tho tnees to a riglit angle, if i»oiisil)ic, kcei)ijig 
the heels on llio gruumi, und the trunk 
i'rc‘fL 

Ilcpeut three to tw'elve limes. 

4 9. Wing-Bidding, Heel-Raising. 

Kise on iLu lues ns bigli us x*<>ssible. 

KepCiit three to twelve liincb. 

Comhinaiion of Mcfoements, 

Tbo forefiuing e\eroibes may bo coin- 
biiK'd Willi dirreront positions, wiiic^b give 

vaiiotv uud render llio exeivises more 

♦ « 

or less dilTlcult. For exampK*, Jiead- 
beiuling may bo taken in the ordinary 
standing juisitiou (No. ]) or in certain 
compomid positions, such as: close-stundiiig, a liltl<‘ 
more vigorous; toe-standing, re(]uiring st ill more 
energy; wing-standing, a comf()i*(ablo aiul easy }>ositj<jn; 
bend-standing; lieavo-staiiding, a litUe nioro diOiculi ; 
rost-standing, nioro dilbeult; uud sLrolcli-standiug, movo 
vigorous. These various iinsilions ai*(‘ described in 

Nos. 0 to 11 inclusive. Some ot them may also be 
combined with flie sitting uud lying primary ])Osition-, 
thus giving a still larger variety of exereisos, amJ 
allowing them to bo graded ueeordiug to the physical 





condition of Dm in<iividual (*aso. 

BoNcrnl exercises, too, may be combinej together. 
For example, arin-ntising witli lu»el-nusing. Siiaco for¬ 
bids us to give more tbaa a very fow' of these compouud 
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exotcuses, but the luiiiibcu* may be augiiHUilod almost 
iudrliiiitely. * 

50. Deep-Bre^thing, Arms-Rsising, Bachw^trd. 

Staiul with I he unim at the sides. W^iile inhaling 
tli<' nil’, the arms backward. Tliis iuovc‘inon( 

IMishcH t })0 cliosL birwuixi ami (ii»ward, und thus bivours 
rcspiuit inn. 

boi^eiil two to nix times. • 

% 


5U De^p-Breathing, Arms^-Raising, Forward, Upnvard. 

Wljile breathing in, slowly laiso the 4'NltMn!nil anus 
/orwurd and iipward unh! dircs lly abov4‘the IjoaJ. Tlii‘ 
antis shunIJ lx* )Mii*alI(*I and extended, am] tito t>alni > 
la ring. 4'lie air is exhaled wliilo the nian.s uio slowly 
retnrmsl to 

This and lln* billow iirg exorcise should he takc'ia witli 
d(‘[ib(M*al ion. An elfort should made to H‘ach as f.ir 
as jKJssible with (lie /ingeis wlnio executing the m<)\c* 
mold. 

two to six times. 


52. Standing, .Arm5-5/re/cAm^ with Hed-Riising. 

Tliis IS (he same as t<o. 2‘s except that oaib Inno 
bolli aians ari' slr4d< hed the gymnast rises on bis lor , 

two to six times. 

53. Close-Sianding, Arms-Raising. 

See No. G for the iiiitiai ixisiliun. liaise the anus 
as direeted in Nos. 2li, and 24. 

54. Wing^Close-Standing, Heel- Rais ing. 

The initial position is a comhiuaf ion of wiiig^standiug 
ami cIose«»tanding. Ibvise the beds as high ns ]»issiblo 
IVom tho (loor. 

Kepoat Ibreo to twelvi* times. 
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55. Bcnd’QoscSianding, Arm-Eztauding. 

% 

'I'liis i< ii (*()h)l>iiK(lioii uL* iM'iid-stauding and close- 
. Uinding. 

For dir{H' lions i’or Uu» oxcrcise, sec* Nos. 26 lo 29 
iDcUisi\i‘. 

56. Wing~ Toe- Close - Si^ n ding, Knee^ Ben ding. 

^I'ho tiosilioii is o C(an}>it):if ion of t<je and 

idoso*^ltuuinr^ Uio laoni'i on llio (wai^-positiou). 

For tlio iiu»\i tu<'nl mi* No.-IS. 

57. Rcsf-Close^Sianding, Heel-Raising. 

Tito imlial poslliioi is u conihinoliiin uf n^st iitul 
closo-sliUHitn^^ (Nos. Unnd 12). 

M.iiiy ollior luoMMiM'iiljn.\\ ho t.<k<'n from tlii.s 
posiliog^ sut^li iiH Nos. V»H, iO, 4\t il*, and IT. 

58. Rcsi-Toe-SUnding, Tnmk-Bending. 

Iloro MO a oonjiunatioii of r«*st andtiX-staiuliug 

No 7 stmI J2^ 

For llio 1 1 iink-l>oiHiin^s soo Nos. «»S irj 10. 

Olln*r iiuno'iu‘Uls mav also Im* takon frotii tiiis position, 
such as Ni»w 42 (o is. 

5 9. Wing-Sitting, Hea d-Bending. 

The haiuts mo jdaced upon tlu^ ln}ts (lie same as 
in wing-staudinK. 

T'or the o\er<'isc see No. 20. 

60. Wing^Siiting. Knees-Opening and Closing. 

Separate (lie knees a foot or nioie, and close them 
a^ain. The heeds should ivjiialn touching during the 
exercise. Figs. 7a aiul 70. 

Bc^jjcat three lo twcho tiiues. 
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6 U Wing-Toe-SUndingf 
Jumping* 

This and tho follow- 
ing exercises are quite / i 
vigoroas aud proj>er \\ 
care sJioijId be talu^rj 
I <) avoid strain or over- 
exertion. • ^9 

TliO initial position 
is a combination of |f 
sving-standing and^^jf 
loo-standing. Bend 
tho knees to a right » 


FJj. 16. 
Winf 

Khmc ClotttcJ. 


Flg.lU. Wing.Sluing. , , ,, , Khmc CIqi»cJ. 

iUk««tov<.n. angle, and then itiahe »»••« 
a Ji’^ht jump in place, coming dosvu uu your and 

Wilij knees bent. ^ 

Jlcpcat two to six times. 

This exereiso nuiy ho varied hy juiupiug forward, r'ide* 
ward, or biiekvs'ard. 


62. Strelch-SUnding, Trunk-Bending, Forward. 

Take (he correct position and l)end forwrud and 
dow’^nwnrd, trying to touch the lloor with tho Onyors. 


If imposfhblo to touch tho flu(»r at 
first, praetice will soon nuiko it easy. 
Fig. 77- Avoid stiuiuing. 

IiL'poat two to six times. 

Flexion and Pcsisiance. 
lii coucluding the exercises, we 
will briefly describe a very' simple 
yet effective method, which we may 
call flexion or extension with resi.si> 
anco. 



fig. TT. Truck Bufidiog. 
Forward, 
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Pli ysical T)ecelapment. 


Bend t lie iiugcrs of the right hand slowly, at the same 
time opposing the flexion by the extensor uiubcles. It is 
possible to put eonsidcrahle' energy into the exercise. 
After complete flexion, extend the fingers slowly, at tlie 

sun.o t'mo opposing 
exfension by the flexor 
UlllscloS. 

If both hands are 
«-loseil at the sUiiic 
fiitK'. and then the 

FU* 80. ThM Httnd Htruntfly Flcii*d. 

wrist 8 and elliows llexi'd 
in tnni, the iijoveinent becomes a very powerful one. See 
Figs. 78, 70, and 8U. Any group of tlexor or extensor 
muscles may be exercised in tbe same way. 

Daily Programme. 

\ 

The following programme of exercises lias bei'ii pre- 


pared 

for 


lio 

wish 

to 

do 

them systc 

niatically. 

There 

a IV 

t('n 

groiiiis, 

and 

each 

^roup in 

ay 

be 

lakou 

daily or Iwico 

daily for a 

Wt'i 

L’k 1 

ur Innge. 

r. 
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15, 

16. 

•10, 


49, 

:{8, 

39, 

•25. 

46, 

20. 

27. 

21. 

1 . 

15, 

IT. 

22, 

40, 

23, 

29, 

42. 

30, 

48. 

37, 

20, 


ni. 

10. 

18. 

‘.14. 

41t 

in. 

43, 

31. 

40, 

45, 

36, 

47. 

‘JL 

IV. 

15. 

18, 

10. 


w 

39, 

31, 

44. 

35. 

20, 

40, 

21. 

V. 

15, 

10. 

IT, 

•^r>. 

■10, 

30. 

49. 


39, 

27, 

t 

•H. 

VI. 

15. 

10. 

11*. 

•>*) 

i;,s, 

39, 

43, 

30, 

20, 

40, 

11. 

2D. 

Vll. 

15, 

50, 

17. 

Ti, 

28, 

29, 

40, 

3D, 

45, 

51, 

D3, 

•21. 

VIII 

50, 

16, 

20. 


27. 

28. 

41, 

4:1, 

37, 

34, 

o7. 

01. 

IX. 

51, 

17, 

1». 


58, 

52. 
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50, 

65, 

60. 

30, 

4b. 
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51. 
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54, 

62. 

46, 
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48, 

33, 





CHAPTER III. 


Physical Deterioration. 

|~^jlYSlC.\lj (Iclcriofiitioii in* a MilijecL wliicli han 
* /micli to tl»o Ion* of laic ycats in Grcal 

Urilani, America, uiiii oilier lii;;lily ci\ilj>cil iialioiis ' 

Army vccriiitinR scr««‘anls ciim|)l:iii> llial llic inalci'ja! 
liavc. lo draw from is iiol. as j^nod as it used to 
li(‘, till' iiercoiitaye of rejeelinits on (lie scoie of illl- 
sotiiid oi'^^ans or poor deselopiiu'iit lieiiij^ greater lliaii. 
*to tlu’ir kmnsh'duc, Jt ever was l)efor<>. Moi-i'over, llic 
birthrate is slowly but sleadily vli'creasinj'; more infatils 
dio under a year old lhaii was the case half a ceiiLin.v 
atto; and eaiieer, a disease especially alb'clintf persons 
whose tissues lia\i‘ low K’sisiiny tiower', is increasing 
at ail alarming rate. 

Physical Inferiority- 

While loalh to admit snc-]i a thing, wo can hardly 
deny that Ibere Inus been somo doterioralion in health 
iiml ]ih}sii]u<' thaf, though living in an ag<‘ whoo 

*AL u MdUskou Houm* fiiK I iu till) (»f lUi* nalioTiul lidt^ 

m 1 i iidiiit un she *JHih (if Juins Hir Jujiu-h L'nihbm-UrovMii: inuiUt tUc 

follow .11^ ttiiitng ruiniLikH: 

“H HiJNoiK' «ny OoubK A'i lo 0i<* j ml f'jo tu a Un'o sr'.al** 

o( pliv It* il iirt< i uiriition, 1 ituuM ns^nittmi nd hiiti * r hrr to chiiisuk a oji 

llie KK‘ul toiivbtinn of iHimlt'c |Scnilj»d!, ttuliluviud thr last tlirt'o moutlis 

Til At n]KiTt H a Bt&rllmg hum an diKUimut, ard jiistiUei tl:o riiiiirk of the 
ttco of mtliirtiliul nX\:. iii rrspoiiMih* for i(. that it ii^u^ry miioU' 

.)! ilioigA, (JeMivinc the enimua consideration of All thou^'htfi;] turons. I 
i goijii* to troiiUo 70a with <ii Utils of the royo t, liu 1 BlionUl U\.v U> sav 
(hut it ht tH loith iho reaultB of the minute cianuuatuin of 1,000 ehUihen 111 
ilunilev 111 elemental >* scUimIs, t>ro(*e«4iii;; on the line^ uheOtlj followed at Glaiv 
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knaw]ctlj;i3 nf rvi'ry kniil i.-s ^‘(‘norally (blTusril, \s1hmi 
I bo coiuijt iojis of life in soino respoj'ts nn* hot tor Ilian 
ov(^r bofoio, an*! I ho a\ oraiio si iiTulanl of oiluoalion 
vastly ln^l»cr than it \Nas a Iniailrod yoars a^o-yol, 
in jilnsioal (iovcIoiiuaniU in downri^lit animal vitn'oiir 
aiul TK*r\o for<*<‘, \\(* aro inferior lo onr amoslors, 

II may Iio aruinal I hat a djininisliiu^' <l<‘a|])r:d(' 
lidU annlhor tnits hat does nothini4 of llio tiuvh 
Our iloalliralo is lower lhan it iiso<l to ho hf'o;hiso, 
as a j'osnil of piihlii h>aiono atul sanitation, wo uw 
sa\od Iho ('Mornious ra\a«os of iMilKinn^ l»la^Mii'. sinallpo\, 
typhoid ami some oilier diseases whirli, in for- 

nu'r (ioeiinaU'd cities, <tarryinK off llio woak anrl 

unfit, tliuh» in a sonse, iinprnxiim Ihe aNCTa«o statnhird 
of lurilth ami |di\sa|iie. 

To flay, our sysleni of pnhlic hv^o'no and sanit.a • 
i ion, ami t lie? skill of surgeon atid physic ian, (uuihlo 
irs lo kec'p onr imaliils and seini-invalids alive* for 
ruany year**., and lluis lower Iho (h^athrate, hut with- 
(udj incroasjn^ our vilal eniciency. Iti fact, as just 
IHunlod Old, Iho real oiTcct is rallior lo l•(‘^lu^•o il. 

Tendency of Modern Life. 

We have, then, lo f.iec* I In' faet that the toriderun 

»;nw, KihiilwT'h, HnA AlM-nlwn, ln>l t.invni? Uir invrsfifTRlion furihcr. nml 
it out M iih iiumiic aita MiurulouH W** All < iiocirtl Ui I^* l«iia 

Out tUf KaKK)*-<*U»Mr<'ii t1 tyy of thu Uh Ui, or vriru'S <** '*1^ 

uiMvefs^U; tint AS lu.iisj as <*• \k'T c • ttt. suffer fioni drfri (•» nf tisjod, 

rMjTiijin? coio'olioft hy s|X’CtAi|4s; tli «t a*> Fi.u»y ns forl'-ihi»*c r r c^’Ol. sijlTrr 
lrt*in clrftfju'S", rul iri*«-d lousiU, narnnuls: |»cit it w,in lu'VoM'l r xiMU'Uiliou lu 
fliscoM-r of On* o ymsiij* rhilai«*n nttr’icbOK Adiool, ns lunnj' ns TimoU'en 

|>rr rMi(. k.jJTit frorii clisi* >s(*r of lh«* |:l.(nils, nlin'Mt of <v lnl>cr«:tili«r 

naluro, that as many Ab tvo p r ciut. mi (Tor frc»ta cliw?n*iO of tlio Ikiikb; Ihnii 
inanv tis^inm* |H*r rvnl. Miffor ftom of Ihi* aiat what w irmsi 

a ff’n sliijitf, that M vrn and a half p<'r r»nt. stiff^T from «U'«*iisr fd Lhc hi iut; 
while a Him h laruvr huiuUt khow a flU»btn»ss and weahnivs of U*ut or^aii, IJoi 
efTucti of umlerltssjinif of of ovciJ'SfiU'ni. l**a*U\idv aft- r fHoling lUi«i Misirf, 
o.rn QhhH m painfol aseuilMimiuit, *li Ibe wholu roUciiV uiid in liter« oqi; 
sound, iicrfcfU;' Jiaality rhilj i«fO’*** 
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of jjiodcrn hfo is, from a physical slJindpojiU,, down¬ 
ward. Wo liiivo wandorod far awiiy from mUiiro, and 
iivo siifTering tlio oonseipiencos. It l)olu)V(»s ns (<> mukc 
stronuoijs clToils, before it is too lato, to hiik'iuI our 
ways, and by adopting; a more naitiral mcalo of livinf; 
to arrest tbo downward course. Nay more, wo must 
do nnr host to Ro ou and iiiaiiRuralo rntlical joforms 
III llio ^^:Iy of hotter housing, and public. haiutatioM. 
•imJ a wiiiiM* diffusion of lioutlh priiiciplos anionfi^l 
the pt'ople, with a view of huiUlius iij> a slronR, 
healthy nation which shall be as noted for the syin 
mc^trical devcHopment, the vjtal eftuamicy, and radiant 
hoallh of its people ns tins nation is now luih'd for 
its Croat wcahh and coniriiercial prosj^cnly. In otlu r 
words, wo must realise tliat wo- have an iinperial 
health prnlileiu to sulvo, * 

Cause of Deterioration. 

Whnt IS the c niise of prosi'uL day dofonor iit ion ? 
Many differ out rca^s ns ha\e boon suRgestod. Wo lu- 
lic'vo that ono of tliinn is the dos<*rlion of tho (ounlrv 
with its frees healthy, outdoor life, and th(' crowding 
into the citios. Overcrowding and imuh suffering arc 
inevitable under present oonuitions of city life. Most 
city workuicu arc lining week by week from hand to 
mouth; they do not lay up anything, ilenco temporary 
lack of einplojnieiit means to them immediate want, 
and if they arc not already in the slums, they will 
drift there, and, in the eouTSo of time, heeome depend¬ 
ent on the rates. 

Children of the Slams. 

flow is it with tljo children of tho slums? They 
arc absolutely cheated out of their rightful Imntoge 
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of bimbhinc, fresh air, fuid groen fields; tliey are ham¬ 
pered OQ every baud, aud if tliey death in 

infancy, grow up pale, sickly/ and ill-developech Some 
live lives of shame, others become inefficient factory 
bands or infcft'ior soldiers; only a few attain to real 
fulness—all becanso they never hiid a fair chance. 

Dignify of Labour. 

Country life is avoided by some b(T.aiJse it 
necessarily a laborious one. Tho cause of borne of ili' 
industrial evils of tho present day is tho aversion to 
hard %vurk. Men %\ill do almost anything to get money 
c.vccpt Work for it with their hands. Tho dignity c>f 
micful labour, esi>ccially that primal duty of culUvaling 
tJio boil, eUoiild bo taught in our schools, and advocated 
from tlio It'ctnro platform, and by tho public prossr.. 
As Iho'Dulvo of Dovonsbiro V(unarl>ed in a loccnt ad¬ 
dress, tho tendency <*t tuir present educational HysLem 
\ii io make ederks of all tho brightest buys* wlicresis 
a proper pro^xjrlion should bo cucou raged to look lo 
tho soil for their living. The man behind tho plon^li 
is a personage of greater importance to the wnlfaro 
of the empire than is generally re^iliscHl, and tlic cii- 
couragoment of a healthy Jove of the soil, and a prido 
in getting the best vctnrns for one’s labotjr by employ¬ 
ment of the most approved inetliods, would foster a 
new kind nC imperialism, having as one of its results 
tho improving of the nation's physique. 

AJ'^Danfages of Useful Work. 

Athletics aro very good in their way, but they are 
not evorything. Useful work out-of-doors is real and 
satisfying to a degree that athletics uo\cv can bo, auJ 
tbo cultivation of a love for such pursuits will put 
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iK‘\v tluHJf^hlrN iiiU) our youtU, aiul (liorn jin ia- 

siyJjt into Iho real loraniiig and diynity of lilo micIi 
us j !j<*y can never R(‘t from nMdi;i;4 sUn j papers 

and novels, attendiii;{ fooilnill mat<*ijos, uml frctjiu'uJing 
tlieatres and music; balls. Yes, and Iho^work vill give 
ilumi (irmuess of nniscle, a appetite, and that 

sound nervous system winch is so <“onspicuuusly want¬ 
ing in these days. 

•TiuJ subtle iufltiencoH for lu'altli wliicdi tin* rountry 
life siffords arc nunh Jiiore juiworful tliaii wo 
VCo am otily just awaking lo Iho fact lliat conMunin 
tion, tliat “wlutt' plague*' winch (‘Jirjics n.T jijoro 

people than alt other iiifoctions diseases put i.jgollHU’. 
is largely a n'sult of luc'atliiiig foul air. I'u‘ other 
iiialadic's fiw also dun to p<!IsoiuhI air, and m^lahly 
that general decline in physical suonr wlnc^i i- so 
characleristic of Ihc' people* o( lo-day. 

Smoke-Laden Air of Cities* 

The air of our largo cities is ]iea\y willi smoke, 
dust, and other iiux)iiritics. To iK.'rsons of scusili\<' 
organisation it is a wonderful reliid to gi’t only a* f<*w 
mill's out of sui'li ]>la(;(*H as Ijondoii, Glasgow, nr Isew 

c 

York. liifo si'cins to lake on brighter hues, tho whole 
outlook is clianged fur the bclU'r, disaxk})ointiiU'nts lose 
their sling, and liopo springs nj> anew. Then there 
is a coinpunionsbix) witli iiaturo which, all nnciuisciously, 
steadies llic nerves, builds up Iho vitalily of Die whole 
body, and infuses a i>oaceful calm in tho idace of that 
reslles-s, excitable state which city life fosters. 

The green fields and smiling \alleys envored over 
with corn, the ]>oiua^ful herds, the quiet life of tlic 
domestic animals, tho regular woik free fioui excite- 
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mcut and perfectly wholesome, all lielu to hiiilil up 
body aiul mind alike, and Ql one for Iho hmI dlilies 
of life. 

TJie Workman ColUgc* 

» 

It is not contended that all should «iv(» tlumisrlV('s 
to liiriinnii. Jict our eily InlHUirers, ho\ve\er, <ullivjU(» 
a little g;inlcn wlimevcr possilik', am) luideavonr (o niisn 
t hi'ir own \egeluhl('s> or/;it leasl, a jiortum (»f I hern. 
Why sluiuld \\Q not have in thc^ oiitsknfs <rf nil imr* 
largo eilies groups ot (‘olingi's of a new kind, with 
gCDCi'ons Ruj'deiis nitae.heih in wliieli tlx' Inbouiers vixw 
at least get a tnstn of lheeoim 1 rv» and from vlneh llu'y 
can supply their own lahle.K with f>*esli \<*^:e(nbl('s'? 
That which affi'cts the lu^nllh and well-la'ing <»f I he 

workingman afTeels the nalioTi as a whole. Ami if wn 

» 

aro going io raise llin standard of t)j<' national beallli 
ivmi iib>si:pie, it will not bo done without some jadieal 
< haiige.4 in j»ri’scnt-day methods. 

Bu. li\ I'iHl tintl Ihc rrw OitftiMi City nnar Thtchm aAonl 

the '< ni***'^ tliiit corafen (sililt* hiMiftOH Kurroiitiiirt] Sy ilt f i1 r.^n 

Im' fiirn I to tbr JnixjUiiiiR classtes til a n’U^mnblo n*nlnl. niul (hjit uitii mirb wbnl«'. 
(.nine h <iijiid;nf79 th(* bulhruti' UinK U> inorcuM*. while; thr Ui*atbnv(<* f.ilN very 
i;i 
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Beauty Culture. 

r>EAUTY f.ultu)-c, !is iirdioai-ily uiiJcrstood, consists 
mainly in IIk? use of v;u'ious lotions, ointments, 
and powders for tlio complexion, the attoniplod roiiioviii 
of sliglit bleiiushc'<, fjw^o steaininu and massagn to 
romovo or ward off wrinkles, and other similar ))ro- 
cednrps. 

Eiiernal Applications Unsatisfactory. 

Ordinary beauty culture is almost entiicly aii'cacrnal 
art, and does not allow for natural growth and dovclop 
ment, but r-athcr attempts to work against noturo b;, 
arbitral'}' uud unscientiOc methods. Consequently ils 
results, whether judged from n physiological or an 
artislio siandpoint, iiro cininontly unsafisfactory. 

Thcro is a supcrfieial boaiily which is sometimes 
successfully imitated, hut it has no wearing qualities; 
moreover, it is foreign to its possessor, whom it seems 
not so much to clothe us to disCguro, 

Real Beatffy. 

Lasting hcjiut.\ hcanty that is real and genuine as 
compared with that which is ‘‘put on” by means of 
paints and powders and various deceptive arts, is best 
cultivated from within. In fact, it has its source within, 
for all trim physical beauty is but the outshining of the 
soul. 
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Emerson tolis ns. ‘ The fonutain hcanty k \ho 
hearL ami every generous tlioiiglit illnstrates the Avn.ll« 
of your cliamber/* 

“Then it. doesn't matter how \\c treat our bodies.’* 
someone may ^ say, “ if licauty is a spiritual tiling/’ 
Tea, ill matters a gi*eat tleul, for if tlio glass is dingy 
and coated over witli liltli, tim image* it coiivt^ys will bo 
a blurred one. Thus imiuy a beautiful unci cultured 
mind must, owing to tlic negk*et of beauty culture* <»f 
tlio right kind, look forth through a body disfigunnl 
by disease. 

liow, llien, shall \\<? cultivalo tliat eonditJon oi tlio 
body which will eiiabio it most jK'rh^etly to vc'nei t tlio 
beauty of tlu^ soul within? This is surely no small, 
iDsignifleant matter, >Mit ono in which ovcrybcaly nuist 
be int.e)»('stc<l. 

No True Beauty Without Health. 

First, there can be no true b(*auty w'itlioufc beaitli. 
The clear sparkling eyes, tlie rosy che<?ks, the trotus- 
parent skin—are not all those so many signals that 
Nature hangs out to show Unit all is well within? 
Then, wbate.ver is injurious to the lic'alth of tlio body 
must also spoil its heauly; and, on the othew Imnd, 
that which makes for health and long life, likewise 
makes for beauty. 

4 soft, transparent skin is one of llie Ihinga every 
woman longs to have. Foi'tunately it is suseeptiblo of 
cultivation; but no amount of mere exlernal Ireatmont 
will effect the dcsirtid end. The skin on tlu* outside 
of the body bears a close relation to that on the 
inside. A coated tongue, a bad iaste in tho mouth, 
slow digestion, a sluggish liver - those are the usual 
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ac(*OMipainin(‘i0s of a tsiillo\v, muddy ((jraidc'xiouj nud 

they uiso show where the real Irouhlo lies. Nature 

% 

cannot out her rosy haiiuer hecauHO the internal 

conditions are not satisfactory. 

I 

Rationat Beauty Culture. 

A cleansitiy process is called for. 1 Monty of pine, 
soft water, drunk freely bel^xseen meals, iinmodiuLcl) 
on rising in Urn niorxiing, and just before retiring, 
will do muih 1o ri<l Ifio body of n<uMnno]aiions of 
waste just as real in tlicnr way as llio garbage lusips 
tlnit cuionmber a iH'glccted hac‘l>yaril. Viipuur ami 
elecfric light balfis will gj’t'ally assist 11 h' <*liiiunath>n 
Ihi'ougli tlio sUrn, and tbougblfnl regulation of the di(*l 
will !*c]Iu>^o any teiideucy to c<nisti|><ili(/U that \nt\y ho 
pr(‘Heut. The cold morning bath will iinpreseMlio cir¬ 
culation, and qni(*k<ni all tbo organs to icik^mchI bfo 
und acti\ it y. 

Soft Avutcr also shotild bo used freely on tbo face, 
Tbero is no objecl ion to the orcusionnl ni>pli( atiou 
ovcMuight of a good cold cream, but llio iH*xt morning 
every p.irtiilo should be caiefnliy removed NsilJi puix' 
NvatcT, otherwise the poises ,of (he skin are clogged, 
and a muddy coinploxiiui results. 

Face hi earning is also la'iieficial, but is usually not 
necessary, wlicu wat<*r is dnink freely and the system 
is kept in a clean, wl«iles<jiiie condition by means ot 
warm baths iwicc a week, and the morning ^uild dip 
or spotlit? balb. 

Soft water is essential to the best conditions of 
both face anil bauds, aud it cun be easily made by 
adding strong anunouia to bard water at tho rate of 
a tca^poonful to a gallon* 
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Exercise as a Beauiifier^ 

Daily oxcreijso oub*of’(lours is a wondoi-rul bc'auLilicr. 

4 

U iijjprovcs the ciroulatioD, gives tone to the i)L\'\es, 
rounds out tlip muscles, anil imparls slay and stamina 
la tlio system- IJiisk NvalkinR \silli chest well cNiiamled, 
>.liaiilders bade, aiul arms banging naturally ut the sides, 
is tlio best all'round exercise. Hiding, cj cling, ionnis, 
(nKjiiel, aiul gulf arc all \eiy good taken in inodcratron. 
Walking in the garden in also oxcelleut pioviJi^d eare 
is tu1a>n to avoid an undui^ aamiiut of blooping, vvliu*li 
eonli'Uets the cIk'sI. 

Lessons from Nature* 

Luv(' of nature in all Iht innods, and oneself 

opc'U for tlio lessons taught by held and flower and 
ruiiuingi stream, lu'lp to clear tho mind of j^etly >yuj - 
ru's unit give it freshness and vivacity, as well as to 
impress a natural beauty upou the body. Such is tlu* 
teacliing of Ihoso bcaulilul lines from ^Vonl^>\YorUl 
descrihiiig tho rearing of an ideal giii:-- 

Rtars of niidnigtit shall ho il<'ar 
To Ikt; anil kIic hhail it^au licT cur 
In many a Fuevet pluce 
Wluio rnuJet^ d^iuo their wajw:u*(l rouinl, 

Jts l hi'itntij (Kirn of vttinnuri/tff sound 
aiOiA her jdve. 

“And vital feelings of d.'liglit 
S)iall rear biT Iona to stately height, 

Her virgiu bosom swell. *’ 

A World of Beaaiy. 

Tho Creator has placed ns in a world full of benuty 
if we only knew il. Tbu ev<*r-elianging juinonuna of 
Uie slcy, the smiling lield^i and d(?e[i green woods of 
summer, the rich autumnal lints, the pine snow of 
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winter, and Uio fra*;ratit beauty of the orchards in 

I 

Sluing — what are all these but an oiivironracat of 
nut Ural comciiin^bS juoanl* to nourish the love of beauty 
iu the luimau heart ? 

Gcjod cligo>tioii is essential to gooJ looks. Take 
jealous care of your btoinuch and live?!*, I'Ved on pure, 
wl)ol(5soujo viands, to the exclusion of indigestible, 

highly spiced, and clogging foods. Face lotions uro good 
enbugli in their way* hut the most clVecLive slun boauti^ 
lior, at'cording to a imlcd physicjun, is a preparation of 
oranges, appU's, aJid gmiK»s applied nut to the face but 
to tfio iu^^nle of I lie btoniach, Jn other words, a diet 
couix>osod largely of fruit is couducivc to a siiiootb, 
healUiy skin. 

Adopt a Simple DieL 

Cultivate a task* for siiui>le, uatur.t) foocLs; avoid 
rich, cuuiplicalod dislies as you would the plague. They 
are invaiiably beauty destroyers. Hood hard bread, well- 
baked, nmy bu taken ut every meal, and will bo found 
distinctly superior to cukes aud pastries of all sorts. 

Th(' luamior of eating is alniubt a* important as the 
natme of tbo food. I2at slowly, cb(5\vmg twery morsel 
tliui'tuigliJy. You w'il! not euli so much this vva 3 ', hut you 
will g('t more out of whufc you cat, unJwill avoid filling 
your t.ystein with an excess o( nourishment, wbitli causes 
weakness siiul )»redisinises to ilisease. 

E^rly Risinff* 

Kise early if you would keep fresli aud young. Gas- 
liglit may be \cry etfo< tivo in hiding a sallow complexion 
atul iiassiug off the ‘‘nuule beauty as if it wore 

genui.ie; but gas light is no better for a fiesh young 
girl than for a plant. Theieforo, go early to bod aud be 
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up wilh the (lawn. I^iUe hours juid fasliionablo dissiiia- 
liou make ‘‘pasty” complexions, \voali^u Uio nenes, and 
biiiig (jii priuiiature ago. 

Spending ono'^ evrniags in tlic closo stidijig ait* o( 
ii pocirly ventilated thcairo is aiioUier wwy Lo ilustroy 
bcaltii aiul beauty. Suuliglit, on llm olher hand, is a 
natural beau tiller. A luoruing walk lufore hioakfait 

briugs natural colour to the cliecL^. and uwaKeiis uu 

» 

uppotite for simple, wholi‘soine food. • 

A graceful carriage. Nvliieb one of (hc5 ehnnetits of 
beuuly, may bo cultivated by practising tlio light g>ni- 
liuslics given iu Llio cbai>u*r ou Physical DevelopuK Ut. 
Swiuiuiing is also a capital e\(‘rcij><5 fur those who wlAi 
to acquire ease and grace* of iiiovcmeiit. 

Deep breulliing, iiraelised night aud murnirig, will do 
wonders in the way of broadening and doei>eiung tho chesli, 
and lilting up the unsightly hollows of the nock and chesL. 

Things to /jvoid. 

Thoro are sumo things wliieli beauty culturists need 
espcciaUy to avoid. Here, thou, arc >t few dnuMs (hut 
muy pruNU useful:— 

Don’t drug yourself with i>atent niedi<'incs. 'ri)ey will 
ruin your teeth and digestion, and will do jou no good. 

Don’t wi'ur sta\s; they are unnatural, unpiiysiologiual, 
and niiheallhful; they upset tho circulation, Linder pi'(ij)er 
broathing, displace the ubdoininal organs, and cause aelu's 
aiicl ])ains inouineiublr. 

Don’t i)atro 0 ise so-called “ In^auty doctors/* Their 
methods savour of einpirichsui; they may do you a good 
deal of liarm; they will ]iui*dly do you any good. 

Don’t attempt to clTeet any radical chango in your 
features or figure. Kaluro Las ostablished a certam 
banuouy of form and colour which must bo inaintairK*d at 
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all liiJZirnl:;. TIm* rosulfs nf iatorforencc with Oie nalunjl 
orJiT is really to nmyiiify leather than tovetnove Die (lef< c*l. 

Don’t iiululHo in late huiiiKns. 

Avoi<] iKirk, pic kles, vinegar, iiystcMS, aiul gross, flogging 
foods generally. ^ 

Ho stall ing in Uie use ot sugar and s\veetm<‘al s. 

Doii'L Torgot that liisiuly euUiire is, at the bolLonj, 
cluiraeter huikling. As llio uUihde inn>t e\<‘u iso self- 
denial in order to dovelo|> lus lunscies to the' highest 
}iiLch, so must the aspirtu* after Iruo ]di>sieal beauty 
deny ]>('rv<*rle(l aj^w'liiis and maintain stru’t control user 
passion, in oriler that all the bodily eirgans may work 
logetlH'r llarM]onion^lv, ami the wludo K>sl(on res[juiid 
as Ui p<*rf<‘elly tuned insiniineiit to the meivmgs of llio 
soul within. 

ImporLnee of Self-Controi 

Sedr-coiitrol tnnstexlc'iul evmi t<i tlu^ Ihouglils. Nt>t.liing 
so iiuK'h as beirilering e>n iinpurily is to bo allowed le> lodge 
III the mind: for tlu’ face' is a kind of wax tuhlet upon 
wlurh, sooner or lal<»r, all tin* thoughts llnit have hanid 
lodgment within are written in i>l:un oliaraeters, l.o be road 
I > l he w’orUb 

Finally, llu're can lu' ]io liuo iMSvaly cuUuro without 
hapjiiiK’ss, and happiness, while sought in vain for sellisli 
purposes, comes of its own fi*oe will to thosi^ who set 
about most heartily the work of making olheis happy. 
The most ixiwerful moral aid to iM'auty is a truly un¬ 
selfish lift*, devoted to the highi'st ondb, and the disposi¬ 
tion, wiiic'h can be easily cullivateci, of looking to the 
needs and welfare of olhei's. Sidlishucss mars a counten¬ 
ance of the most elcgaut proportions, while loving care for 
othoiH brightens, softens, and transfigures the plain face, 
and mak<'s it shine with heavenly liglit. 
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Healihful and Artistic Dress. 

T^liESS rol'urm is one of liu> li\t) qiiohlioiis of the 
hour. Thoii^ljlful wpnioii h:ivo Iniif* rebelled a^'aiust 
llio ti^dilly-laeed corset and llu> lout;, di'ut:t?iiig bluVU; 
bill so jiowei'fiil is CM .bim, and so nc.u'ly universal the 
lielief that it is beautirii) and womanly to Itavo a small 
waii.t, that the refonu )ii‘oe('i\Is \<'ry slowly. 

Idedical iiu'u lia\o lor years condeiiiucd the corset 
as unpliy.siolot’iciil to a high degree, and caleulaled to 
cause serious injury (o Die vilal organs. This is a uiattci' 
iij whitli, wo believe, inenibeis of the tnedical fraternily 
arc well nigh unauiiitons. Some jibysioiiuis go so far as 
to say that in their opinion fully one-half of Iho maladies 
peculiar to women, and vvliieli are iiioie prevalent to-day 
(ban ever before, are due to tbe cruel and unnatural 
cusloui of tiglil-laciiu;. 

Evil Effects of Tight-Lacing. 

What are some (tf llie> principal elTecLs of lli(* uso of 
the coiset? First, (la; lungs arc seriously hampered in 
their work. 'J’hesc! clastic, sponge-liko organs urn hy the 
corset so cuuipn’ssed and crippled that they can fully 
expand only in their upper lobes; tbus a good portion 
(if the long surface is reisdeixMl practically us,elc&s for 
bi-catliing purposes, and Ibc victim does not take in 
sufiicient oxygen to iw'rale tlie blood properly. Tinpuro 
blood and un irisiiflicient supply of oxygen for tbe tissues 

in tlie body naturally follow. Furthcruiore, tho lower 
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poj tious uf tho lungs, beiug ouused, im^seuL a fi»\nurablo 
soil for tlio tuborcblosis germs which always lurk about, 
and aro especially likely tb attack persons whoso coii- 
btiLiitions are weak cued by done! eat breathing. 

Sccoudly, hieing seriously luaders tho ‘circulation of 
tho blood. Tie a tight band round Iho stem of a flower, 
uud it will baou wither away because the flow of sap 
is interfered with, and the flower docs not get its full 
share of uourishmeut from tile plant. A tighllydaced 
corset unbalances the circulation uf the human body in 
a similar way; some parts aro congested with blood, 
other parts do not get u proper awount; tho result is 

of leu cold extremities, an 
overheated brain, and 
much geuerui discomfort 
usually attributed to othei* 
causes 

DispUcemeni of the Internal 
OrganSw 

Thirdly, waist conslric* 
tion causes displacement 
uf Die abdominal organs to 
iin extout not generally 
\ cuhsed. If medical Bicn 
wore to ei)oak plainly, and 
toll women who affect tho 
w asp -wais t that their 
stomachs are four or live iuchus below tliu proper position, 
that tho Ii\or is cramped and constricted, and other ab¬ 
dominal orgaus are eimiiaidy displaced, it might make them 
think eorioubly of making reform, yet iu numerous cases 
just things have happooed. Indeed, a prolapsed 
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sionmcli is tlic rule rather than live oxeepliou ainonj; 
women, jnsb as corsets arc the rule. *Somo uunnbcTs ui' 
the fair k\ actually think ft is iiocossary io I'ccp the 
utomach clowu, whereas tlie projxn* wurkiug of the organ 
requires should be allowed to ivaKiiii just whoro 

the Creator pliieed it, well vjf in the bodi/, right uudei* 
the luuy and h(‘)iind the lower ribs. 

Dr. J. II. Kellogg, who has given imieli special thought 
and study to 11 a* elTccts of tight laciug, recently made a 
earelul oxaininatiou of the position of the sLumach, hver 
and bowels iu lil'ty workingmen and seveuty-one working- 
women, all sux>i»oscd to be in ordinary health. \\’c quo to 
the result in his own words: 

Dr^ Kellogg^s Inv^sUgalion. 

** Ik the seventj-ono woinen <\\uuuned, I'rolai^se <jf 
llie stomach was found in iifiy-six eases, hi nineteeii 
of these cases the rigJit kidney was found xn'(dax)s(ul, and 
iu one case both kidneys. Tho lifteen coses in which i h<‘ 
stomacJi and ho we Is were not prolapsed, were all luuson > 
under twenty-four years of ugc. Kono of those hud cviu’ 
laced tightly, and four had never worn eor.sels or tight 
waist bunds, having always worn the ckithing snstieuih^tl 
Uxtvn the shoulders.*’ 

Only six of the men liad prolapse of the btouiach uud 
bowels, and of these **in only tlireo ea.ses was the cxtoiil 
of the prolapse anything at nil comparable with th;il 
observed in tlio women.” These three, the doc lor found 
on inquiry, liud used a belt or suiuething cixujvaiuiit a., 
support for the trousers. In one of the men the light 
kidney was prolaxised. 

It vvill appear from these figures that prolapse of tho 
stomach and bowels is uix, times as froquent among 
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^^omeu an aiuotig men, and no ouo undurslamlirig ilio 
olTocts of the corset eiui Inivo any doubt as to tlio cause. 

Ihit it is nob merely tiuib these organs arc ptislted 
out of their iiroper iWiwes, tlius causing a Vn\d of defor- 
inily; they aie also liituU^vd in tlio i»rop(‘r exercise of 
tlu*ir functions. The sloniaeli xirossed tlownwaj J out of 
its normal iiosilion cannot jn'operly eTii[>ly itself; con&>o- 
yuc’iitly food remains in the oigau lougvv than it ought, 
and«digcstJon is slow and imsiitisfaolor.N, and accomi>anied 
hy various unpleasant syiuploins. 

Mtueover, tliO slomaeli and liver and other organs 
uro fastcuieJ in Iheir idaeoN hy liganauils iind nuiscies, 
all of ulilrli livo snppluMl \Nitli neivos. Tin; pulling aiai 
str<dehing of tlH‘se delu'alci fastoiiings eauses nmcli pain 
and iliseoniforf. n'lius baekjwln*s, headaches, wandeiing 
liains, ** ilragging dowti *’ sensati<ms, and the weariness 
oflen <*oniplain<‘d of. may usually h(* IraecHl to the liarm 
demo hv l!i<' < ors<‘l. 

A Reserve of Vitaliiy. 

Young hulii's who aspiro to the wasp-waist {no very 
apt to say. when warned <if the harm fulness of lacing, 
Ilut niy stays di) not liurt mo ia the least; I ani iu 
jicrfoet iK^alth."* And it may ho atiuiittod that long- 
snltering Nut uro dties not usually inllict her penalties at 
oiieo. Tho girl grows up, {iml is inarried, in iiH the bloom 
of young woniauliotKi. I>ut then when slu5 takes up tho 
cares and duties of motherhood, and needs au extra 
siH>ply of vitality to diaw upon, she not infrequently 
finds btTself a physical bankrupt. Tho days of vigorous 
ab(»unding youth, which shuulJ have hoen given to storing 
up strength and vituli(> for tho future, were w*asted; 
Xaturo’s reserve force was ruthlessly sciuandorod; and 
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now A\lu‘n llio rvid burilrn.> of lifo lo pro^s licarily, 

tho wifo aivl juotlior fniifs lin*. tOf i!i cN;uippcil to juecL 
tlu'nu Ilow ofU'n A\o <juickly lojoji the hlooin of IumIiL, 
and jf)ins tlio jjmit t‘omi)atiy of wimu^n in hoiucU of sujuc 
iiohUiuTi that ^^iil rciiHAo Ihu r<‘sulls of >ouUifiil 
Slio finds plenty of quixcUs \sho promise to do wouders, 
hut p<uTormauco of the promi.<>u is <iiulo ojiotbin* Ibmg. 
One Ludiceablo feature of sucJi eases is that only in a 
few ju.>tanccs doe;> tho \u‘tiin herself or lier Iricuds 
a>sr>oei;do her conditjon of s^Mui* invalidism witli tlu*^ 
\ loleneo she lias done her hody Unou^li li^ht laeiut;. 
Yet .soiuetliing might he leiiiiicd from (Ik‘ faet that 

t he fiMual (' 
disorders so 
I ng!.\ 
c'oiiinion in 
e i V i I i s e d 
('oui)l ries, nre 
])ra ei i caJ I > 
^ unknown u* 
niongst tdie 
w o in (Ml of 
savage I rii)(*s> 
as well as a- 

nxmgst Clii- 

Fltf. 82. Malur&l Dofo^med Figure*. D«fonT)Uy JIOSO 0 0(1 III 
Produ««d by TUb% iAclog. i • 

' ^ • dian women, 

who do not thus abuse their bodies. 



The W^p-Wdist a Deformity* 

A word should bo Sixid about lacing from the urtistio 
point of viOM*. Is an abnormally small waist hoantiful ? 
We answer, No, In tlio first pla<*e, it must bo out of 
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propoi lion with thr ror>t of the body, and thnreforn Rome- 
thing of a monstrosity. Some womon are naturally slender 
and willow 3 ', and in siirh persons a reasonably small waist 
may, if loft to dovrlop on natural linos, bo attractive ; but 
it an effort be made to reduce it to slill smaller dimonRionb, 
the clTcct as nn artistic whole is spoiled. A person of 
naturally more robust proiiortions cun out by any possible 
process of lacing make herself ono whit niovo slender than 
shenoally is; the offoct ia simply lo proclaim to all dis- 
corning ])ooplc that sbo is unsatisfied with tho proportions 
naturally belonging to her, and Inw tri<‘d her host to alter 
things lo sujt liersclf, hut has miserably failed in tho 
nttomi>t. K(i, corsefs do not deceive sinyone except the 
wearer, who niny possibly think bceauso sbo has worked 
80 liard lo cheat her abdominal organs of a few inches. 
Jhat Rho has uccoitiplisbed wond<*is in tho groat*-nrt of 
figuro-makiiig: but the effort to one who has a true sense 
of beauty and proportion is utterly disgusting. Fig. 84, 

Freedom of movement is one of the first essentials to 
a truly beautiful woman, as all great poets aod artists 
declare. 

Take those familiar lines: 

“ ITor grace of Jiiotion ami of look, tlic smoot h 
And shnung majesty of step ami tn ail, 

Tho s> iniiiclry of form ami feature set 
The soul alio at, oven like delicious airs of flute 
and harp.'* 

And again: 

Grace was in her stepR, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture, dignity and love.” 

But no woman can be at caso and graceful while 
strapped up, at least so far as the w’aist is concerned, 
fiomellung like an Egyptian mumuiy. Therefore corsets 
are utterly inartistic, and a hindrance to the <levelopment 
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of prnco and beauty ns well hs being uiii>)jysiologic;il anJ 
jmbenIt.htuL * 

Corsets c Source of Danger* 

We have said si good deal nbout. light-lacing; but wo 
would like the reader to understand Ihsit wo considc'i* 
all lacing abnormal. Few womoD will coufess to wearing 
their clothes tight. The fact is that the corset worn in 
siny shape is a dangerous thing- More than Unit, any 
system of suspending the skirt s froin the waist is IiarmTnl. 
Serious cITeets in the way of ahdoiinn:i) disjilac ^micnt have 
resulted from the use sin»ply of tight waist bands wilhoul. 
corsets. Ideal clothing should fit tlio body miturany at 
the w'oist and hips; it J^hould not really liang fjoni any 
part; but so far as any weight is to be borne, tliat work 
is In be done by the shoal dors. 

An Adjustable Bodice. 

A neatly fitting bodice can ho made by any intelligeni 
dressmaker to which maybe buttoned all tlin skirts. If 
propei’ly made the bodice will fit tho figure snugly withoTiL 
harmful pressure. There is an adjustable bodice, which 
has an elastic arrangcroent of the parts wluch ollows tlu' 
most perfect fitting without pressure, and gi\es a for more 
artistic and braulaful effect ihun does tho work of tho 
most x^erfoct corset fitter, because it is devised to lit tlio 
delicately rounded contour ix'culiar to w’oman, in wliieh 
consist her beauty and Ju'r eliartn. It is owing cnti]*ely 
to a misconception that some woman think that to dross 
healthfully means to adopt an ugly, unbcciuning garb. 
The very opposite is the case. llcally beautiful and 
artistic garmonis must be fashioned in liarmony with 
tho natural shape of tho body, and particularly that of 
the waist, which is not round like a pencil, as the 
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corsefi^rc ti'i^s to make il, l>nt of a hc'anlifnl oval, and 
with many Mift, mnliilatin^ rurM's wliicli ll.c rnlble.^s 
corsok ilohl ro>'s. 

The Venus dc Milo* 

If il ho llion^lit that a wotaan's waist inu^t ho small 
in ojilcr to 1 jum‘ )u'r oioilu's lit widl, and pivo Jiov cbai'Uib 
aiiU woiiuiDly hoauly, \\e injily tlmt Ihu ahnoruinlly small 
WAir^t is uot womanly at all. In tlio \oumh do \\ bicli 
is ponorully acKuowlcdgiHl to ho tho linest cxsimplo of 
classm fomaln i>roiKn*tions, tlio waist UK^asuvenu'nt 
exactly '17.1»7 i^vv vvixl. of tholioight. Tins is a iritle inuro 
ttjan that of Iho (*lni(cn<' woman of to*d<iy. As a mailer 
of fiKd^amnu mil orally has a slipUlly Muullcr ^vai^X than 
a woman, his h\( r lKnn;( smatii*r )u XM*o|»urlu>u (o lliu rest 
of tlio hudy. n’lms (ho waist nicusinement of tho AijoHo 
]J( dv(‘4lcrO| ptmnally riaisideiod Iho linrst siu'rhnm of 
iiiuiily pi'ojxjrnons, i; only i*ec coni, of Ins licighL. 
l>r. of '^alo rin\t'rsil\, tne;u>ur<<d two thousand 

>onng in on, anrl found llajr averapo Waist innasiirumoiil 
•12.7 <iC thmr Innphl. So tho a\orago American younj.j man 
has a waist ahont four lua* cent, smaller thau that of 
lhoA*(Mius do Jlilo. A small wai I, tlion, riylitly considerci], 
h(don/4s to moil ruthor than to wonum, and sliould not 
ho asiuroii to hy auy woman true to lior sox. Fip. 83, 

Exercise for Corpulence* 

Tl is luinlly jiroossary to add tliat wo w<mld not h'* 
nnclorstood as arguing for luicino fnlnoss at tho waist 
Curpnlcmco is not dosirahle either in men or in wonum- 
Ihit (lu'so o\oessi^o layers of udiiKJsc tissue am host 
(roalod by moans of sri<‘nliflc physioal cuKure. (u'ljoral 
e\cM*oiso out-of-doors, wail king, hill-ilimbing, cycling in 
uigdcratiou, working in tlio garden, yo«, and housework 
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floire uncirr healthful roudiLion^., >vill all ]»clp to keep Iho 
lignre freo from uuueccbsaiy Mahy of tlio 

serviint girls have t\:us(s that'Would bo truly beautiful 
Mid they not them by light, ilbliltiiig corsets. 

Certainly it* is iho right of every wonuiQ to d('V(^lop 
by iMojier training Iho waist muscles, so that lliry will 
give fujl supiiorb to the ligure, forming a kmd of natural 
corset infinitely superu^r to the iiifilicial eitah'. Thu 
bust can also bo increased* in sixo by breuLlung exerew^es 
and arm movciuonls, Buinu of the best of which will ho 
found in the chapter on physic uI enlfnie provjoijsij 
reh'rrccl lo. 

Suitable Chihirti)* 

iI<»aTy sknlK iiro holler imb worn, oven if susiwuuUul 
ri'uiu the Kliouldei'H. 'J1n‘y aie ciunbersonio giirnienls nt 
ilio ho^Uf and do nut afford a warinlli iit all (u)j*res)iondlng 
\o their weight and liu' diseoiufort uf carrying thoin. 
Women should W'eai* oia* or two bglil woollen conihina* 
tions, with king slecvc’s, and reaeluiig dcjvvn to the ankles. 
Tht'u a couplo of very light skirls will lie buHieient, and 
Iho body will ho cIoUhhI stiul gracefully as well, 

it is a serious ini stake lo crowd so luueli warm clothing 
about the waist on<i al idem ion, and leiive tlic cxivciniUos 
which arc farthest from i\m heart and therefore willi 
a W’cakop cneiilation, oxpersed lo tlio cold. 

High-heeled boots \vi(.li ]H>inl(*d toes are also unlivgienic. 
Boots or shoes for women as well as luen should he fitted 
lo the fe^d , liave low lieeN, re^isonahly lluek so!e?> 1ii keep 
out the diiiiip, and should l;ugo euougii for perfe<‘^t 
conifor't. A graceful widk is iilt<M*ly impossibk^ wuli light 
or ill-fitting hoots, and much of the discomfort f iunnlained 
of by shop girls and othi*rs who aro so rnueh on their f<*nt 
ift owing to nnhygiciur foot-wear. 
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Personal Hygiene. 

The Telih, 


/^OOD tPtfh aro Bot only npcpssary to sooil Inolcs; 

llioy ore very important in U\emiiinteoancc of health 
iiiul Jill rouml cfficuMjcy. 

Poor l<‘ct}i mal;o Ihnroupli niaKtiralion '^liflicnlt, if 
nob irnposKible: nonsminontiy Jhc food is proinaturely 
syallowcd, iind nn pxlra biinlen laid on thf‘ sloinach 
which may cause it to biealc down. Moreover, a'leading 
physician of London baa pointed out that decayed 
teeth by causing mouth infection prejudh-ially nffoei tlie 
goncial lioalth, and prediaposo a jierson to scarlet fever, 
dipblhoriu, whoopiug cougli. tonsilitis and other diseasob 
having a local mauifebtation in Iho lliroat. 

Possibfliiy of a Toothless Race, 


Modern life does nob seem to favour the development 
of good teeth. No oiio denies that, Judged by our organs 
of mastication, we have degenerated. Indeed it lias been 



suggested that we 
may look forward 
to beeoniing a tooth • 
Jess race if matters 
do not mend. Only 
the other day the 
reiiiaik was di'opiied 
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in a dentist’s office: supposo yoa isee a good many 

poor teeth/’ Tho dentist replied, ^‘Tlio trouble is J don't 
sec any good ones,'* .iiid then went <m io say that from liis 
opportunities i\f observation, the dny of gt>od, sonud tooth 
had king Binco passed away, and yonrly tho comiitioa ol 
things was growing worse. 

Causes of Dental Decay^ 

• 

Ono priinnry enusr of poor Icetli is a fnihiie to nsc 
thorn. Nature ahl)ors iisclohs things; she will not iniun* 
taiu even the tooth for more. simw. Tho gimoral adcjptinn 
of soft, pulpy foods and ihe prartic<‘ <^f washing down 
the more solid articles with tea, or coffee, or beer, is l e* 
sponsible for many a poor sot of teeth. 

Very hot or \cry cold lirjiiids should ho discarded 
in the •intcrosls of tho teelli, if not of tho slomach. 
Swcetmcals itro injin*ious iu two wajs; fnsi,, ]>cople 
beldom cleanse tho mouth after eating them, nnd tlio 
acids developed from the saccharino matter jcnnaining 
hetw'een and abont tho teeth are (‘specially injurions 
to the euarueU Secondly, sweets arc productive, of 
digestive disorders, and tlius lower the vitality of (lie 
whole body, including that of tlio Iceth. 

Tobacco Injures the Teeifu 

Smoking is another prac1ic.o which injureB tho teeth 
directly and indirectly. Tobacco smoko helps (o coat the 
teeth wdth ayollow deposit. Jt also depletes tlio vitality, 
and usually makes a man moro careless of his Imhits in 
other respects. It is extremely seldom that }uu will st»(5 
a confirmed smoker wilh a good sot of teeth. 

The large use of flesh foods is conducivu to dental 
decay. The little fibres of meat which are often left 
between tho teeth decompose and form enumel-destroying 
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JU'iil-'. Morfovf‘ 1 % n(‘sli-naLni«, to any 

% 

fxcrss, iJiiisfs an iinitiiro Kla-lo of tlio blood, and inlet-- 

% 

rcivs AMlh i)r<>|)cr nulrition ot all the organs, llic teoLli 
inchitloci. 

Alrohol in nil forms is dostructivo to tlio i'liamcl, 
vincgai* ib a coiulimont which luusb he discarded by Diosc* 

wlio wtiidd I'leservo the 
. Tljorc' a ro man> 
drags, loo. whicli injmx' 1 he 
t<*clln soiiu* of vliieii, like 
mercury, ca ii so sc ri on s 
damage, ami h^ad to oarb 
dostniclum. Fig. 81. 

In gi'neral, fia.d. 

ric-li in nalnrnl sails, with 
little uv(i(ui*il sc'asoniiig, such as blown hu'ad,* ocioais, 
Vi'getablcs, fruits, etc*., are best for llu' tccih. tn sla\ory 
limes tin' poor ik*r rocs fed oil coai'sclj'-grouml mai/^('incal 
were noted for i>ossessing lectli of i>eai*ly liiLciu^ss, nud 
t]ie ]vjithr (»r loslay, vlio ]i\<*s mainly on ** mealies,” 
may bo envied for Ids teeth. If onr childri^i had more 
luird mists, and no l('a. ice-cream, sweet hum is, and calvC, 
their teeth would l>e far betjer. 

Keep the Teeth Clean* 

Few people lake ju'oper care to cleanse their teeth. 
This sliould ho done with a soft brush after each iticnh 
or at the very lc*ast e\t‘iy night before going to lunl. 
Floss silk, wbiidi can be ohlained of any chemist, is very 
useful in removing fond particles that may have lodged 
between the teeth, ami keeping them in a clean, whole¬ 
some Condition. Om o a week a little precipitated c halk 
should be used to polish tlie toetln Tliis may ho npplied 
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to pai’U eai^ecially ijecHbji^^ polishiug by a litUe piece ul' 
wuot.1, sligUtl> bufleucd uatl teased out tit tb(' ko ju. 
lo cliiJg to tiio lecllu The 11*0111 bbould al&o 1 h^ cxuui- 
mod by a dentist al legist onoo a iu onlor that 

any tM\iiu*s Aiay bo discovered cmiIn*, and properl,s' 
stopped. ^VllilJiug till tbero is ueluul tuoihacbo id'lcn 
tucaus %saitiug too Jong. 

Toothache. 

A word may bo saitl in leeaid loollanlie. 1'lu‘ 
proper euro is lu base I lie olTnuJiiu^ (until, jf li»u l.i.’ 
^onn to be btoppod, rcinoSi'd at once. Sntncliuies tlie lor.il 
mil.uujnation is so groat dial sonu) triuiliucnl is riMpjuiul 
lii'lore tlio tuoUj cun bo ivniovcd. Tliu ai»idicitUoij ol' Ijiit 
I'omcutalions js iinually very oiTt»cli\o in sueli In 

tact, bU(di fomeiilaliiins, or tliy heut in the fniui oT a 

4 

hag of bellied hand or salt, is allogetluH* tlio best tr(*al* 
liieut for (.onthaclus esiH*cially wIk'q the j»aiu sueius to 
be c('iilrcd in ii sound tnolb, or lo aliVet st seial 
togetlier. When it is couliucd to a ioolli Jaiowu lo hn 
badly decayed, niiing tlie cavity wil li cotton wool, 
moibleiK'd blightly wiili carbolic nci<l is generally eflVc' 
tivo. BcToio aj^idying tiu' ueid Iho inouUi shoiild be 
washed out wilh warm water, and any food m* ulhcn* 
foreign lunttcr in tlio tooth carefully renancsl. Car(' 
ftbould likewise bo taken not to let the acid corue in coTirnet 
with tbo mucous meuibruue of tboinoiilli. Oil of eljies 
may aUo be Used. 

77ie Hdir^ 

Baldness at an carlj ago bus como to bo characlej 
istic of luaiiy iH‘oido of the more Ingldy-civibsed nations, 
the reason ladog fri'quenl ly assigni'd II: it it is the result 
of nuicli la.nn work. Tbj^ may bu\e bOJuclluiig lo do 
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will) it; but bolic^e the chief ciiusc rather to be 
suui^ljt in an urnialunil manner of living, including late 
hours, und an nnwbolesoino dietary, b sedentary 
ItabJ] N. 

Why the H^lr Falk Oat , 


* !,► 1.^4 •• 





It may licip tt> clear nii the subject if wo conbid<‘r 
brielly ssiiat Iblling linir really involves* The lmu% like 
the ni;d \\m nnils, is a grosvlli of the outer ur 

a I slsin* Ka^ii hair eontaiuH a ceutrul 

# « 

(sMiul hurrouiirled by two layers of vvUs 
[soe 1’ig. 85], und js insoitod in a 
piudsoi, from which it. draws its iiouriab- 
nient. l«'alJing hair is nsually <ho result 
of iurviinicient uouriKhiuenI. Thus thi^ 
Iniir falls out in typhoid fever because 
tlie system is in a rnn-down eomlitjoii, and 
llu* ju iK-esses by >Yhioli I he body is nonr- 
i>)ied and built up ;uel;irKcl> at astaudslill. 
OMfrria>vna A" ^ oucrgics orc drawn uprm to fight the 

dif>case. With returunig health couios a 
return of iionrislimcnt, the roots of the hair revive, 
and a iu‘W pi^wth resnlls. 


- r?-*. •: ? 

,r. - 
‘►ruN',, < 

m. tB* HalrthcU 
gr«&Oy maiinUied. 

«.rr pti il c\y Hv, h. 
I<.|»knirral ri JS : 


Wltou tlu* hair begins to fall out in a person who 
lias no si^eciJic disease, it is *0*^1111 lly because the scalp, 
at least, lias not been iiropcrly fed. It tlioi-eforo re* 
solv(‘s itself into a jiroblcin of inci'casing the nourish- 
rnciit of tins part of the body. This is dune by bring¬ 
ing the blood to the scalp, and incidenfully making sure 
that the blood itself is in good condition, and rich in 
nourislung qualities, lienco the fijvt thing to do in 
case of falling liair, is to improve tho jjatient’s general 
health, lie should got a pr<ipor amount of out-diau 
exercise, should keep early hours, eat plain, wholesbnjc 
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fotjcl, disoardiiife; bweels mxd tit‘bits of all sorts, aud 
taking care to obew lus food well. • Tie should also 
avoid too fjcquenb eating. .Three meals a day are 
abundantly suflicinut. Deep bmitlxiug, piactis(»(i morn¬ 
ing and ovetang, and llio < 5 old morning batli, or a 
rub down of some sort, aro likowifie licipfuh 

Care of the Scalps 

T)ien tbo Rcalp must rcceixo bome attention. Cut 
the hair nitlior short. TITe longer <‘acli hair, tho greaU'J 
llio strain on the roots, and tho booner it wjII full oid. 
Cutting tho hair close will also allow of thorough cleans- 
ing and shampooing, a most iniiKirtant reatnic of a 
c*uro. 

Cleanse tho scalp twice w'ookly with plenty of soft 
warm water and any good, nuld soap. After curefrMy 
rinsing, tlie head in rather co<il water, wipe e.i a 
porilou of llio wet with a soft towel, uiul iluii rub 
with the lijis of Ifao lingcrn until the-hair is perfectly 
dry find tho scalp red nnd glowing. If tJirro is Borne 
tendency to dryness it may Ik‘ well at tins point to 
rub in a very little olive oil or pure vaseline. Every 
Uiorjiing and evening dip the tips of (he fiugejs re¬ 
peatedly in cold water, and rub tbo scalp in tho same 
svuy till a brisk circulation has been set up in Ibis 
part of the body. Then brush with a reasonably soft 
and llcxiblo brushy but not one with bristles set t(*o 
close together, as such brushes tend to pull the hair 
out. 

Vary the rubbing with the tip» of the fingers by 
pressing firmly on the scalp, and moving it back arnJ 
forth over the skull. Tliis form of massage will also 
help to bring the blood to the scalp, und lucicaso the 
'•utrition. 
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A^id " Huir’-GroRvcrs. '' 

Avoid tlie vanoU'.» naicli achorlised liair A.^ 

u rulo tlH‘y are t’Ulu»r tlistiiiclly hiLrinfnl or 

(OohuM buuic biraplt! in;4rc*dioras wJjich you could buy 

t 

diret't ab less than half tUu iiioxicy, and thus Ba\c 
luijjny the oiionuous udvcilisiiif^ luiU of an culorprisiay 
compauy. 

Lotions aro usually uimocossury except whcjo there 
is R(jino local disease of the sculp. DatulruU ^VJll ol’Lon 
^i\‘o way before Ihchiinplo treaUiieululroady bU^^osUnJ, hut 
cipuil imrls of castor oil and aUoliol mako u ^oocl lotion 
to rub in after oiu’h of llio Ivso s!uinipoos taken weekly. 

Kxposo llu' bitir (o tlu^ lrr'^ll air as often us con 
veoient. ^VIlcu walkitu^ lako oiX >oiir li.it occasiunuMs. 
uiid ]('l t he wind a ml tiio suii Imvc froe mcess to Ibe 
bcaii. Occasional singciiiK is good for the Ituir. * 

Suitable Head’Gtar* 

Avoid ilosc, huts. A x\<‘livciililat<*d, 

li^^lit f(dL hat juakes a \<*ry suitable lu‘ad covering', 
and IS lortuuulely eoiniii;^ fa\our iiiuvo and iiu>ro. 

Ladies seldom sulTer from bulduess, one in am ivason 
for which is doubtless lo be found m I lie exlremoly 
light bead gear they ixrc in the habit of wear ing. 

The foregoing instructions as to trealmcnt apply 
especially to men, but xvilh \ery JiltIc mudiiication 
may be followed by any of the oilier sex wlio ate 
troubled in the suiiie \v>iy. It is not ni'cessuiy, of 
coutfe'e, to cut the hair short: but the scalp sliiuiUl 
bo thoroughly Bhami^ooed onco a week, and liio hair 
carefully drn.‘tl Inifoie the fire. 

Hair d>t‘K are ))ernicious things, to bo scvoroly 
tabuoiHl There is a luitiiral liarnioiiy of colouring w1h(*U 
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carjuob be cuuntcrfcited without loss on tbe bcoro of 
reiil beauty. AUouii>ts to ulior tlie oaloui* of the hair 
lia\e rosulUal in musing chsouM.' of the bcilp, aiul in 
ulliinatoly dcslroyiiiK :i natural grow*tli. 

Baihs^ 

llatiils of blric’l inasoiial clcitnliDesd aj'O of the 
ijuporlaui e in tlio inainlcnanco of health. Nol 
less than ono wn»in built with i^leuty of soap 

and the vi^oriius api«lica(ioii of the llo^h brush, fuc 
rc!Cjuir<at for tins jmrpose. Tin* daily foM batJi also 
helps to IxCH'p the skill in a clean, wbolesoino c<uu!iLi(>n; 
and should ho taken in form hy <‘\(‘ryono who 

would kt'op himself “lil/* A cold hath blioiild liover 

1k‘ laUeii iu mediately alter caling, iicillier is u Aojy 
waiui ))ath dc^siraldo ul huch a time. Most peuph^ 
limi the cauly jtmi:nj(;.C Jnmr the best time for the cold 
ha(h or douetio or tl'o wcl dowel laih. Tlie warm oi 
lud hath is taken to udvan 
tage Ul the esening ju'^1 
holdre retiring. 

Malodorous Sweat 

Some persons ^erycleanl^ 
ill their habits are trcmhleil 
with malodorouspei'spirulion. 

Sometimes tbe cause is t«» 
be found in un inactive con¬ 
dition of Iho bowels or other 
eJiminating organs, by whirli 
an extra burden is thrown 
on the slcin. Of course, such 

___ 4 . j» _ A. 1 .. pill* l.i; # 5 . blotKl-vevpIj*: 

(!ODditlOnS must lust be IC* r. n^rvui or iruo kkiTi .j. 

. ^ . « .1 Swu Iduon {T. : A FutidUi 

moved, r requcnl warm baths j. t: .iiuryTe^M-j. 



ri£. 80 SacUon of ftkin sbowliTi; 
(hro.i owoot gJoAds. 


M. >llu1.4r li<V(*r fortnlne false skih , 
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with ]>luaty of KOap. and iho morning cold 

logetbcr with w^ulesuuie habita in goneral» will tUcu 
usually bring about a cujo. Dusting the armpits with 
a uiixluro of borax and talcum powder will bo found 
helpful. Frcfiuont chango of undeivvoar^ is also csson- 
liah uiul euro sliould be taken to clot ho tlj(3 body 
liglilly, giving free access to tim air. Too much 
cloUhng IS ext remely farourablo to iibuormul activity 
of the sweat glands. » 

The NaOs^ 

I hiclcuii fingcr-iiaiU are not only distinctly dis- 
Mgiecuiblo to the oy<% atul BUggostive of bad broediug, 
but they are full of (lunger to Die itMlIvidiial bimselt 
and to others. Kuiiiorous colonies of disease gcums 
iiokUo in llio filth to bo found uiuh'r neglected finger 
nails, ;inil vxsca of serious infection Iiavo Ik'pu tlnis 
c^iiused, Uiough in fbo vjvst majorily of eases iho (‘sil 
iiono in this way might very likely be clrirgcHl to 
other causes, ^\’ann \vat(*r and soap, with tbo indus* 
trious use c^f llio nail brush and attention to proper 
IrinnTuuij, will usually insure a chnm and healthy 
coudiliuii of the nails of both hands and feet. The 
furmer, it may ho ^aid in passing, shoulci bo cut 
round, tlie hitler should be cut across to avoid 
painful ingrowing. 

The Qoihing. 

A great deal has been said in favour of woollen 
underclnlhiug; but for persona in reasonably vigorous 
lieaKh it is corning to bo considered that linen mesh 
garaumts tvlTord tbo ideal material to put next to the 
skin. Such fabrics while they do not Lave the cold 
clammy feel '* of closely-woven linen, rocoiso ami 
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throw off quickly all moisture from Iho bo<ly, thus 
keoiuiig tlm skin diy and cloaii, (lie woollen 

underwear, by ivtoiuing llio moisture, (‘ucourn^es u 
relaxed state of I ho skin, which largely (lostro >>4 iU 
natural resistive i)D\v('rs against elnui^o of Unniiorulnrc. 

Evils of Ovcr^Clothing* 

Ji jiol well to over-elollH^ tho lioily. 

<(jY<'rlets by nighi, and l^>o niucli otothing day ujv 
likc'ly to inlerft^re decidedly with an ah^rl, vigorous con- 
rlitiou of the laxly. It does not irnd.(‘ for e^aufort i\\ 
tho hing run, for the rnon^ flie bodi is exxidleJ, llie 
inoro seiisilive dr)es it lH*come 1 o <bo c»>ld. Soiuolinies 
a process of liardinung is an excellent thing. t)n (5 
ccllonti O'caiis of improving (lie iono. of (lie ukin is tlio 
air ))uLli. Jt n)ay he taken eonvenicniily just lii'loro 
retiring* DisrolH^ coin}>l(dely, and gi\c tho whole Iiody 
a vigorous rabhnig with a. llesti hrusli or witli fbc' bare 

t 

hand. IJght gyinDQj>ties nniy also bc^ taken during Ihe 
air batln 

Wet Feet 

While it is wrong to coddle? yourself, it is also a Ind 
thing ou tho oilier baud to neglect to iiiUi j>roper pre¬ 
cautions against undue exposure. Wet f<*et, fur instance, 
fihoiild bo attended to at oneex It may not d(j any great 
hai ni to get tho feet w'et w'bile taking a walk or engag¬ 
ing in other ex9rcise; but to sit w'llh wet f(.‘et is dau- 
gerous. It may cause a severe cold, it luay bring ou 
all’ections of the luiigs, or cveu of the kidneys. Childi ea 
should bo carefully instructed to avoid going witli w'ot 
feet. 

In stormy weather it is safest to yoh^Bhcft; but 
they uro hardly uwessury in it light laiu provided oue 
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liii'i taken Lliu troublo to have a stiii) of cork iil.ued 
between tho Junef uiid tho outer kuIo i»f ibobonl. TliU' 
latter ijreeaiiliou is well wtnib wlulo biuce it will enable 
tlio feet to bo kei)t warm utid ciiy on wet dajs when 
tlio damp will peuetralo even a very thick* solo couipotstd 
only of loathe)'. 

Children's Clothing. 

Children are often ciollu-d warmly about tho Irunk, 
but* loft with lai'o Joys <\on m tlio coldest winter 
weather. Tins is most inadvisable, and is puibably the 
I'ULiMi c)f catarrhal ulloclioiis, and sunieUnics of oven 
yraver diseases. In yeiiei'ul, Ihc tiotinng sliuukl ho dis¬ 
tributed evenly «Acr tho wlmlo bmly, will) iiossjbiy a 
litllo extra proleeliou for tho ei)esL. Sleeveless vests 
arc on this aeeoinit not to be lecoiiniienJed, unless in 
Uu; warmest siniiiiier wiMllier. 
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Aids to Pure Living^ 

"My Rtmififh is ns Ihc utrrnj'th of Ico, 
l!('caiis(' my luiiit is imir." ^ 

F^UIUTY of mind jitid liod> is onn of llie first o-soiUmls 
* (d rolidst hoallli. Tlic Icmplaiions t.o iinimiily me 
so many and so slroTic, rsin-cially in tho. livos of joiin^' 
iiK'H, fliiit' a fow ^YoI■(ls of fi'iciidly warning and advicr 
will hardly como jnniss. 


, CuUivaie Pare Thoughts. 

Tho joiiiig niaii or woman wlio wotiM livo a lifr 
must lii'sli of ail ciiitiMito piiro liioiigIrN, and tliat iinl 
tiioroly ill flu* iiogalivo sciiso of avoiding iinjiiii'i', sonsual 
imaginings. 1ml, in tli« poMlivc sotiso of liccping llio mind 
so folly oc'('ii|nod willi iiolilo Ibougbts and poriioscs tlial 
ovcrytliiiig else will bo crowded out. 

I’nt your whole lioart into jonr work wliilo you nir 
about it, and tbo moment \mi arc off duly, apiily yourself 
as heartily to wholesome recreation of some sort or to Bolf- 
jmpi’oienicrit. Don’t gi\o yourself loidio iniisiitg. “An 
idlo brain is 1bpde\ij'sworkslio[!.” Dailytoil is a lilessing 
from heaven whiehwonderfully slrcnglhens the ebanicter, 
and helps to build up iiioi al as well as pb>sieal muscle. 

Regular exerci.so of soino Kind is helpful to piiriLy. 
Dspecinlly is this jieressary wliim one'.s daily employment 
is of a sedentary nature. The movements given in the 

ehaptcr on Phjsical Develojiinent will be fmind suitable 

( 12 -' 5 ) 
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for such* Bodily er^crciso, by equalising tho lUicuInUon, 
rcJicvoB congestion of the internal orguus, aud has a 
caliniug clTccb upon the inibsions. It al^o contributes to 
calm, rcKLful sleep, *which is so iniportanj* to the proL^ci* 
up-buil(]iiig of the body. 

Ccnirol Appetite* 

The adoption of a Minplo. natural diet is a most 
powerful aid to i)uro living, lic^arii fo control appetite* 
and 5i»n will uUo bn master omt jour pa *bIons* Especially 
hiirnjful to joung pnojde of a }dglily'^lrung, nervous 
(cmporamnnfc is ilio fr('o ot'O of uu'-mI, tho animal extracts 
nf which tend to in (lame tho lower p:issions and rouso the 
animal n^durc. 

It is hardly neecssaiy to say anything about tho value 

f 

<if good ashdciaU's; if liny canaol bo hml, Iw^Mor bo 
ontiri'ly \vilhout,iulimalo c<anpuaioiib}iip. A young man 
ahouhl bo pure in speech himself, anil i)roinpt in rebuking 
anything of a contrary nature that is si>okcQ in tns 
presence, niiis recjuai's Jt high dogreo of iiioriil courage; 
hut I lie yi>iith who has no cajunige had better not call 
himself a mnn at all. Not to protest in some way against 
improper language on the iJarfc of one's associates is to 
acquiesce in it. Ijangnago that a jouiig man Mi>ul(l not 
wish to lia\o his sister or mother listen to, is indit for 
him to use or to allow unrebuked in his companions. 

It is relalcd that Ceneral Grant as a young man was 
present witli some coinnwlcs, when one of tho company 
flailed to tell an incident of a questioaable character, 
prefacing it wiJb this remark, belicvo thoro are no 
ladies presenf.’' Young Grant iminediutely iuterriiptod 
with tho gignifieant words; *^No, hub thevo aro 
j>resent,’* and tho impure jest remained untold. \V(jutd 
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that every young man of jiure mind hn^ the onnraao to 
do likewise. 

"A White Ufe for Two/^ 

Let DO youz^ mau deceive bimsolf into ibinlaug lliat 
health requires the indulgence of passion. C)ia>»to living 
is ju^t as healthy for a man us for a woman, and the 
luw of i)urity is equally binding on both. X whiles life 
for two’’ is the ebundard wliieli flo<t luis set, and no otic 
has tlio wutbority to alter it. “You iiilk about tJjn fallen 
woman.” said “fiipsy” Smith iti one of his sfr;iight- 
forward, manly axhlressos; but 1 want (.o ask, “ WhiJt 
about th'X fallen ntant * TIjo question is well worth 
asking. If wo look for the fallen inatj, wo Rh.ill not Qnd 
him on tho streets, hut perchance in some fine flrnwittg* 
room wool tig a pure, innocent young woman upon whose 
life, now so full of bright promise, ho may as likely 
as nut bring hopeless ruin. 

Our scx'iul code needs to ho remodelled. Wvo should 
ho known by its right name, whether committed l>y man 
or woman. The Jaw of purity should know no sox. No 
young man has a right to look forward to lca<iing a 
pure girl to the altar unless he can sufQciently conlro! 
his piissions to keep himself pure. And let it bo said 
here, no man ever sowed wild oats without reaping a 
harvest in kind. not deceived: G(h 1 is not mocked, 

for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall ho also reap.” 

Evils of Secret Vice. 

Secret vice, besides consuming the vitality and strength 
of all the bodily organs, deadens tho moral senHibiliUcs, 
wrecks tho brain and nervous syslo?n, and coinplekOy 
unmans its victims. Unfortunately the number sulfcriog 
from the results of secret vice cotnmitted, perhaps, in 
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thoir rarly days of ignomnco, is so great a l>Dok 

ou gcucM'ul luviltfi is hardly complete without some advice 
in reference <o the hest moans of recovery. As a ge neral 
rule, these eases arc suBCopliblo at cure, prox*i<h‘<l iiic 
viciltii fakes himncl/ carvr$sflfj in haful'. As hotli (he 
euro and the prcvenlioa of the osil are alike largely 
d(‘pen(Jent u])on ccMtaiii heaKli haliils which should he 

generally cullivatcih ^vl)nl is said for tije benelll of I lie 

% 

mifoj’lunale victims may he helpful also to him who 
has not fallen. 

How io Recover Hcatih. 

First, do not (l<»^paii*. In all ld>elih<»od >our case is 
not so serious as you think it ia hr. 

l)<i not lo<dc 1 o tiio palenl medicine vendor for a 
cure, nor to I ho pliysiciaii who advertises himself in 
tho newspapers. The lyller is luody sure 1 o hr some¬ 
thing at a charlatan, for romi>ctent medical men lane 
Xiata nls enough without uilvertisiiig for tlicin. 

Consult a propeily nuulific^l physician to learn, as 
far as possible, what he thinks of your ease, mid got 
his ad VICO as to y«mr daily liahils: hut don’I depend 
upon a course of drug medication for cure. 

Give up nlroholio driulco if >ou take them, and 
tobacco as wi'll. Avoid strong tea; you will bo better 
off without eitlicr it or coffee. 

Be of Good Cheer. 

Detenu in o to gel well; centre all 3 'oiir thoughts on 
health; eat for health, cxcrciso for health, W'ovk for 
health, sh^ep for health, li\o for health. Look on the 
bright side both of your condition, and of Ihings in 
general, and associate with bright, cheerful lail pure 
'Companions. Rij terribly in earueftt. in overcoming 
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c^evy weakness; hni avoiil gloom, clrsponilenoy, ic- 
morse. Ecjoico in the suushmo, tbo ffo\vei*s, tlio greon 
hills, the invigorating breezes; endeavour to imbibe a 
love for nature in all her moods, lie oat-of-doors as 
much as possil)lo. 

Cultivate, too, a love for tho Word at God. Don't 
road it merely as a duly, but take its precious inomi.seK, 
and use theun as mds lo bedp you to eliiab higher and 
higher, and attain to that perfect health und purity wlwch 
it is Ibo Creator’s will Ihut Ilis creatures should enjoy 
Ijorc l>olo\v, 

Forget the 

Absolutely forget all the sins and nnsiakes of the 
pusl. God forgives sin, ami IIo <loes not W'ant you to 
carry the burden of it. If you let your mind dwell on 
tho past, you will n,evnr bo in a condit ion to di*al witli 
tho Tosponsibilities of the present. Ronjembor, e\ery da> 
(‘ouK's io you absolutely new and fresh.* Etich uioriiing 
yon turn over a new loaf iu tho book of your life ; on 
that new pago, fair and clean, may bo recorded pure 
thoughts, noblo aspirations, kind, loving w'ords, and deeds 
that will bo reinembored only with pleasure. This, tlicn, 
is your high privile^^o every day, and you must, if you 
w'oubl bo cured of your trouble, neizo this opportunity, 
and use it. You must live the Ingliest life you arc 
capjiblo of living, looking to God for tho help Ho 
gives to those who ask Him. 

Pules of Hygiene. 

Take tbo daily cold Imlh in some form. In the 
coldest winter weather it will probably be best for 
you to take it as a wet-h«nd nib, or sponge-bath, 
always followod by vigorous frietton. lu summer the 
cold spray or plunge is in order. 


9 
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Sloop oa ratl\i‘r a haril bod. Never aleoi) on fcjifbcrs, 
they nrn cniasculatinR, und midiily boat llio body. 

Follow ii. wbolo.somo diofi, eating ]jii-;4e1v dry, hard 
foods, wil.li soiTie good fnni', and drinliiiip only Iwlwi'on 
meals, jjot good brown bread, preferably in the form of 
zwiebiick, bo your htaplo nrticlo of diet. 

Avoid (di)lhitig tlio lM)dy loo h<’avily, whether by 
night Of (liiy. Praetiso deep .brentliing as ex])laiii<‘d in 
the c'liniiler. Physical Devolo|ini«‘iil. Po j'egular it\ work, 
mid in rccroution, and in jonr sleeping hours. A\oid 
sleeping late in the morning. Six o'clock is not loo 
early for rising, at any time of iho year, and half past 
live is very proper for Buniinor. 

Avoid cheap novels and exciting stories. Don’t spend 
much tiino even on tlio newspaper, but take a little time 
oTory day lo read soinelbing oxcolient. Books* of bio- 
graidiy, bistoiy, and travel are at onci' inleresting and 
prolilalile; they brosulcn IIjo mental horizon, inform the 
mind, and fit one for greater usefulness. 

Finally, do not expect io see innnediate i-esnlts of 
your efforts to get well. Bo patient as well as liopeful, 
and thoroughly' in earnest. Do not worry, no matter what 
liappcMis. "Woiry destroys nerve power, and with it the 
ability lo do really good woi'k of "iiy kind. 

“A merry heart doeth goo<l like a medicino; bii1 a 
broken spirit driclh Ihe bones.” 
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A Healthy, Comfortable Old Age. 




i\.nd lio dii'il iu u*(;ood old iis^o, full of d:iys.’’ 


ngo is gonomlly juxompnnicd liy inrirniitu's itnd 
^ Mirious (lisoiiso (‘oiuliUoiis. indeed, so ycriendly l^ 
Ibis the casoiliat one is liable lo jissumc tliat mlvanciiif,' 
yeai'K must nocoHsanly involve a stale of weaknesrt and 
clirotiic iil-bealth; yet this vvoitld bo a serious mistake. 
Tlio ordinary infirniitn'S (if old age are lo ii. lartio extent 

I 

tlie out come of wrong habits of Jiving. 

• A Gradual Filling of Strenglfu 

It is (luito tnio that there must be a grndiial falling 
off in physic.al slrcugllj and vigour. As the lusty child 
daily increases in strength, so by a soinewhat slower 
,l)rocoss the aged glow weaker by tlio gradual wearing 
out of the various bodily organs; but this does not 
necessarily pre*supposo pain and disi'ase. 

Death from old age is practically painless — it is 
the gradual fading away of life’s vigour, even as the 
fully-inatiii'ed rose fiules, and its petals di'op (]iiictly 
to tlio ground. It is like a weary man going I') sleep. 
The pain and agony that often precede death are duo 
priiiciiially lo tlio fact th.at the. dying person is still 
young and vigorous in part, but some of his organs, 
owing to over-use or abuse, ui'o lioi)cles:dv worn out; 
heiico the struggle. 

(Wl) 
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Th^ Natural Term of Life* 

But even the natural death, the death from old 
age, must como eonie time* There is a lijnifc to life 
on ihia earth. What is that limit? Looking at the 
lower animals, wo find that their natuml term of life 
is fully fi>o times as long as tho <)mo rerjiiired for 
them to roach maturity* Man docs not maturo boforo 
lie is twenty; in fact, roost^ men keep growing till 
Dioy ajo twenty-five* Hence, a/lopting this rule, man’s 
natural term of life should be something over a hiin<Ire(l 
years. 

And if wo examine the records, we find a groat many 
who have passed tins limit, and a fiwv who have even 
exceeded a century and a half. Ilippocrat-t^s, tim father 
'of medicine, lived t(» i>o 104 ycai^s old; St. Anthony lived 
to 105, and Paul llio Hermit to 110. 

Pliny List of Old People* 

The elder Pliny in.odo a itarcfully compiled list of 
very old j^ooplo living in his time. It appears that 
tliero w(MO tlicQ living iu that portion of Italy lying 
i'ctweon tlie Apennines and the river Po, 124 jnoii oft 
*a hundred years and upward?* In addition <o those 
Ibcro wero living at Parnia three men of 120 and two 
of 130 years of age, at Facentia a woman of 182, and 
in another small town ten nioro persons of equally 
advanced ages. Thc*so figures, Piiny tells ns, ho sneurod 
from the records of tlie offlcial Boman census and in 
the light of other researches they are not beyond belief. 

Captain Cook on his first visit to New Zealand 
was astonished at the remarkable health enjoyed by 
the natives* He found not a single person who 
appeared to havo any disease* The island, ho said, 
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abounded v:\ih a great number oC old men, inuny of 
whom, by tbo losa of tlieir ic'cth %nd hair, apyoared 
to bo very ancient, and y(‘b notje wero decrepit. 
Although inferior to tho young in muscular streagth, 
they did no^ come behind them in cbcorfulncss and 
vivacity. 

In England the well-bnowu Tboirias Parr attained 
tho superb age of 152, enjoying a good degreo of vigouj* 
to the last. Dr. Hal*v^y, llio distinguished discqverer 
of the circulation of tho blood, on opening liis body 
found Die organs to a reuiarkaldy good biuio oi pi'C' 
servatiijn. Pair would probably have lasted another 
twenty or thirty years had bo h^ea loft to live in 
peace his simple lifu on the farm, but tho luxurious 
life and strong wines of the ducal pulaco proved loo 

much for him. • 

# 

Honi^ to Escape the Infirmities^ of Age. 

It \vould not bo diBicuIt to nani<^ many ot licr noted 
ccutenarians whose ages have ranged from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty years, but it is not necessary. 
The facts cli*ayly warrant us in assuming that a man’s 
life under favourable conditions may round out a full 
century or more, und wd may pass on to consider what 
I mbits should bo cultivated in <irder to escape most of, 
if not all, the iuHrmitics of ailvancing yeai s, and retain 
health and usefulness as long as possible? 

Sir ‘William Temxdc, writing of “Health and Long 
Life,” says: “Essentials amongst primitive people arc: 
Groat temperance, open air, ojusy labour, lillle care, 
simplicity of diet, rather fruits and plants than flesh.” 

We quite agree with him in putting temperance to 
the front. To attain to a healthy, comfortable, useful old 
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njie, onn must cMiliivalc* luuderalion in cvf*rything, and 
iiiost of all in and driuking. 

Cenien^Uns Temperate in Their Habits. 

You M ill find <*ontcnariai!s difforing Nvidialy in respect 
to hours of oalmg an<l llio number oC meals, >ou >vill (Ind 
sonio Icc'lntalcis, und others who aro imt; luit jou will 
not line! one over-lieariy oatei* or heavy drinioT m'Ijo has 
reaelirnl. the age of one hundrc<V years in a fair condition 
of health and comfort.. No, the one rtile that scarcely 
admits of exceptiou, is that long lisers aro found to be 
nuni aiul woiiieii whoso lives have boon free fnjiu f‘xuosses 
of all kinds. 

Mod era lion lias (o do with iho control of passions as 
well ns of ai»i>etile. Angm*, malice, mivy, hitler findings, 
jealousjf's, all pi'cy upon Iho body, and tend to chag it 
downward into the giave. IMoiisant, loudly lluiughts, 
and u coiitfuited fivune of mind uro great life leugOicners. 

Worry is an (memy of old a«('. Tho becret of over¬ 
coming till' worry habit is to give one’s best attention 
to e;u'h liuty as it comes, and not lot tho mind occupy 
itself ciliu'r with (ho mistakes or tho pussiblo diflieulLies 
to Ix' met in tho future. Ojic day at a time must he 
tlio motto of tlic man or w'oraao who would grow old 
gracofiill.v. 

The Simple Life of Centenarians. 

A. taste for simplo things is characteristic of most 
coutcimrians. Jovco Heath, of America, w'bo lived to be 
over 100, w heu asked what her diet was, replied : Corn 
broad und potatoes is what I eat/' A Smyrna ceu- 
tenarion of 113 years Jived chiefly ou broad ami figs, 
his Leverages being water und milk. Bread and butter, 
vvliey, potatoeB and buttermilk, formed the chief food 
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uf luintlrculs of <*entonar intis wIujso names have eojiie 
down to us ; wlicroas rich and comylicalcd foods aii.l 
luxury in gonoral seem always dostinod to cut ikmiiiIo 
off beforo they linvo filled their days. 

It is &onic4.inios urged that as old people arc feeble, 
and their vitality low, they need “ l<t*eping op’* by nu*ans 
of much lueab and wine and other stiinulants, but the 
result of liigU feeiling of tins hind is to oNorload the 
aystcni with ini purities ;.ind with an excess t.f nutrition, 
thus lur ing a very heavy burdoo on the exciv'lory orgoiis, 
which tlioy ore not able to benr, Tlio ;igod aio not 
growing and building many lunv cells os c*lii]di'(*u and 
youtli; honeo (hey ncssl coriiparal ivoly lil i le jirotoid; 
neither do tiny engage mneh in activo i>liysi<al labour; 
thoreforo tiny should not eat too frt^ely of cnergy-pro' 
ducing foods tiucU as btarchos, sugars and fats. 

Ibitlicr spare feeding, and that of tlio best food, 
well*cooked, and tastily scvvchI will best ^uit an ag(^d 
person. If the teeth aro gone, or largely so, llio food 
niQsb bo taken soft; bub e\en then wo should uilvise 
slow eating, and tbo thorough mixing of tho food with 
11 10 buliva liefon* it is swallowed. Tlio results will be 
increased enjoy men t in eatiug, and greatly improved 
powers of digestion. ♦ 

Diet for the Aged* 

Among the foods especially Knile<l to old age, we 
would mention zwieback (soaked in hot milk); wheat 
flakes; gluten gruel; good, well-baked, wholesome bread; 
baked potatoes; rice; dates; grapes; mellow apples; 
sultanas; blcatned raisins or ligs; milk; soft-boiled 
eggs; and bOino of tlie best nut fiKids. In general, 
atiy simple, wholesome article of food which booms to 
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digCHt well may be given. There is a wide variety uf 
fitomaclis as welP us tastes, and it is net best to be 
arbitjury in laying down rules; but the requirements 
c)t simplicity and wliolcsomeness should always be 
i^atisiiod. Tit-bits, rich and gicasy foods, \iuyU, sausages, 
and heavy pastry arc unsuilablc to the aged. Alcoholic 
stimulants, as ix)inlcd out by Sir Henry Tliompson and 
many others, arc decidedly injurious. Even thoso who 
hav^ used tlusu for muny yeuVa derive distinct benefit 
from cutting ott this class of indulgences. Mild, ploasaut, 
natural fvxxls aud drinks, ^nch us children like, arc usually 
suitublo for the aged. 

Luscioizs fruits may well tako tlu! place of wines and 
spirituouH uiul malt liquors. Orupo juice is an excellent 
cordial for the old, containing a rich solution of valuable 
" salts and natui'ul sugars, which will help to build up the 
Hyetem. Nearly nil fruit juices arc very good, notably 
that to be obtained from sweet oranges. 

Alcohol Shortens Life. 

Not only does alcohol fail really to nourish tUo 
system, lint it has a most dtdolerioud effect upon the 
tissues of tlie body, and likewise more or less seriously 
upsets the nervous jiystom. * Gout, rbeumalisjn, neur¬ 
algia, nervous trembling, heart affections, and various 
forms of paralysis avo among the commoncBt of tliu evil 
results of u^ing alcoholic stimulants, and there can be 
no doubt that all bucU beverages Bcriously shorten life 
as well as interfere with the health of the bodily organs. 

Life in the open air is favourable to longevity. Moltke, 
asked in his OOlh year how ho maintained health and 
activity, replied, ''By great moderation in all things and 
by regular outdoor exorcise." Sidney Cooper, the cele- 
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brated landscape luinter, who died at au advanced 
age, was voiy particular to tuko a daily walk in the 
open air. 

Rules for Longevity. 

Sir James lawyer lays down the following amoug 
otlier rules for longevity:— 

1. Eight hoars’ sleep. 

2. Keep the bed-room window open all night. 

8. Do not have the bc^stcjid against too wall. • 

4. A morning bath at the temperature of the body. 

5. Eat litllc iaeat> and bce that it is well-eookod. 

G. Watch tl)e throe D’s—drinking W'ulcr, damp, and 
drains. 

We believe that the tirst and second rules arc especially 
important. It is not well to stint hloop, and fresh air at 
night is an uhsolulo necessity. Some old people prefer 
cold to warm bathing; this depends largely upon indi* 
vidual peculiarities. The wet-haud nfb or towel rub 
is found vei’y satisfactoi'y by some. 

Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson thought the wou]d*be 
centenarian should nover smoke or drink, should keep 
early hours, and work as little possible by avtiUcial 
light. ^ 

It was a saying of Dr. Jowett that “ to have u great 
work in progress is tho way to live long/’ and we believe 
that there is much truth in it. Certainly men who 
entirely give up work, and settle down to lives of luxurious 
case, with practically nothing to live for, do not long 
remain above ground. 

C^use of Childishness. 

A great deal of the so-callcd childishness of old ago 
is probably due simply to disuro of the mental powers. 
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A iicrson goLinig i»retty well aicuig in ymj*s fintls Lis 
fricTKls assuming that Lo ought to lay usido most ot 
Lis uctivo rospousibililiesj and gradually dws so, with- 
dra\Yiijg himself into a sort of intollcctoal tloth M*bic]i 
is by no moans favoorahli* io boaltli cKhcr of mind or 
body, 'J’lio brain eells ilo iii*L naturally deteriorate with 
the oilior eel Is of I bo iKxly, atid if a luuu coutinues 
to II :o liis iidcUoct ill a moderate, scnisiblo manuor it 

reasonably sure to BtamV him in good stead. 

Ija;2in(*ss iif the mind is probably far more prevoleni 
than tbnt of tho bcsly. Most |H'oplo need tlio stimuius 
of public oiiiuion, coupled wiiii a high seusc of dul> 
and rc^spouKibilit y, in order to keep hard at work. ^Vitlx 
all llieso stimnli uhsenl in the case of tho old, it is 
not strange that llioy t:;hould sidtle back into a state 
of iiK'riiu, wlii<*h is as nnsatisfying as it is hurmful. 
Let the old busy themsehes with something suited to 
their ngo und icondilioii of life: don't insist on their 
doing nothing. Stagnation is alike dangerous to old 
and youug; Nat mo hates ulletics^, and will not omit 
to i)iiniBh it swiftly. 

Ikiriicst, imlieiit efforts to cultivate the moinory and 
krop tho mind active will more than repay tlie old person 
by iimlviiig lilo so much nioit) ^deasant and enjoyable. 

History tells of nundK'rs of men W’ho kept their 
int(‘ltoc*t nal pow(‘rs up to the end of a very long aiul 
u.sclul life. K>en the old need to guard against unduly 
petting themselves; for lotting leads to dotage. 

Precautions Against Exposure. 

On tho other hand, every old ]>erson should take some 
proper precautions against c:iposure. lie must have plenty 
of warm elotbiug in cold weather. An uged person's elr* 
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dilation is uatumlly ncjf .•-o vi^orDiis as in >oulli ov Jtiiddlr 
the fires of Jilo burn less brightly; iioixco movo jao* 
fceclion is needed against e(»hl. A some what higlier 
1 em pc rat lire in the living-room is also desirable for 
old people. • 

Caro should ho taken not to straia the eyes. Spec- 
incles should be liluai by a i)ljysiciau. and they will need 
1o be eliuHged fuMii tinio to time. 

Colds should never bo luvlcetcd. as they niv likely lo 
lead to chronic catarrh, wliich in luin !uay alTcct the 
lieu ring. 

Scourges of the Aged* 


Exposure when overheated is a froijiumt cause of 
imeuinonia und bronchitis, which are lunoag Iho old 
man's greatest eiioniJes. 

Never stand on the s(ix*et lo laik unless the wtiulhar 
is exceedingly wami. ^Vhon riding im' driving, he warmly 
and equably clad, taking special care not lo cljill tlie 
lungs* 

Ilubbing a little i»live oil into tlio body after a warm 
buth, wliich should bo taken not les-i than <uice u wei*k, 
is a g(H>d proveutivo against ccdtls, and alMi helps to 
keep tlie niiiscd<*s biipide. 

Tlio feet should be pr Sid clod from dami>. Wri feet 
have caused thousands of ih'alhs. tjocks changed fre- 
quoutly aro w’annor and inure poixins. 

Ill general, cvei’y person mlvancjng io years, needs to 
stud}'liis own iiariicnlar needs, botli as to clotliing, loud, 
and other nnitters, and while obeying the gont'ral laws 
of health, give heed also to the proper adaptation of 
tliem to Ilia own immediato circumslances* Good 
(*ommoii sen.se is an essential qualiiicatioD to the 
successful oarryiug out of any syst<*m of living. 
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Household Hygiene. 

IN the tiuecessful carrjing out of the principles ot 
* household hygiene much d^-'pends on hiiviug a healthful 
houne to begin wiih. Some Louses nro badly located and 
so poorly constructed as hardly to admit of being put iu 
a thoroughly wholesomo condition. 

The Ideal House. 

Tlie ideal house bus an elevated position, a southerly 
exposiiio, and (ullhongit this is not absolutely necessary) 
a gravel soil. It should be plentifully supplied with 
windows, aiul its ground lloor should be protected 
tiguiust djunp' by two layers of cement with au air 
spiico Lelwceu. Its drains should bo in porfoeb oidcr. 
The house should not bo surrounded by loo heavy 
foliage, though part ial i>rotcction by trees is desirable. 
It should be free both within and without from signs, 
of mould or mustiiiess. 

Persons who lire in rented houses may not bo able 
always to get wlia.t they desire ; but some things must 
bo insisted upon. Damp, musty houses are dangerous, 
and should not be lived in under any circamslantios. It 
is well to iiujuiro into the history of a house you are 
about to rent or to buy. Make the inquu7 as soaroliing 
as possible. Some houses have very remarkable histories. 
The old stories of “haunted houses" had a substratum 

of fact', such places were not haunted by shadowy ghosts 
(140) 
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nor by evil spirits; bnt they were doubtless infested wi(h 
niillioiis of germs, with the result that deaths hni>i)eiiod 
with myslcrious regularity in the successive families that 
tenanted them. 

Before moving into a house have it thoroughly cleansed 
from loii to bottom, and all the coroers cleared out. Then 
if you are not absolutely satisfied as to its Instury, seal u|> 
the windosYH and all cnicks and openings, and fumigate 
the whole liouso thcuonghly *hy burning a h'W \Knnuls of 
Hiilplnir ill un iron kettlo in cuc'h roiun. Tins may cause 
a little ti'ouhto, b\it it is (he safe thing to do, and will 
in the long run save time and perhaps pioeiouH hunnin 
liv(»s. 

House Furnishing, 

Take health into conBiderution iu fnrnislimg >our 
homo. Id the first place, no^or ovrnlo the matter 
of furnishing. Rome living-rooms look as if tlicy might 
bo socouddiiind aliops, so abundantly are they stockod 
with brie a brac and pictures of all sorts, and odd pieces 
of furniture. Wo may learn a lesson lioro from the 
Japanese, whose Jtioms look bare at first to nn English¬ 
man, but on second coosideration are seen to i>ossess 
a rostfulness and a fine arlislic oflect entirely wanting 

I 

in some of our ovor-furnishod apartments. 

Spencer liaa well said that to fill a room with beau¬ 
tiful things is not necessarily to iiniko it beautiful. 
Many rooms would bo far more inviting and wholesome if 
cleaved of fully half the bric-a-brac tliat they now coiitaio. 
Why not lot the wall paper be soon hero and there‘s 
And why spoil the effect uf a pretty muulle by loading 
it with such a wealth of*- shall we say rubbish? Such 
things all gather dust and germs, and give the bousewile 
or servant a great deal of e^Littv trouble to keep clean. 
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House Cleaning. 

% 

This brings us lo a consideration of swocpiiiff and 
dilating. As often performed, tiioso necessary honseholtl 
operations ri»salfc in doing nioro lairni .tban good. The 
dust Mliu h lias been reposing qnirlly, wo will suppose, 
under the bed or table, is whisked nj> into tho air, and 
altbongh soiuo of it is gathered into the dust-pun, a 
considei'ablo portion settles,do\Mi attain later. Dusting 
With tlie old featlier duster, whi^di fortunately is going 
out of ht>!(s is an elTcM-tivo method of goriu distribution. 
Dust should always lio rcnio\c<l wjfh a very slightly 
damiK'iuul elolh, und tlu» fewer the articles to dust the 
better. Tbe nir is always iairc*r in a room lightly and 
airily furiiis 1 ie<l than in one loaded with the usual 
brlca-})rae. 

Si iiffoti fnriiitiirn is imfortanate fr(»ni a sanitary starul 
point. It is lannd to gather up germs and dust, and it 
can neven* ho pmpt'rly cleaned. Carpets arc also un- 
h>gieni(‘, linoleuin or oilcloth witli a sprinkliiig of light 
rugs being far sni»erior. Tim polished floor is ideal. 

Bed-Poom Hygiene^ 

The most important thing in a bed-room is the w indow* 
—•keep it open day and night. Bed-rooius ought also to 
have tho sun for a p:ii t of tho day at least. Closo-siuclling 
lied-rooms ai’o a menace to health. The room in which 
wo Kixuid onO'tliird of our lives is by no means to be 
relegated to a position of minor 31111)0110000. Consump- 
imn still causes about one-seventh of tlie deaths I be 
world over, and ono of the chief causes of consumption 
IS the brealhing of fmil air. It is cot safe to think 
Ibnt the air in a bed room is satisfactory because iU 
foulnosK is not apparent. A good wa^ to test the matter 
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is to dtrss son>o Jironiin^, anti go out into the fu'sli n\i\ 
cloning the bod-iooJn floor iHOuod you. (In returniug fma 
ii Lrihk walk, go sirniglit io tho luul-rooni, niifl Bam pio tljr’ 
air. If tlif‘ro is any cnnsiilorahlo contrast hot ween the 
atmosphere ouLsiJo anil in the biul-roora, llio ventilation 
is deficient. 

VeniiUiion^ 


Pcoj)lo ^\hf» arc Konsitive to ilraiiglits or a ioiil 

✓ 

air breexo oricn object to ovflioary virnlow Vf'iililaliftn. 

Tlierfi is a Vf'ry siniiilo (h'Nice 
wljich nvuiily ov<‘>- 
coiiH's tills didienby. 

It (*onsislK<if a plain 
t riangn la r box, 
wliich is fastened 
U\ the nj^per part 
of thn window so 
as to dirc'ct the nir 
to 11 JO ceiling, big. 
n?. U o r o it is 
warmed, .and (lien 




n*. D7. TriftBKulr.r 
yontiiatlRfi Box. 


rig. 66. An End 
tlilrusea downward. view. 


TIk' box is filtod to Jemaili 
permanently, and can be attached to any wmdi^w. The 
upper Basil jmiy bo lowen^d from one to ten or twidve 
inches aeconling to the si/.e of iho b<JX und th(' slate 
t)[ the weather. Thn cx]H'nse of installing (he box onghi 
not to be much, and it can ho securely and neatly fiHed 
by liny good earpenlci*. 

The Bed. 


Xe\t to an o|ren window, a giwMl bed is very essentiiil. 
The wire mattress with ovoilay is bv fjir tho most satis* 
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factory, and if to this wo odd a oottoa pillow afid a 
proper number uf light woollen blankets, wo have the 
ideal place for a good night's rest. Feathers are not 
desirable; they absorb and hold emanations from the 
sldn» odours ot all kinds, aod animal impurities, and are 
a prolilio caii^o of overheating, eleeplcssness and din- 
conjiort. Overlays and bedding should bo given a 
thorough airing in the kuq occasionally. 

r 

• Kitchen Hygiene* 

The hygiene oC tho kitchen and scnll<*ry is a matter 
of some importance. Tlm.se comparatively out-of-the-way 
places should bo kept, if anything, moro bornpiilously clean 
than any other part of tho houso. They aro the chemical 
laboratories wlu»re I ho food is i>rei)aroil, and where tho 
clothing is subjected to the weekly cloausitig process. 
Those ope rations aro of vital importaniio in tho hygiene 
of a home, and too nnndi i^aius cannot be given to 
iuBuring their being carried furwiird uii tlicroughly 
clean pi’Ciniscs- 

Tho condition of the front doorstep, upon which a 
good deal of labour is usually expended, is of very slight 
iiiiportnnee compared with Ibo need of a cleiui, sweel, 
airy, well-lighted and orderly, kitchen. 

Importance of Strict Qeanliness* 

Dish-washing is a household rito often performed 
very unsatisfactorily# Knives, forks, spoons, and dishes, 
it is well to remember, are not merely to be cleansed 
from tlio particles of food that may adhere to them; 
but they are to bo freed from all traces of contact 
with mouths perhaps containiug decaying teeth, or 
otherwise iu an unhealthy couditioo. Many consump- 
lives, for instance, go at large, often not aware them- 
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sclvoR that they have the disease. Yet the deadly 
consumptive perm is likely to infect and spoons 

which Lave bnon in snch a person's month. In view of 
t heso facts, it is iKissiug strange that dish-Mushinp shonid 
ho done in such a slip-sluul manner in v(‘ry good 

iioiiics. Dishes slionld fii>t bo washed in warm water 
in which a little soap has boon disholvod, and then 
vinsod with boiling hot w’alor, aflor which Ihoy should 
he dried with towels kept sweet and ehsni by frequent 
washing. Dish-cloths also ehonhl ho k<*pt in a clean* 
wholcsomo condition, and frequently hung out in the 
sun to air. 

A general principle to follow in all household pro* 
cedures is that of ntrict cleanliness. Disoaso lurks in 
dark corners, in masses of old papers, raps, ami rubbish, 
in filthy door*mats, in old dusty carpets, luid every'- 
thing of liko nature. Keep o\ery nook ami eorucp of 
the Lon so clean, and obsorvo cleanliness in all house¬ 
hold op(»rulions, and you have gono a long way on the 
road id a healthy homo. 

The C^re of a Slck^Roorru 

All that has been said in Ibo foregoing pnges con- 

# 

ceming cleanliness, ventilation, and sunlight applies in 
a donblo senso to tho sick-room, Whichover part of the 
houso is devoted for the time being to tlie use of the 
sick member, let it not ho a dark, dismal bod-room, with 
no proper facilities for ministei'ing to the comfort and 
happiness of the invalid. Let it rather be one of tho 
brightest, cheeriest rooms in tho house, open to the 
sunshine and heaven’s invigorating breezes, somewhat 
aloof from the living-rooms to secure the greater quiet, 

and if possible with a pleasant outlook. These condi 

10 
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tioTiH cannot aWays bo attained, but they Bhotild be 
apptoxiinated as nearly as possible. 

Farniturt of the Sick-Room. 

Lot the furoituro uf tiio nick'room be com posed of 
articles nvIjicU alTord no prutcetioa for germs, and which 
may bo easily di^in(ccted. A tow briglil but not garish 
pictures may Imug on ilio'wall — pleasing huulscapc 
piuuliiiys or ctehings are iisiiully gralcdul, but the 
initiout’s tuslo may suggest other subjects. Anything 
of a cjui<'t, restful ohanMder is to be proferrod. Cheap 
bric-a-brac is best banished absolutely, tlmugb a simple 
\aso bn* fresh llovvers, to ho fjiMpieutly cljangeil, slu^uld 
iuvai’iahly lonti part of the furnituni of tho siok-room, 
and if tho patitnit dt^sircs them, two or throe healthy 
plants will do no liavm. 

While gt)oil ventilation is very important, care should 
bo til ken U> avoid draughts. If tlio bed is near the 
window, its position can bo cliatiged, or B(nuo dcvi<'o 
armtjgod lor breaking tho current of frosii air, and 
diffusing it evenly to ulJ parts of llie room. It is also 
well to guard jigaiust too strong light, esijocially if tlio 
)vvticnt*a eyes are weak; but tho room should bo acces¬ 
sible to tho healing rays of Iho sud. 

The Nuruo 

Quietness and case should mark every njovement of 
the nurse or attendant in the sick-room, and kindlincsB, 
good elieer, and loving syiupuUiy should bo manifest in 
every word and look. On the other hand, good-natured 
hr Illness should bo obseiwed in caiTying out tho in at ruc¬ 
tions of the physician in charge- Great jiains should he 
taken to keep llie room uhsulutuly clouu, not indy for 
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ihe paKo of inaintjuuing ai>uio, gorm-frcotu(rnosphero, but 
because a rlian, orderly room will also have a jcstrul 
effect on 11 10 paticuL, Of course, the cleaning of Itu 
roojji slioulil never be done in an ol)lrusi\o manner. 
The juilienl must not bn disturbed in any May. Tlie 
nurso liersidf Khould be lustily (Ii’cvschI in Ibo clrauesl^ 
ot goMus, uui1 sikould be dainty and inly in nil her 
ljabi('<. • 

Medicine botUrs, and any I roatment cloths, el e., 
should be kept out of sight. l\>(;d slionld bo 
fnai) tlie room ininnKliutcly the patient lias finished 
outing. Kvorytliing that would hcfuul flu^ a;mdsphoie 
should bo removial wit bout rldn.v, and t he room kepi 
sM'iH't and cleaiii at «a)l tinges. 

Ih^foi 0 1 ho sick room is us(nl again for orduinry 
purpus^^.*^, it shoniii be thoroughly disinfocli'd according 
(o (lio instructions of Ihi* physician in, charge*. 
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The Food Problem, 

% 

questions, “ What shall we cot ? and what shall 
^ wo diiiih? and whorowithal shall wo be clothed?” 
arc as practical lo-day as they were two thousand years 
ago. 

The first one is, perhaps, the most difficult of tbo 
throe to solve. Eating is a primo necessity of life. The 
old fahlo is only loo true: All tbo tiicinbors of tho body 
must work for tlio belly, but it in turn nourishes the 
whole body, and so justifies the caro which it inipo.sos. 

Diet Reform. 

The food problem has oomo in for considerable dis¬ 
cussion of late, partly as a result, no doubt, of the 
increase of various forma of dyspepsia, causing earnest 
inquiry on the part of perssms thus affiij'tcd as to the 
most nourialiing and easily digested diet; and partly as 
a result of the growth of humiinitarian sentiment, leading 
to the avoidance on the part of many of all forms of food 
involving slaughter of the lower animals. No doubt the 
spread of the general principles of hygieno and temper¬ 
ance, the interest in athletics, and the demand for more 
economical foods for the labouring classes, are other 
influences which have been active in bringing diet reform 
to the front. At any rate people are awaking to the 
importance of the matter, and many are making radical 
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reforms, both as regards the selcctioD aud ibe preparation 
uf thoir food. » 

Tho opinioQ xvhicli once prcToiled, that flesh raeatb 
wore excellence tiio strength-giviug foods, is now seen 
iu many quavloi^ to be fallacious, and ululc tho number 
of out-and-out vcgetaiians in this country is uot large, 
llioro is a very uumerons class composed of those whu 
are more or less in sympathy with tho mo\ement, and 
who find their health hctldr und their etreugtli amply 
maintained on a diet consisting almo>( exclusively of the 
fruits of the cailh. 

New Jde^s about Diet 

This book may not unlikely fall into the iiunds oi 
tuuny who are experimenting with tim new ideas ach anced 
Some of our readers, again, may have gisen tho subject 
very littlo thought. They have enjoyed a fair degree of 
health on the diet whicli has come to bo ciistomaiy iu 
this couutry, and have uot felt the need of a chauge. 
Nevertheless, witli the incroascHl pressure of living wbi(')i 
is a muikt'd feature of twentieth-century civilisation, new 
demands are made upon men's energies and ii is iuovitable 
that increased attention should be given to tho sccuriug 
of new supplies from the ^best sources. Just as tho 
demand for rapid titans-Atlantic travel has made the 
question of the best coal one of lively importance, so the 
present day demand for rapid aud ofiicient work under 
high pressure must inevitably lead to a scientific stud> 
of the question of our dally food. 

Ealing for Strength* 

We recommend thoruiigh study of tlio whole matter, 
both with a view of tlie underlying principles involved 
aud the reader's opportunities of carrying them out. It 
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is not. wvW to fonti hasty concluKions; they ore liable^ to 
bo ijreorrect on^s. Let us ftho <he motlor of onr daily 
iliot 11)0 candid, thouylitful eonsideration it do^orves. It 
sorely eunnot be denied that the food oaten at the dinner 
(uhlo goes to form tl»o fabi*i<* of our bodiea, and if athletes 
curb llieir apiK'tit<‘H and limit tliembclves to plain fare 
wliilo undcrgoitig training for feats of vai ious kinds, much 
more should men and ^Tomen who have real work to do in 
(Ik* W'orbl ent and drink with a vi<nv of getting from tiioir 
fo(Kl tli<‘ njaximum of strength and nerve energy with 
which to iierlorm iheir daily tasks. 

TIuu'c are a nuiubm* of iiiiestioiis embracM under tlio 
general head of diet, sueli as (he selection of tlu' food, its 
]iropor ]ii('puration. Die aniouni that is reipiired daily lor 
the inuinlenance of the body, (lu^ most wliuiosouio and 
satisfying comhiuati<»ns of foods, the time and manner of 
eating, etc. 

A CUsstfic^Uon of Foods^ 

m 

Vfo hluill eonliiK* ourstdves in th<* jiresent chapter to 
llio Beloetioii of the hill of fare. Perhaps a brief classiti' 
c ation of (uod-i, eorisidc^red with rofereuco to tlieir chief 
elements, will he first in order. Roughly speaking, tim 
foods used by lim biiinaii family contain Die foilowing 
nutritive elements, oacb of •wdiicb is importuiil in the 
muintciiiince of a well nourished budj : - 

Starches. 

Sugars. 

Fats. 

Proteids. 

Mineral salts. 

Tlio starches and sugars supjdy energy and beat to 
the body. Fats also serve, this inirpose, and nro stored 
up in tho form of adipose tissue to be called into use in 
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an cniergcnoy. Tlio protoul element serves the exceed¬ 
ingly important jiurpose of building up jbo broken (kwn 
tiesiie, wliile (lie mineral salts asb^ist in tlia operation, and 
also sni)j>ly to a ertl.un extent the biulding olemont, as 
io the case of llie bony li-«sne 

Starches and Sugars^ 

St«n*clies ai*e re<|uir<'d in the largest quant ity, and 
fortnnaUdj* iln*} are alwi tlie least expensiso form of 
food. Tiu^e, >vheat. and, in* fiud, all cereals, are rieh^in 
stareli. Potatoes, turnips, carrots, and most v<'gctal)l(‘s 
coutnin a eonsjdera)>lc piop<irtion of lliis (‘hannnt, tliongh 
being so Mater> ami likewise lia\iiig eoiisidoniblo wo(jd> 
uiattcr of a noiMintrilioiis character, called cellahjsc, 
their nourisliing Viiluc is not very liirge. 

Sugars are of various kinds. Tlic artificial variety, 
made from cane or beets, is not the most w’holesome 
form of food; taken in any eonsiderahlo qnanlitu's it 
pretty stiie It) cause digesti\e disturbances, wliilo a few* 
stouiacdm cannot bear it at all. Pruit sugars, on the 
other band, such as one (iutls in grapes, tigs, dates, raisins, 
bananas, etc., are grateful to flu? api)Otilf‘, in a liigh degre<* 
sustaining, and easy for the digestive organs to deal with. 
In fact they are quickly absorbed into the blood witliuul 
requiring 1 o be clianged by* I he digestive juices. 

Ordinary starch i.s, in the process of dig(‘stion, <diaDgod 
into Urn natural sugar before being absorbe<L The pio- 
longed baking or roasting of cereals (diauges u ]nirt of the 
starch they contain into dextrin, whicli i.s a \aii< ty (>f 
sugar elus(‘ly re.senilding tlnit found in sweet fruit. 

Proteid Foods* 

Proteid istlie most iinpfirlaut of all the itnni elements 
siiice it enters iminediuUdy into the construction of the 
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Uviug cells of which the body is composed. This sub- 
staiice uloue caif maiDiaio life, which is not true of any 
other food element. Protcid is found iu the largest 
proportions in certain animal and vegetable foods. The 
white of an egg is almost pure protcid ^a.side from the 
water it contains. Lean meat is also rich in this 
element, and so arc peas, beaus, and lentils, nuts of all 
kinds except chestnuts, and such dairy products us milk 
uiul cheese. Cereals coiituio^a fair amount of pj'oteidi 
wheat being richest in this cleincnt. Among the coimiion 
fruits, bananas, dates, and figs ore most uotabh^ as proteid 
buiiplyors, but iho poreonitigo is very small. 

The fatty eloinoit is ropj*es(‘jjicd by dairy butter and 
other iininiai fats, nuU, (notably walnuts and lune ker¬ 
nels), and by one fruit, namoly, the uVwc. 

So inneh for tho food elements. Wcj hii,\o now to 
eonsi<lor the pruelieal (jiiesticat: From whieli foods can 
wo obtain in tho best form and at tho luusL reasoiiable 
price the food cleinenla of various kinds required fur 
tnamteining the body? 

Sources of Starchy Foods^ 

Where shall we get our starches? The answer is 
quite unanimous that they must come from tho ccrcaU, 
and as about thrcc-fourtlis of our entire requirements 
in tho way of food consist of starches, it becomes 
evident at once that the normal diet of tho human 
family must for the greater part at least come from 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Bi'oad has been aptly called the staff of life. Good 
bread made from the whole wheat kernel contains tho 
different elements w*e have mentioned in almost perfcci 
l)ropoJ^ion^. It is deficient io proteids and fats, the 
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]att<*r fault luaJe gdod by Hpi*caciiii^t on a bltle 

butler, or by eaung nuts with the t)roud, uud thus 
supplying bulb ptuteid uud fats. Rxee, which forms 
the utuplo food of moru lliita oue-fourth the poijulatiuri 
uf the globe, au excellent i^ource of starch; bo uIso Ik 
I ho potato, tho shtrcli of \\liich has been found to Ij(* 
quite Osii^y of dige^vfioM. Sugui^s abound iuonI iti tho cle- 
ndoub fruiU, mcU us in mult tu'cparatioiis of various 
kinds. Datco, ligs, sultunas, and raisins, fr<*>h uud <l^icd 
battalias, swccl prunes, oranges, xicoclics, pears, thaw- 
berries, apples, plums, cherries, grapes, and inuuy cftlier 
such fjuils ttre rich in nahniil sitgars, and therefore 
uiuy form valuable items in the daily bill of fare. Dates 
luuy bo had at \cry reasonable pricoK and make a staying 
food. The Arab will do a hard day's work on a lump 
of dates. bultaiius slowly Bimmerod, or sleainod till 
tender, form a valuable addition to the morning or cveu- 
ing nioai. Stewed prunes, uud stewed*or stouua'd iigs. 
iirc likewise noujishiug, und exert a gonlly stinndating 
v)l'oct upon the bowels. 

T<wice^Baked Bread* 

Zwieback (consisting of bivad cut in sIicch and thor¬ 
oughly baked a sc'cund time till crisp througljoid) is 
more readily assimilable tlian ordinary bread because Us 
starch has been changed into dcxliin by the double 
baking. It is therefore a valuable article of diet, being 
acceptable to many persons who cannot easily digest 
ordinary bread. Toasted Wheat Flakes which are 
extremely thin, allow of cveu more peifoct traushnina- 
tion of the starch into dextriu, and make an excellent 
food for invalids uud persons of weak digestion. Of 
btarchos and sugars, then, it is ovicieot we have au 
uuiple supply and that fj'oiu idcul sources. 
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Prokids or Tissue Builders^ 

AVIkm'o shall oliUun the all-important proteids? 
This is a much mooted (inestion. We shall endeavour 
lo idaco tlie facts laToro our rc:ulcr, aiul will then let 
him decide for himself, ♦ 

Taking the ordinai-j' di(»t os an example, ono hardly 
needs to soy that Ilesh meals are largely depended 
upon Un' this food vd<‘uient. Hut that nicut is a far 
fjoin blameless article of •food, no one deny. 

Tlu're are several t)hiecLions to tlio use of llosli as a 
source of food. 

Objections to Flesh Food* 

First, the animal cr(Mlion is suhj<*<‘t to an inereasint; 
nuiulier of dis<»asc.s, some of whitdi are (onimuiiicahle to 
man. hisil hmg situT, lU’coi'ding l<» a hjcal ])Vwh reiJort, 
one of Inso num engaged ir) Klaiightiodng a eow KiifTeriag 
from aril lirax look the disease and died very (pnckly. 
Nevertheless, a portion of ilie cstreasc of the diseased 
animal was a<dually x>ut on sale along with otlan* meat 
and, hut ffJi* the interfej*enee of an insxiccling olficcr, 
would tioublloss iia\o found a eustonuT and a Jinal 
resting i)liM e in soniebody s stomach. SoinG\>hafc similar 
occurroiues are hy no mcims rar’c, and they teud to 
rnalve people suspicious of tlie meat trade. 

Secondly, the >ery process of fattouing animals for 
tho inarlkCt is one xvhich, if not bringing on all the 
outward sj mptoins and well defined tissue changes 
characteristic of certam diseases, cannot hut create a 
gross, roplelod, uiul semi-diseased state of the system. 
Animals freely fcxl and kept in confinement put on 
flefth quickly, but it is not healthy flesh. Firm, healthy 
muscle which comes of teinx>erate feeding and open-air 
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rxercisr, makes but tough meat. Tlio wnni tlioir 

meat ieii(ier. llonco iho fattening jM-iJcess with its 
necessary accompaniment of disease. 

Thirdly, the flesh even of the perfectly healthy animal 
is necessarily c^hargod with tissue wasles of a poisonous 
and stimulating character, as will ni>i>oar xshen wuVon* 
snler the essential structure of all aniiunls. lOscry animal 
is a collection of living cells, each of whicli has a life 
all its own. These (‘clls lycatlio, tliey lake nourishment, 
reproduce theniselvos, and lus a n»su)t of tiu'ir neU^ ifics, 
are contiuually throwing olT effefo mailer, \vln<h in its 
turn is carried out of the body by that excellent sc‘\v(’rage 
system consisting of the lungs, skin, kidne>s and oLher 
excretory ovgans. While tlu' animal is aliNu, lliis 
ratua is in active worldog order; the j)oisoi»ous waste 
matters thrown oil by the eclis are promptly hnnied 
out of the system, and thus the sanitation of the liody 
corporate is insured. 

£rc7-efoo* Wasies of Fiesh* 

But when the animal i?> shinglitered, the living sewei* 
age system sinhlcnly breaks (lowm. The various excretory 
organs cease their work, and the blood, which w'as th<* 
great circulatory nicdium, j\o longer courses tliruugh the 
veins and arteries, cleansing ami renovating all parts, 
Meanwhile the individual cells have not all died. They 
continue to live for hours, iiossibly in some cases for a 
day or two, ami as long as they live they iu(> actively 
at work throwing oft various iuipurities. In fact, they 
livo until they are poisoned by the ace u in illation of their 
own wastes; then they die ami in course of time are 
taken into the human system for food, along with the 
cxcremeutitious waste matter in which they are literally 
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fimotbercd. It mu!»t be admitted that this Tiew of the 

meat question nub a pleasing one; but wo are ouly 

tclliug pluin facts which can be easily Tcrificd by coa- 

saltiiu^ a)iy work dealing with the life and activity of 

animal celts. « 

Beef-Tea and Meat Exfracfst 

It may bo further stated that tlio characteristic 
fiavoars of incut, and especially of meat extracts and 
boef-tea, aro largely supplied iyy these very products of 
coll activity of which we have beou speaking. 

All eminent professor in London University, ro- 
lerriug in a recent lecture before the American Chemical 
Society to the claims made for such extracts, icmurkod: 
'*Instead of an ox in a teacup, tlio ox's urine in a 
teac up would he niueh nearer tho fact, for the moat 
extracts consist largely of pinducLs on tho way to 
urea wliich much moro neaidy resemble in constitution 
the uriiio than they do tho flesh of an ox.'* 

Viewed from a health Btandpoint the foregoing are 
some of tho ehiof reasons for abslaining from tho use 
of moat. For it is well known that in tho human 
body tho excretory organs have suflicient work to do 
ill Tcmoving tho tissue poisons resulting from the 
activities of the body’s own tells. If then the poison¬ 
ous wastes of another animal are taken into tho system, 
there is danger of a breakdown on tho part of these 
organs. This is what actually happens in Bright’s 
diseaso of the kidneys and some other maladies grow¬ 
ing out of unnatural and sedentary habits coupled with 
high living. 

Uric Acid in Relation to Disease* 

Y>r, Haig, wl\o has givoti siieclal study to tho ^nhjoct 
of the etfu(*t of thcbO tissue poisons upon the }iuina)i 
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eyetem* believe?? them to ho diroctlj' causative of such 
common and painful diseases as gout, rheumatism, ncu* 
ralgia, migraine, and a number of other maladies more 
or less closely related. Indeed, a full list, of tho diseases 
which are bcliVvcd by excellent uulborities to bo duo 
either directly or indirectly to uric acid (a geueral term 
upi^licd to these waste substances) in the blood would 
include nearly all the common discasca of a non- 
infect ioua cbaraclor. * 

Following is a partial list of such diseases and 
symptoms according to Dr. J. n. Kellogg:— 

Goat. 

Rheumatism. 

Headache, epilepsy, convulsions, hysteria, ncnrnstlienin. 
nervousness. 

Mental depression, excitement, mania, certajn forms of 
insanity. 

Bodily depression, fatigue, let burg} . ’ 

Verlig<i, syncope, insunuiia. 

Porioclio paralysis, chronic puralysis. 

Asthma. 

Congestion of the liver, diabetes. 

Bright’s disou^o, albuminuria, dead linuds, cerebral 
hemorrhage, cramps, droply, uneinia. 

Gravel and calculus. 

Neuritis. 

Gastralgia, gastritis, dilated stomach, gastric ulcer. 

Jaundice, cirrhosis of the liver, and liver abscess. 

Economical Aih)3Tdag€s of a VegeUrion Diet 

There is still another objection to flesh foods which 
is entitled to coosiucrahle weight, and that is tbeir C2:pcn- 
siveness as compared with vegetable foods of even larger 
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nutritive powers^. It bas boon Raid that peas, bean&, and 
lentils are rich 'in protcids. Ti»« following table gives 
their nutritive valae» and also that of the principal flesh 
foods:— 
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iwr ci'iit 
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IH'rCTllt. 
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1 » '7 
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1.0 

2«.0 

Poultry. 

Fish (WhitJ'K . 

7L0 

7s.O 

21.0 

IH.l 


.7.H 

•3.0 

1.2 
1.0 1 

20.0 

22.0 


Beef Lentils^ 

Jt will bo M'cn by a careful examination of those 
tlgiircs Ihjit Iho ac'tual mitritivo value of meat is rather 
small. WIkmi ohn furt her takes into cunsidoralj<m llm 
fact that faiily good moat curinot bo had under yj. per 
lb., while lentils <on he had in exorllent ijuality for one* 
tliird that sum, it iKHtonies evident to anyone that to 
get onr prol<»i<Js through Iho use of flesh foods will cost 
us about nine times as much as to get them tiirough 
the vegotal)lo kingdom. Ttiis^’is asking nnich when oqo 
recalls the danger on tho score of disease and waste 
tiissno to wliich flesh caters arc exposed. 

It may ho suggested that peas, beans, and lentils do 
not ag]*co with some persons, fn most cases of this 
kind the diilicuUy lies in tho imlses not being properly 
jnopared, a matter which will receive attention in our 
recipe department. Even if pulses had to bo dispensed 
with, however, tho)*o still remain some cxccllenl sources 
of the proteid element. 
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Dahy Products* 

Eggs are very ric h iu tliis imiiortaiit tisRuc huilding 
material, and while not in overy rcypeet (Ijc most iileaJ 
food, llioy aro^ when fr<*sh, entii'cly froo from the 
poiJ^oiiouaJ libsiu! pioduct.s invariably present in meal. 
Milk is a prolcid food which, alOiougb often considered 
a luxury, is really about us cheap as nu'at, i.(\, tlio 
same umount of actual nourishmctil may be oiiiuiru'd 

4 

from u shilling's worth of milk as from a sluiliug’s 
worth of meat. It is only fair to say tliiit niiili, as 
often supplied, is by no means a pure fo(Kl. (loltjuring 
matters ore frequcDtly used, fhe public ai>parenl!N 
demanding a rich yellow colour no matter how pro 
dneed, and the leavings at the bottom <»f tlu' pail are 
occasionally reminiscent the stable. Ibit Lliere nw 
dairymen who are particular, ami their efforts to supply 
a pure, unadulterated article shotild jneot with loyal 
patronage. It ie never best (o taRo anything for 
granted. Kind out to your own sal isfaction, b<'st l>y 
a peisonal visit, where your milk comes from and bow 
it is bandied. 

Objections to Cheese* 

Cheese is a food rich in proteids; btit iiufortunnlely 
it cannot bo recommended. The j^rocess of ehcesc-making 
18 one involving decay, and most variedlos when scM are 
liteiiilly reeking with germs. Of com*se, nucli unediblo 
aboiuinatioiis as Liinburgor and Gorgonzola mo entirely 
out of the question. But almost all forms of ebeeso are 
milk in a state of decoinposition, and tlio joiiii who 
would keep his Btomach in a clean, wholesome condition 
and his blood pure, does well to avoid such foods. Wo 
give ill our recipe department iuslrucliuiis for uiaktug 
cu) d cheoBo wliicb is perfectly wholesome. 
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Nnls arc excellent forms of protcid food, and with 
very thorough chewing will bo found to agree with most 
Btoxnachs. Those who have poor teeth can tako them 
in tho form of nut butters and other prepared foods of 
wbicli there arc a numl>cr on the market. The food 
value and nourishing qualities of nuts arc dealt with in 
a separate chapter; hence it will not he necessary to 
refer to them further in this connection. 

I The Food Value of Cereals* 

Cereals arc also fairly well supplied with tho pvotcid 
element. The man who buys a shilling's wortli of bread 
not only gets a very abtindant supply of tho starchy 
element, but gels in a<blition as much as or more 
protrict mailer {ban bo would get in a shilling's wort)^ 
of meat. Brown bread contains proportionately a little 
morn protcid thnn white, the layer of protcid in the 
grain )>ing close to tho busk. Wholemeal bread, whoro 
not loo coarse, so as to cause digestive irritation, is 
by (i\v the most Btiilablo for the daily diet, and a 
person who makes such bread a pi*ominc*nt fi'aturo of 
evciy meal, does not require a large amount of protoii! 
in other forms. 

Another food especially rich in protcid is gluten, 
prepared from wheat floor by washing away a large 
portion of tho starch. 

The Best Sources of Fats* 

The system does not require a large amount of 
fats; bnt it cannot thrive wulhout a certain propor¬ 
tion. Neglecting to give children a proi>or amount of 
fat may cause rickets. Adults whose diet is deficient 
in this particular are often troubled with constipation, 
and with |> lack of that feeling of energy and well- 
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being which a nourishing, properly balanced diet is 
wont to confer. The excessive use fatty foods on 
tho other hand leads to biliousness, and other dis- 
orders of the organs of nutrition. 

An inventor^' of the available fatty foods of the 
better class would include cows* butter, cream, nuU, 
nut bullcrs of various kinds and other nut products, 
including out oils; also olive oil and ripe olivo.s. Tlio 
latter is a form of food -which has been popular in 
Greece and some other Meditorrunoan countrios from 
time out of mind ; it has recently coino into favour 
in America, and is now being introduced in this 
country. 

Composition of Nuts. 

Nuts are worthy of much greater consideration than 
they have received as a regular part of tho daily diet. 
They have a high nutritivo value, as will appuiir from 
the following general statement of their composition 
given by Dr. Ilobert Hutchison:— 


Wator. 

Profceid .. 

Fat ... - 

Carbobydrali' 
Cellulose 
Mineral matter 


4 to 5 per cent. 
15 to 20 “ ‘‘ 

50 to GO ‘‘ ” 


9 to 12 ” 
3 to 5 “ 


<1 


1 


it (( 


The chief objection to nuts is that they aro rather 
expensive, some of the Ik'sI varieties and those most 
suited to general use, being Ircyond tho reach of many. 
This, however, is partly Hua to the fact that nut culture 
has not been at all cxtonsively carried on, owing no 
doubt to the fact that the demand has boon limited, 

tho public looking on nuts ;is dainty luxuries to bo 

11 
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eaten botwpoQ meals or after a full meal* or only in 
holiday times, instead of as a staple food of gicai 
sustaining? powers, and containing larpo percentages of 
Lwo roost iniporlant elements in llie diet, fats and 
protoids. It is lo be hoped that willr a wider nso of 
(hose important foods tho supply will be increased, 
and the price proportionately lowered. 

Nuts Require^Masticaiioru 

One valuable (caltiro of nuts is that they require 
chewing. Soft, slojipy foods are becoming so general 
that there is danger of civilised n<itionH losing their 
l(‘(‘Lh through neverr renlly using them. Doing away 
with harmful sweets in the family, and giving tho 
children plenty of nuts to eat (always at meal times, 
however) would do something to increase the health 
and vitality of tlm rising generation. 

It may ho said in passing that insuibcient masti¬ 
cation is nearly always Die can so of nuts disagreeing 
with ix*oplo. Mastication in its proper sense is almost 
an uukno\vn art amongst us; but nuts aro of all foods 
tho ones most likely to help to bring it into vogue agnhi. 
''Sweet as a nut'* is an old ^comparison which expresses 
a generally acknowledged tiiitb. 

O/m Nuf OiL 

Olixe oil is cm plowed in a variety of ways in Italy, 
and in the Orient, but in this country is confined to 
salads. ^Vhero it can bo obtained pure, it affords a very 
useful part of the dietary. Nut oils arc perhaps equally 
good. Most people will probably pi^efcr nuts and olives 
m their natural state if able to chew them. 
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Objections to Corns' Batter* 

Cows’ butter is a useful fat, and where it can be 
obtained of good q mliiy nud free from adulteration, it 
may serve thn purpose very satisfactorily. Nevertheless, 
even pure cows* butter is open to some objections. It 
is not a germ-freo food, but on the contrary iia various 
flavours, like those of cheese, are developed by gerni 
growths. To bo free fronj this objectiou butter should 
bo mndo from sterilised creuin. Cows* butter dot's *not 
keep well in the suiuuior, and may at all times of Ihe 
>car bo discarded, with advantage on the score of purity 
and wholcsomeoess, in favour of nuts and iiul pro* 
ducts. 

Cre^m E^sy of Di^csthru 

Cream is an emulsiCed fat and, as such, easier of 
digestion than butler. Devonshiro cream is a dainty 
and wholesome form of fat and one which usually 
agrees with the digestion. Cream that is kept by means 
of a preservative is open to objection. Tliorou«h clean * 
linoss in handling and proper cooling ought to enablo 
milk and cream to keep sweet for at least thiity six 

hours at any time of the year, and thus render 

% 

entirely unnecessai*y tho use of vji rion a j>LTnicious 
preservatives. There is room for veiy great improve 
ment in the public milk supply, and uiilil this improve 
mont is effected, claiiy products will bo reg.'\rclcd with 
fiospicion by discerning pi'ople who are not particularly 
anzious to make sure of swallowing the proverbial peck 
of dirt. It is safe to say that if the milk-using public 
could get an inside glimpse of tho dairy businoss, the 
demand for milk would suddenly drop far below normal. 
Recent serious outbreaks of eoro throat, fever, and other 
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(lisea»cs, tho active caasativo factor of which has been 
deflritely traced* to pus>containing milk, have demon¬ 
strated tho need of a thorough-going investigation into 
one of the most important of tlio couDlry's food sources. 

4 

Artificial Butter^ 

Margarino has come into some favour with the 
working classes of late because of its cheapness. We 
object to it us an artiflcial Vood of douhttnl composi¬ 
tion. Rome of the ingredients may bo entirely whole- 
son in, ntliers arc very likely of qucKtioiialilo character. 
In general, close iiiiit.alio!is are not likely to nuiko good 
foods. liclter far to adopt cocoainit butter, wliich is 
a pure product of e(K^oanuls, possessing fully as dclicalo 
a flavour as most cows’ butter, as well as being less 
expensive. 

Lard. 

Lard has attained an undeserved ix^pularity. It ia 
obtained in flio phice from an niiimal which is a 
notorious scavenger, and often subject to disease. From 
a digestive htundpoint, lard lias nothing to coin mend it, 
being i>articularly diHicult of digestion. The flaky pastry 
which is inudo wilh it bus produced a multitude of dys¬ 
peptics, its use ill tho frying-pan fills the house with 
unpleasant odours and makes the food cooked in it 
thoroughly iudigestihic. Lard may be dropped out of 
tho kit.clien sn])plios without any real loss, and with 
definite gain to tho hestUh. Drixiping has been highly 
recommended as a food, but taken on bread it is loss 
digestible than nut or dairy butter, and such a fat as 
cocoaniit butter would serve all necessary purpose*^ 
admirably while being free from the animal impurities 
that the dripping iiuglit contain. 
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Mineral Salts. 

Wo come now to consider tlie juirt of liotiily nii- 
irition whiuli is supplied by the iijjiioimI baits iu our 
foods, 

Tbe suits, ilieludiiig luinoipnlly cornbinaticuis 4»f sodu 
and pcitasli, also soino liinc sails, are found in all foodb 
• -cereals, fruits, vct'etables, and animal products. They 
act a useful jiart iu nutrition, their presence aiding in 
the building up of brokenMown, worn-out tissue. Vego- 
tublcH mid fruits, while not conlainiug large uinouiils of 
iiourislnncnt, uro iK lievod lo be osiH^oially valuable for 
tlie salts they contain. Scurvy, it is well known, is a 
dibcaso likely to attack sailors who are deprived for n 
time of fresh fruit and vcgolaiilcs. 

Ah the valuable |>roi>ertie3 of fruit are considered in 
anot her chapter, it will not be necessary to refer to them 
furtlicr 311 this connection. Garden vegetables fmnisli u 
very considerable part of our diet, itnd wo may well 
give til cm careful consideration. They arc, as already 
incutiuued, rich in important salts. They contain in 
addition varying amounts of btai’ch, ii sliglil ivace of t he 
proteid element, aud otherwise consist of water and wuody 
matter or cellulose. 

Tbe following table givVs thu chemical composition of 
some of tliu most imix)rtant garden vegetables 


Composition of Roots and Tubers. 



WfttiT. 


t.atlio- 

b^clj’s 


I'MjK'b j 

Ash. 

K \ ira«’- 
tiw-. 

I m & ^ 

Potatoes.. 

WSM 

IH 

3n.i 

0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

J.4 

Carrots. 



30.1 

O.H 


0 0 i 

3 0 

Turnips... 



r,A> 

0.10 

l.rt 

0.8 1 

l.t 

Beetroots. 

11 

0.i> 

Jl.o 

MW 

^ 0 

1 0.0 

1 0 

Parsnips . 

80.1 

J.4 

111 

Wst 

2 ) 

I 1.- 


Onions... 

80 J 

3.0 

: li.:J 


2,0 

1 0.0 


Sweet Poiato<’S. 

12 0 ! 

l.fV 


■a 

1.8 

1 0.7 
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Composiifon of Green Vegetables* 



WMiT. 

Kiiro* 

tt‘ luiua 

Mutt<'r. 

Fat, 

Car- 

l>ohy> 

Mineral 

Matter. 

MUh 

lose. 

Value 
per ll>, » 
Cainnch 

f'abbiigr. 


X.H 

■a 

ei 

• 1.3 

m 

l(i 5 

(Jaulidowur. 

yo .7 


U.4 ' 

■n 

IJ.S 

B|M 
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Soa-ltale . 

9n.:i 

].( 

1 

'A.H ' 

o.c 

BBI 


Spuiarh .. 


•d 0 

0.5 

:j.« 

1 7 


120 

Ve^ctahlu Mnri'ou.... 


.Ofi 

0.2 

2.ii 

0..7 



iU'USHcIh SprouiH. 

7 

l.r> 

U 1 

:i.l 

1 3 


05 

lomatcicfi . 

m.ti 

} 

( 1.2 

5.(» 

0 7 

M 

105 

Grutan. 

msxm 


• O.tl 


3.5 


276 

lAUfuco . 

»TCT 

1.4 

(1.4 


1 a 

(1.5 

106 

. 

«TK1 

l.'j 

(1 5 

^QM 

0 7 


1.50 

t clcry. 

fi:i. 1 

1.1 

0.1 

HQ 

0 0 

i) 

S5 

'rurmpCabbiive. 

H7J 


0.2 

^HjH 

1.5 

1 4 

115 

Asparagus. 

U1.7 


0 2 


0.2 

2; 

no 

savovH .. 

H7.0 

LiiiL 

0.7 

1 0.0 

J 

j.j 



T)jo ])(»talo if< onc) of llie rao>t \aluablo our 
tables bollj for iiourisliini; <ji):iiities und dij;ebtiljilit3. It 
[ 9 . best bal.cd or HtennKul; is truo of nearly all the 
vegetables, winch in these forms of cooking retain their 
owa peculiar Uavours and sails more fully than wlieii 
boiled. Frying is an imwhulosome mode of cooking 
vegetables because Jt eoata a certain portion of the 
starch granules Mitli grease, and thus hinders the 
digestive juices from getting in contact with them; 
digestion is consequeutiy delayed, and fermentation 
may very likely occur. 

The Use of Vegeiabks* 

Vegetables, if used in too large quantities, overload 
the stomach, and arc a great Btrain upon the digestive 
juices, tlicir starch yielding but slowly to the action 

^[A Cftlorio rciireK4'&tft tYii> ftmoant ot cn(*tcy in tb« form of heat requlroO to raite 
o&« yioniul of watvr four Fahv., utid is o coaveuiciit «uy of indiekitioff the total 

Butritivi* vUue of o food. The tli;urM \i\ the tinUi ooIubb indicate eccordiimt; the 
iot*l iifiijuiit of force that n pound of the vtaioue erii4*lte meotionod could afford to 
the bftly. For purpoiri of coniporioon Jt 1 e remoriteJ that« pouad of wheat ffoor 
eooiiiiQt l.Q7d Ciilone».] 
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of the vai'ious fermeuls. Persons who live sedentary 
lives, engaged niaiuly iu hraio work, do well to avoid 
the largo use of vegetables. They can obtain starchy 
food in smaller bulk and more digestible forni in the 
oeroals, and can obtain mineral salts from fruits. 
Vegetables are better suited to tbo man who works 
with his muscles tlian to him who uses his brain, 
ibe energy they nniuire for digestion being out of 
]iroportion to the amount* of nourishment they afford. 
Vegetables do not combine well with fruit; hence for 
persons with weak digestive powers it is as w(*ll tu 
forego fruit at the meal in wliieh they are largely taken. 
Many varieties at a single meal are uniu'coKsiuy iu 
any case, and are conducive of digestive disordor^. 

Cabbages and Greens* 

Cabbages and onions are soincwbat coarse forms ot 
vegetables, the former containing only a very small 
[lercontago of nourishment, and the latter coiitaining 
an irritating oil. Prolonged boiling removes ti)o oil, 
but even then the nutritive value of the root is too 
small to make it worth considering as a staple food. 
Oreen stuffs like sx)iDaob, lettuce and waiercroKs are, 
of course, not nourishing to any appreciable ezteot, 
hut may be useful as relishes. 

In the foregoing pages we have briefly covered the 
leading questions arising in connection witli the selection 
of a wholesome dietary. "We have found that all the 
nutritional needs of the system can be supplied by a 
diet composed only of the fruits of the earth, and 
that these afford abundant and wholesome variety, 
suited to the needs of persons placed under most 
diverse circumstances. 



CHAPTER XL 


Underlying Principles of Healthful 

Cookery^ 

A 

LJAVIXQ BUi'veyeJ Ujc exlonsivo Dc]d from which to 
^ * Hclcct a natural dieli wo nest inquire into the best 
modes cl prei^aiing food for Ihe table. Let us first ask, 
What is tbo object of cookery? 

The chief object of cooking food is to render it more 
digestible. Incroascd palulability usually follows uatur- 
ally, but is not the i)rimary object of cooking. Man eats 
to sustain lifo^Dot merely to gratify a fow square inches 
of lusto bulbs oirtbo tongue. 

Tho nerves of taste arc given us primarily that we may 
dialinguisb between good and bad foods. Instead of using 
ibcin fm this legit hiiato purpose^ men often pamper tliem 
with higbly-seuKoned foods and drinks, until they become 
thoroughly demoralised,and demand such attention almost 
constantly. Mean while the unfortunate stomach is en¬ 
tirely worn out trying to deal with largo quantities of food 
material of a character utterly unsuited to supply the real 
needs i>f the system. As a result the body is clogged with 
11m products of imperfect digestion, and becomes^ tho prey 
of disorders innumerable. 

PU^ for SimpUctfy* 

We plead for simplicity in cookery. Simple things are 

oabier to prepare and usually easier to digest. Moreover, 
( 168 ) 
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to an \inpervertcJ }>a]ate they really taste best. So every 
possible condition is eatiefied. FoNver and condi* 

ments ^oiild make our cooking better. Hot things like 
pepper, cayenne, mustard, vinegar, Worcestorshiro sauce, 
and the like, have no proiier place in a rational diet, and 
should bo entii’cly discarded. If llic food is properly 
selected, it will possess flavours of its own far superior 
to those harmful and irritating condiments which have 
no food value, and aro taken solely to gratify a perverted 
appetite. CondiTneDts do more iK^tuol barm than most 
people realise. Bccenlly it bus been discovered that the 
so-callod liver,*' which was sup|>osed to he solrly duo 
to strong drink, inuy also be induced by the free use of 
vinegar. Catarrli of the stomach is said to be veu y coup 
moil in Mexico, where the custom is to take huge quantities 
of rod pepper. 

Everybody knows bow irritating such substances are 
to the delicate membraDcs of the nose and eyes, invariably 
causing a profuse How of mucus to alloy the inflammation. 
Beaumont found in the course of his elaborate researches 
that condiments produce a hkc irritating effect upon the 
lining membrane of the stomach, whoso mucus cells they 
stimulate into unwonted activity. When the irritation is 
applied day after day, it is not surprising that a condition 
of chronic gastric catarrh should Anally result. 

Thorough Cooking of Cereals* 

There is one point in which many olbcnviso efficient 
cooks fail; namely, in the thorough cooking of cereals. 
The famous Scotch porridge, made by pouring boiling 
water over oatmeal and stirring up with a little salt for 
seasoning, might he tolerated by the hardy digestive 
systems of a people living an active out*door life; h*i% 
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it is not snitnhie food lor the vitally depleted men and 
women of to-drfy* And yet where porridge is used at ail, 
il is usually served in a bolf-cookcd state. 

Starchy foods are best prepared for the table by some 
form of dry beat, as baking or roasting. Boiling and 
t.teauiing ore other modes of cooking starch; but they 
reguire a in itch longer time to accomplish Ibo purpose of 
uookiug; namely, to burst the little envelopes in which the 
hidivh colls are enclosed. About tbr(*6 or four hours are 
reyuired for tho proper boiling of any of the common 
cereals, and this is best done by means of tho double 
boiler, full direct ions bi'ing giwu in the recipe department. 

Needless to nay the t^bjccticnis (o ilhcooked porridge 
also apply to nil other starchy foods which are inBufficiently 
cooked, sucb as half*bakad pie crust, or the soggy interior 
of u loaf of poorly-baked bread. 

, 77te Science of Cookery. 

llculthfu) cookery must bo scientific. Tho cook needs 
to know eoiucthing about the properties of the different 
foods, and their degree of digestibility, the compatibility 
of oiu^ food Willi unotber, the kind of nourishment which 
the diltcrent l oud articles supply in the greatest abundance, 
and the bcsl mode of preparing them for the table without 
loss of nutritive value. 

llaphaT^nrd work is nowhere permissible; least of all 
in tho kitchen, where the foundation of a healthy, happy 
homo is usually laid. Every^ing should be carefully 
thought out and planned. The proper utensils should 
be procured, and kept each in its place. The cooking 
outfit for the average homo ought to include a couple 
of good enamelled saucepans, a double boiler, baking 
tins, kettles, a suitable colon dor, and the other usual 
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acceasories. If a gaa raoge available, it will usually 
be found more convenient and econoifiical than the 
ordinary kitchener, lA'bicb is a more or loss inefficient 
piece of kitchen furniture when it comes to scientific 
cookery. 

For the recipes which appear in the following pages 
we are largely indebted to Mrs. E. E. Kellogg and Dr. 
Lauretta Kress. The former, as head of llio Battle 
Creek Sanitarium Cooking* Bebool and Experimental 
Kitchen, has exerted u strong moulding innuenee upon 
ti^e system of cooking in general voguo in tbe largo 
sistcihood of Sanitariums connected wiili the ** Good 
llealtlj'* moTOdicEil. In fact, Mrs. Kellogg is the 
originator of the syst<wa as regards sonic of itfi most 
dietinelivo features, and without doubt its ablest expon* 
ent. Dr. Lauretta Kress has also dono excellent work 
in hygienic cookery, and her residence in Groat Britain 
brought her in touch with tbo needs of 'its people, and 
enabled her successfully to adajit a number of standard 
recipes to the conditions existing here. 

General Hints Explanatory of the Recipes* 

The reclines wliich occujiy a eousiderable portion of 
this sectiou of tbe book are ^ntcntionnlly for dishes plain 
and easy of digestion ; hut if good materials aro selected 
and care is taken to bring out the natural Hoxoura of 
the various foods by judicious cooking, the rc^^ult will 
be eminently satisfactory, both from the standpoint of 
health and that of palatabilil^'. 

Condiments* 

Pepper, vinegar, and other condiments of an iiTitating 
character have no place in these rcciiios. Salt is men¬ 
tioned at times, though not in all recipes where its use 
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might iialuiiilly bo expected, it being assumed that tlie 
users of liiis iM)ulc will know when to introduce this 
coiulimcnt wilhoiit special reminder. 

Nal BuHer. 

Where mention is made of nut butler, the reference 
is to that made of ixfiinuts, or ulumnds, or some similar 
nut. Suc-h butters are emulsified fats, and always require 
to be rubbed smooth in water before being introduced. 
Coeoauut butter, on the oilier bund, is a free fat. 

Nut Mul 

By nut nu'u! ih moaut mm ply iiuU wbioli bavo been 
ground into a more or less hno imnil by inoaos of the 
Ida out mill, or otliorwise pulverised. 

Seasoning* 

Tho seasoning suggested 1ms bi'c^n inanily by means 
of tbe nut bnllor and nut meal just uicDtionod. Wliere 
these catniol lor any reason bo hiul, cocoanut biittor or 
good cows' bott<*r may bo used, in which case tlie quan¬ 
tity may bo sliglilly j-cduced- Sweet cream also makes 
a very good seasoning. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 


Simple Food Recipes* 

UNLEAVENED BREADS. 


V^EAST bread, light and well-bakod is Quilo wliolesomo 
* but in nutritive quahtios, as veil as digestibility, it is 
infenor to unlenvened broad. This, tlio most ancient kind 
of broad, is still in use in various forms throughout the 
world. The Mexicans make a dough of meal and Nvatev, 
and roll it out into flat cakes called " Lorlillas/* Scandi¬ 
navians roll it out still thinner, in gre^t round discs, which 
go by tho 3iamcof “fladbrod’* (litorully, ‘‘ flat bread n-nd 

i he American Indians grind their corn into a toarso meal 

# 

from which they make cakes Dial are bak<'d in tiie ashes. 

The crisp, nutty flavour of weJI-ujade imhuivencd bread 
is a revelation to those not acquainted with tliis arliclo of 
diet, which is bound to become more and more popular as 
the public gives increased attention to food inatlcrb. 

There are, roughly spoal^ng, two kinds of unleavened 


bread, for the making of which 
recipes are here given ; namely, 
those made front a hatter, as 
gems; and those from dough, 
as rolls and biscuits. Batter 
broads to be a success must he 
moile quickly. Have all mater- 



Fig. 00. G«m F*n» 
(For b^iag b&iUr broftdsj 


iaJa to hand, measured, and prweed witboiit delay, boatiiiR 


the air in briskly and evenly. These broads also rerjuii-e a 

( 173 ) 
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hot oTrn. It v>')]] noocl some practice to acliieve the best 
results. Inexi^rienccd persons would perhaps do well to 
add a beaten egg to tlie ingredienta montioned, as ibis 
will help to onsnro lightness. 

The rolls and biscuits do not require quite so hot an 
oven, and will bo founds on the whole, easier of preparation, 
fluve the materials as cold as possible, as these breads also 
depend for their lightness upon the expansion of air con* 
tainod in the dough. The Icacading is for the purpose of 
incorporating as much air as iwssiblc. The oven should 
be suCQciontly hut to form a slight crust over the broad, 
and tliuH retain the air which has been incorporated. 
ProiK'rly baked, the rolls and biscuits will bo crisp and 
toothv^omc, and the starch tlicy contain being praittically 
dcxlriuisod by tlic intense heat, is very easy of digestion. 
Many persons not able to lake fermented broad, in which 
the starch is not so iierfectly cooked, can take biscuits and 
rolls with cutiro, coinforL 

It is hardly Docefisary to add that the ingredients should 
he of the best Cjuality iu order to secure satisfactory results. 
Some of ilio wbcatineals on the market are very inhTior. 
It \h worth while to take pains to get a good article. 

Rr«i7il Nut Rolls.—3 cups wheatmoal; 1 cup water; J cop 
Brazil DuU groaiul. Crack the ni^s and with a sharp knilo rcioovc 
the woolly coverirf;; grim! in a imt mill or chop very flno wivh a 
sharp kn!fo. To half a cup of chopped nuts add one cup of water. 
Whcatincal may bo used, but the rolls will look prettier mjvdo with 
white flour. Knead thorougbly for hvo minutes, or until the dough 
is smooth and cToc's not stick to the hands. Cut the dough into three 
parts, rolling each out separately with tlio ]vilm of tho band over 
and over ou a board uirtil It la about three-fonxihs ol an iucb 

in thickness. Cut off pieces tho length of a knifo handio, bake on a 
porforated sheet, or on tho oven grate, from thirty'five to forty min* 
utos, or until & light brown. 

Cocoaniit Crisps*—1 cup pastry flour; 1 cop desiccated cocoa* 
not. Bub the cocoaout throogb a colander or wire sieve to remove 
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coarse particles. To thia add un equal qnnntity of flour* mix welt 
together, Tvet with cold \vau*r BullUrirntto luako a stiff dough, toll 
very thio, cut into tlircc mch Rquyres, i»a1<o. iu-a mi denit© oven. 
Walnuts or filberts ni^y In: used lu this reeipo lustoad of cocoafiut. 

Wheatnicfil niul Nuinioal Gfiitis,*-! cup nut meal; 1 cup 
water; 2 cuj)<» whcatnioal. The nut meal for Llicso gems can bo pro' 
pan d from Brazil outs, Italian filberts, sweet aljunnils, wahjuts or 
pcrijiuts, by grinding in the Ida nut null. Mix the nut nn al and 
water thorrmghlytOj*rlbor. Into tbisbc'atsuKlcuut nnwAfted wlu^nt 
meal to make a railicr Ktjff batter, and when Ihorouglily bc’itten 
fw'ur into very hot gem irons, placing immediately in u hot oveu. 
Bake foHy minutes. • 

Bran Coins.—l cup cold water; li eups unsifted whcalnical; J 
enp bran. 'J’uko one cup cold >vau*i, bent it vigorously, /,4lil slowly, 
locating all tlic time, the utisitted >vhcatTue?t1, atul the lialf eup of 
(*l(*an bran. Jh\atall thoroughly ait<T the meal aud bran arc in, 
thou drop at oucc into heatsd gem irous. 

Fruit Rolls*cups whcatuiral; } cup nut mral; 1 cup cold 
water; J cup currants. Prepare as for Brazil nut rolls, V\ lion well 
kneaded, work into I ho dough one-half cup of currants which havi* 
been well washed and dried in a clean cloth. Form into tolls in tho 
usual manner, and bake. 

Fruit Biscuits,- 3 caps fino wheatrac&I; 1 cup nut batter; 1 
cup water; dates or figs. Prepare a dough with one cu]} of uut but* 
ter dissolved iu the water, and throe cui>8 of fine wheatmeal. Knead 
well, and divide into (wo portions. Kollo.u'h qniie thui, spread onr* 
thickly with dales or figs se eded and cho]q)Od, place the olbor one 
on top and press tog(*tlicr with a rolling pin. Cut into squares anil 
bake. An additional quarter of a cup of flour will doubtless l>e 
needed for spriukliiigon tho board for kneading. 

Nut Crisps.—1^cups whoatmcal; J cup walnut meal; i cup 
cold water. Mix togetluT thoroughly one* nnd a half cujis «‘f coarse 
wheat meal and one half c;ip of walnut iu(*;U, prepared by pressing 
tho chopped kernels of imfs through a line colander or grinding In 
tho nut mill. Make into a slilf dough with water as cold an possible, 
knead well, roll into a very thm shoot, cut with akmic into squares, 
and bake on perforated tins natil lightly browned. 

Wheatmeal Crisps,—into one cup of cold water, stir slowly, 
so a^. to incorporate as much air as i>oysib]c, su file lent ^vheatmoal 
to make a dough still enough to knead. Roll very thin, cat into 
squareSi prick w ith a fork to prevent bllRtoriDg, bake until a light 
brown. Made from a good qualify of wheat meal»these 11 i^5ps ai*o 
delicious. Be carofuJ not to get them too brown. 
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Oatmeal Biscuit}^.—4 cnpKrolled oat<%; l cup pastry dour; 
cups cold cups not meal. Mix the flour and rolled oats 

together»adding t^o uut meal dissolved in water, Kneatt woU, roll 
oiit« eizt in s4]iiareB one-fifth inch thick. Prick with a fork or nut 
pick to prevent bhstenug. Bake in a moderate oven, 

BREAKFAST DISHES. 

White bread and butter and a cup of tea make a poor 
Bort of meal on which to begin the hard work of the day. 
Light, unsutisifying breakfa-sts often drive men to Btimu- 
lants with wbicli to keep up strength. The ideal breakfast 
should bo compoh<’d of foods which will bo fairly easy of 
digestion, yet at the sumo time thoroughly nourisbing and 
able to stand by tl)o man who has hard work to get through 
before the hour of lunch or dinner. The following dishes 
ai’c for the most part simple and inexpensive, and will 
help lo give a pleasing variety to the lirst meal of tlie 
duy.— 

Tt Is necessary first to tell bow tio prepare that which is the 
fouuCatiun ofthcKU ilislicR; viy:.»— 

Zwieback-—Zwiohackj or twice*baked bread,** jh made by 
cutting wholemeal or white bread into nUcos, pla<^nig thoso m a slow 
oveu aud leaving Uieiii for an hour or niuro, nuUl thoroughly dried 
and very BhgJitly browncil. This second baking cliauges the starcdi 
lo dextrin and renders it more easily digested, dextriu being rcwlily 
changed to sugar by thorough uiastication and mlxturo with the 
saliva. 

Fruit Toasts.—Fruit toasts are 2 tmong the simplest as well as 
the most wholcsouie and pleasing of luorniug dishes. A ])irco of 
toast IS slightly moistened witli a very little hot w'atcr or hot rich 
mUk, and then served with a ilressing poured over it consisting of 
fruit juico or simply stewed fruit whieJi has liecn thickened to about 
the consistency of gruel wiih a little corntlour, aud sweetened to 
taste. Gooseberries, plums, greengages, cherries, blackberries, 
strawberries, grai>c-julcc, prunes, peaches, apricots, and a lot of 
olli(*r fruits lend themselves ailmirably to such treatment, and make 
up a duo variety of dishes that are easUy prepared, aud very pala¬ 
table. Fnut toasts may bo further improved by serving witJi each 
UULo dish of toast a dessertspoonful of ground nuts or nut cream or 
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dairy cream. It ik oot wdX to ukc the latter, however, in case the 
frail Uhcd is oC strongly acul character, neither is it well in such 
case tn moist<’ti the toast with milk, water heii^more suitable. 

Besides fialts and fruit juicoa, other dressings, prepared from 
tomato<*s. lentils, elr . may be qschI hs Indlcatod below. The little 
square of toast should 1 k> n^acly prepared, and served with the 
dresKin^. etc., iu as dainty a fashion os possible. 

lentil Toast.— Pour over slices of moistened zwieback the Ion* 
til dressing given on the following page under the heailiug “ Dress* 
mgs for Toasts aud Cereals," and serve hot. 

Tomato Toast«— Moisten slices of zwieback with hot water or 
milk, and ]>our over each a couple of tablcKiKvoufulM of Uio tomato 
dressing, for which directioDS aro given on a later page. * 

Milk Toast*— rotir hot, vieli milk over slices of zwieback (w hite 
or brown), aud serve at once. 

Milk Toast with Poached F|(g*^Prcpare as in tbo foregoing, 
and }i!ucc un top of tho umst a nicely iHMudicd egg. This makes a 
delicious brcakficst disli Of) n cold winttir's morning. It should he 
served hot. 'rhis may be ensurcU by warming the flish Itcforo pour* 
ing oil tlic milk. I’sc enough milk to moisten thoroughly tho slice 
of toast. 

Gruvy TodSt*— Pour a hot gravy matio by thickening milk with 
corijIloiiT over slices of white zwielwick nlightlY moistened with hot 
iiulk or hot water. Tho yolk of an egg may bo added to tho gravy 
tu give It a rich colour. 

PORRIDGES. 

Porridge mode from oatmeal, niaizcmeal, etc., ouglit to 
be prepared in the double Kauccimn> and cooked about three 
liours. This may be done tho di\y before, and tlien the 
porridge can bo warmed over for use at breakfast. When 
cooked in tile usual fashion in a few minutes, these por¬ 
ridges are liable to cause serious difficulty, except in the 
case of pci'soDS of exceptional digestive powers. When 
prepared in the ordinary kettle over a hot fire, and stirred 
continually to keep from burning, fine oatmeal may be 
cooked in an hour bo that it will be fairly digestible for 
healthy people; but it is safer to use the longer method and 

the double saucepan. In using the latter, first bring the 

13 
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cereal to the boil, by placing the inner saucepan directly 
over tho gas llarno ^vtlica iilaco it iusulo the outer saucepan^ 
into M Inch boiling water lias been meanwhile introduced. 
Tliis may now bo placed over a small ilatno and left v illi- 
out any fear oX biaming. Cereals prepared in this way arc 
perfectly \\holeMimo and digi^stible, tboiigb it is uil\isab]e 
to eat hard bibcuils with tbein lo encourage mastication. 

Avenoia Porridge.— *2 ca|>H \vaU‘r; ] cup avoDola, Avonola 
iuak( H uTi ap|H!tiHaig dmli, mul is (p'lrkly prr))ar<’<l on iiccouut oC 
pAviuk lu cu tlioruui^hly cooked jii the course of iaaiiur>icture. 8Ur 
oao cap of avcuola iiiOj two cups of hoiling w aUT. Lot it co(»i{ five 
unuatCH, uad mtvo witki gluten drc NKing or cream. For a change 
usu Hi Ilk instead of water in niaking tlio porndg<^ 

Avcnola and Dates. Treporo ah In tho preceding recipe, and 
add a liaudfiii of stoned date s. Heivo with a little thin cream, or 
with the same dressing as for fruit toast. 

DRESSINGS FOR TOASTS AND CEREALS. 

Tbo following (Irossiugs uiuy be served with cereals or 
on slices of toust;— 

Tomato Dressing.—Slici^ one pint of fresh tomatwR, kUw, and 
when well done pass ihrongh a eoluuder or strong aievo to remove 
the Hcods and skins. Botnrn to U»u llro, add out' taiilespoonful of 
pastry Hour or eoniflour rubbed suiooth in n little water; cook till 
it thickenH. Sousou w ith one tahloH|)oouful of nut butter rubbed 
smooth with a litUo of the tomato julco. ]loil up at once and bcrvc. 
Turned tomatoes wiU do uh wdl as fresh ones. 

Lentil Dressing.— l cup rod lentils; 3 cups hoibng water; 1 
inhlcspoonrul hro\vu dour; 1 tablespootiful nut butter. Cook the 
lentils in the w'atcr tdi they arc well done, and then i^ass through a 
colander. If not thin enough, add more w*atcr, also one tablespoon- 
ful of nut butter rnhiu'd smooth In a little water. Lot all boil up 
together, and serve as a dressiug over cereals. This is a good 
dressing for |H>rridgo of ATenola, mai/xuical, or oatmeal, as well as 
on toast. Jt may be quickly prei>are<t from Icntds left over from 
the diuDcr of the day before. 

Gluten Dre8$ln{{.—2 cups boiling water; 1 tablespoonful nut 
butter; 1 tableH|K>unful gluten meal, fitir tbe nut butter into the 
water carcfullyi then boil; when l)Oihng sift in one tablespoon ful 
ol gluten meal. ^Vhcu it bods up, it is ready to serve. 
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MUSCLE-FORMING FOODS. 

• 

Worn-out mubclo i.s repaired by protoiil, tlio luost 
iiiiportaDt elcDicnfc hi tbo diet. It is importaut that 
tl^e priucipal incul of tho day sluiuld includo ono or 
jiioie ricli ju this buihliiig iiiutenal. Tim iol- 

loNvirig recipes are of this cluiractcr, and alni(»st any 
of them nuiy ii^nro as tlio jticre dc rcsisitufcc at 
a ^^bolosomc, salibryin^ duijK'r.^ 

• 

lentil Roast«"l cap Htr;uar<l sh^vvcil tomato; 1 cap coolted 
lentils; 1 cup avcaola <nr toasUul criaal^KK 1 t^ihlcspuoaral 

finely uiin(*c<l ccl(*ry ; aiai a liitJo ciHiiioiat or Uairy luiUcr. 100) 
ri)c lentils through the cohiudcr. laix tho av(ai<»la or bread cniailis, 
lonlilK, and ioiniito together* and tuld (ho 'I'lun nil bUi» 

tho baj<ju^*dish, luul bake m uu ov<’ 2 i aaljl li>;hlly brosMiod iitul 
qiaUMlry. H<tvc in rIuth >vlib a nanco laatlc by iMokiii^ io^cllic r 
for a U‘\v uiiautcH t\v(» cups of lentils piH pared as abovi^ one cup of 
Httuint <i Rti'wed tomato, ami a t:iblost>oonfiil of (nittor. Tho 

loutil or tomato dressings i;ivcu on a forcRoiog pa^o may also bo 
used. 

Protose Roast* Mo. 1.—rimie ono pound ol Klicoil ]irotOKC in 
the bottom of a small dn]ipiD^*pan, Avith a few kIIcc^h of onion. 
Cover with Mater, ainl Iniko KloMly for nevcral bourK. 'J’hn’C* 
(pmrtera of an hour before sorvin*', pare and quarter lengthwise 
three or four largo ^HitaUK's aii<l place in the pan. HulUcicnt 
M ater should be added to keep from buruuig. 

Protose Roast* No* 2. -Use ouo half pound of protose as it 
comes from tho tin. Press into the kuIoh of this one large ounm 
which Las been sliced thin, and sprinkle with salt. Place lu a 
baking-dish, and surrouiul with a nut rronni diiiiIo by dissolving 
one-fourth cup of nut butU'r in one aud oue-hn lf pints of water, and 
salt to taste. As it baki^s in a hot oven, bn sic oceasionally with tho 
dressing until tho protoso and onion beeouio a rich brown. The 
time usually required for l>aking is from one nud one-hulf to tvvo 
hours, tierve with each spoonful of protose two or three spoonfuls 
of dressing. 

Pine Cones* *-“1 cup of pine kernels; lA cups of aveuola: 2 r:i])s 
water; a little parsley or sage. Wash the x^ne kernels, place m 
the oven and brown alightly. When dose, grind throng )j a nut 
Q)iil, or roll with the rolliDg-pio on a paste board. Add tho 
avcuola aud moisten with the water. Mix thoroughly, adding 
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a littlft parslf'y minced flnrly, or sage if preferred. Mould with 
the hands into small cemos, und bake till a light brown. Croshed 
/.wiebaek or toisted bread crnuibs may bo used in place of the 
aveuolai m which case a trido less water will be reritiirod. 

Nuttolene with Avenola*'—Cbo)) a haU‘X>oruid of nuttoleuo quite 
flm*. Mis two'caiw of avenola and three of wunn watnr. 

Reason with a little pulverised sage, mmeed parsley* or celery, 
hut 111 tern am layers of Ht^osonod avcuola and nnttoleno in n baking- 
dish, llnmbing with tbo nuttolcun. Pour over this ono cup of water, 
press togidher KligbLly, and bake in a moderate oven until lightly 
browue<i. It ciiu l>o starved with brown sauce. 

Niittosf^ and Macaroni*—l cup macaroni: i pound nnttoso; 
\i cu]js water; 1 tab)os]>ooafa) nut butter. Break into two-ineh 
lengths enough macaroni to All a largo cup; cook in boding water 
until tender. ^Vhen dono« drain. Put a layer of macaroni in a 
baking dish, sprinkle with a layer of flocly chopped or grated 
nuttoru'; add a second and a third layer, sprinkling each with 
uuttose. Turn on the whole one cui> and a bnH oC wator, with 
tiireo tab]csi>ooiifulH ot nut butter dissolved in it. Bake in a 
moderate oven till lightly browned. Nattolcue may bo used 
instead of nuttom;. 

4 

Grillod Protose* —Cut in Kliccs, spread with the least hit ot 
eocoaiuit or tbo best dairy butter, lay on the grill, turn carefully, 
and serve hot. 

Nut and Lentil Roast* —3 pints cooked lentils; I pint stewed 
iomam; 1 cap walnuts chopped; 1 tablospoonful nut finttor. Rub 
the lentils through a colander, strain tho tomato to remove Becds 
and Bkuis. Mix all well together. Pour into a baking-dish and 
brown in the oven. 

Nut Cheose*— 1 } cups peanut butter ; 9 cupe water (>r caramel 
cereal eolfee; wbito flour as needed. Mix together nut butter and 
water. Add to this enough white flour to make a stiff hatter, and a 
little salt. Tarn into a basin, set in a steamer, and steam three to 
Uvo boars. It may be ifut into tins or a bucket with a close-fitting 
cover, and then boiled in a large saucepan. 

Curd Cheese*—‘Fresh milk brought to the boiling point, and 
curdled with a little lemon juice makes a perfectly wholesome 
cheese. It can be eaten plain, or seasoned with a little cream 
and salt aiid made Into little balls. 
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Mashed Peas.—l quart pcaa; l tablcspooDfoI nut butter. Boak 
QUO quart of dried green peas iu cold water ovorniglit. In the 
uKUiiuig dram and put to cook in warm water, t ook slowly 
uiitil pcrff^cily lender, allowing tlio peas to simmer ^ely genth 
trnvard the last until they heeonie as dry an possible. Ibit through 
a coJauder to rt iuovo tlio skins. Add ono tabJespooiilul of nut 
butter rubbed smooth iu cold water, and a little salt. Turn into a 
haking-disb, uud browu in the oven. Oue-third oroiie«ljal( toasted 
bvt'iul crumbs or zwieback crumbs may be used m ith the peas when 
desired. A savoury disb eau also bo matlc by adding c(dcry. sage, 
ji.irslfy, or fill ions iiiioc<'<l duo. Serve with a sauce prepared as 
follows: Heat one pint of stiaiued stowed tomato. W'hin boibng 
thicken with a tivblespoonfnl of flour rubbed smooth iu a little 
water. A little salt may bo ndded. 

MashOfI Haricots.- -Soak ovc^r niglit a quart of small haricots, 
lu the iijoriiing drain the water off, and put to cook In boding 
uatcr. Hoil till peifectly louder, when ibc waier will have jicarly 
eva/ioratcd. Hub thrmigli u co)uud<T to romovo the skins: udii 
salt and u tahlespoanful of nut iiiittor. Tut into a shallow pie 
dish, sniuoth the top wiib a spouii, and brown. If pro I erred, 
half icwiolmok crumbs may Im w'itb tbo beans. Blices uf 

lemon served ou the well bruwucd surface make a jileasiug effect. 

Bilked Hiiricots .—l cinart liaricots; 1 tablobpooutul sugar; 
two tabivspoonfals coeuanut butter. Proceed as m tiic foregoing 
reelpo until tbu beans are nearly done, then udd the sugar and 
butter w'liii u little salt. Turn into «a bakiug-dish, and brown nicely. 

Butler Beans.—Pat the beans into boiling wal<us and coiik 
till tcnd<T, but nut till they fall to pieces. Sunim r slowly, but 
do not boil hard. They should cook uoariy dry. A toaspoonful 
of nut butter to each )unt of lioans may be added if desired. 

VEGETABLES AND SAVOURIES. 

Baked Potatoes.—Select uiiiform-si^ed potatoes, wash well, 
and dry. Bake ouc hour iu a modemio oreu. 'Inst bofon^ serving, 
pr;nk them to allow tJic Ktriun to escape, and tlicy will br quite 
ready. Servo witli brown sauce. 

Potato Stew with Protooe.— Prepare the protoso by cutting 
into small cubes or slices ami {luttmg to stew in a HiillUricnt amount 
of water to cover it an iueli deep. Stew alouly for an hour or more. 
When nearly doue odd soiuo thinly sliced potatoes, and vftok to¬ 
gether till tho potatoes are Umder. There should he enough 
liquor in tho protoso m that additiona] fluid wii) not bo needed. 
Scblt and serve. 
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Briibsols Spirouts wHh Steamed Potatoes*—i lb. lirnsscli^ 
si)rouis; Ihs. ]K)tal<H*s; 1 tablcs|)Oonfal luit butter. Cluau 
tf^c Kjjiocit.s Jfllmg them stand a M’hilo iu cold >vater. 

I'urc ]ii>LaUirs, mid all to^rther in a Kteaim^r. hut tbeiti Rioaiu 
htruiltiy until Wi ll <loiK** Wheu cIodo mrnovu from the steamer) 
inavlj, and add onu lahles^xwoful iiul butter, tuixcd with a half cup 
wiiv)u w nter. 1^1 1 \ uU together well, bake or return to tho Htcamcr, 
until vtMdy lo nerve. 

Vcjjctabic Pic.—l cup chnp|>r(l carrots; 1 cup finely sliced 
hnaun; 1 U‘as|>oenfid nut butter; 2 cups sliecd potatoes; a hmall 
[n<*(*e of parsley or oniuii* Htewall together lu us small au amount of 
water iXH |Kis.sihlo to rolnin tlm salts. If loo thin, a few jswic* 
hack erntnhs ean be u<hleti to thiedu'in Turn into u l»dciug dish, and 
cover \\ itU uiasherl freshly unulc, having been boiled in 

ti very stuall uinoimt of unter or KU^aiue<l, so that there is lio Witter 
Io drain olT. over the top, phvee in tho ov<*n to hrowu, and 

when done ganusi* wH)i a few spngs vt parsley and m'rvc. 

Sliifrod Potutecs,- Ilako in their j.aekets nice large potatoes 
iiiild well doin', t'lit oft one end, rtaiiovu the pulp iuid mix with 
onedildrd inaslicd puUosi*, and a little chopped oioon, it dcBired. 
Fill the Jackets wiili this iiuxture, and K<*rve ut once. 

Srallopotl Potatoes.- Taro the potatoes and slice thin. 2'ut 
them iu layers ifi aii earthen baking-dish or giainto bow), und 
s])ijulvlu each lii>er Milh a litUo meal. Four ov<*r all enough hut 
water lo cover, in ^shieh two tal>lrs|>ooufiils of init hutter have 
l«5eu stiru'd. C‘over and hake rather slowly till tender, removing 
tho cover just long enough fur tho )iotat(H’S to brown before serving. 
Cold b<iiled potatoes can be served in tho siinio way. If preferred, 
neb milk may ho Used in phuto of hot M'atcr and nut butter. 

Vegetable Hash.—l ipiart F«licDd potatooR; l carrot; 1 red 
be('t; 1 white turnip; eclcry. With one quart of linely Blico<l 
putaloc's, ciiop one carrot, one small red beet, one white turnip, 
all boiled, also a h w pieces of edery or onion. Put all luto n 
Hauc<*));ui, cover closely, and let simmer ou top of tho sto \ c. Wlion 
hot, ])onr over them a cap of boiling rich milk or imt cream made 
liy stirring one tables|>oouful of nut butter iu a cup of water. 6tii 
Nvcil together, and servo hot. 

Vegetable Mar row. ''Pool and cut in sliecB a nico fresh vege« 
table marrow, Bteam in a steam cooker until teudur. Over this 
servo a dressing of ouo tahU'spooutal of nut butter dissolved 
iu one cupful of wau*r. Add Balt to the water. Marrow fitcamed 
in this way 1b deheioUB. 
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Stuffed Vegetable Marrow.— ^Mako a Lolc lu the anlis and 
take out the Boeds. Stuff it with a paste iiiad^ of zwieback cruitibn 
or toasted biead cruiiilis, ^mieduuttose, and a llttlo minced pars- 
Jey and salt. When ' ruffed, cover the hole Avith oiled paper, and 
place that bide do\ui iu an oiled iKikin^-dtsli. Add a Htlle water, 
and bake in tho oven. liasto (Htcasioually ^^itll tho water in the 
dish, and when it c?ui Ik? easily piereeil with a straw, it is done*. 
Serve sliced crosswise. K;:;* ]>laut can be um‘d jii the saint? maiAuer. 

Niittoicnc and Green Vegetables.— Green iiras,KrHK li bcana, 
beet or tiiruip Cofis, and s|)luaeh are very nieo ctujUi d with imtto- 
Icue. Add miUoleuo in the prpportiuu oCoiic tatileH)HKuifuI of small 
cubes flnely clmppid to tjuo pint tjf vegetables, ('ook to^tdber 
until well done and sc^rve. rrotose (?aii be served in tbe same wa^. 

Cauliflower with Tomato Sauce.— i lar^o cnuliJlowcr; li eups 
tomato; 1 talilespoojjtul Hour; 1 t.ib]eK|KH>i]liil nut buKcr. 'i'riiu 
the wasto and leaves from the <*aulill«>\vcr, cut iuio pu ces, ]>lace Ju 
a Btcamer, and slcaiu until dene. I'lvparo the toniuto sauce bv 
heatiuy tho slrainod loiuato to boilni^, thicken with tlie Hour 
rubbed sniooUi with a little waUT. Add nut butter or a V(*ry liUJu 
dairy butter, pour over the caulillower, and servo hut. 

Savoury LontllS. —C‘ook brown IcntiU slowly unt il perfectly * 
tendt?r, allownit* them io Kiiiiiuer gently toward tbe last ku an to 
become as dry as))Ossibie. Ihit tbroii|>li a eclanilcr to rejiiovo the 
skins. Take equal quaiiUticH of tliis lentil )>u])i and ZNVtcback 
criiiuhn. Ulolstcu wilb half a cup <d water, iulo wljieli adossert- 
sjKJonful of nut butter has been dissolved. Or for a olian^e use 
half a eu}> of cUop))ed walinitu and half a cup of watiT. Season 
with a little pow*dered Ra^u. Turn into a bakjD^-dish, and bake 
until well browned. F^ervo with toiuato sauce. 

Macaroni Baked with Avcnola,— i ciqi macaruni; i rup 
aveuola: 1 tablcspoonful uut buttiT. ]lr(*ak into pieces, about 
an inch in length, snillcicnt tnacaroui to All a larue cup, and 
cook until done, ^^hen done, put a layer of macaroni in the 
bottom of a bakinil-disli, and RprinkJe ov<'r it a tiaspoonful of 
avcnola. Add a Rccoud and a third layer, and sprinkle each with 
avenola. I'our over tho wiioJc one tabIcsjMionful of nut bultor 
diBBolved iu a pint of waUT. Bake for a few miiinteB onl^. 

GRAVIES AND SAUCES. 

Tomato Sauce.—li cups Rtrauied stowed tomato: l table- 
spoonful niaslied nuttoleue; 1 scant tablesjioournl Hour. Arbi 
nottolcne to tho strained tomato, rook ten miniitc's, and thicken 
with Auur mixed with a little water. Serve hot. 
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NuttOlefiG Sauce.—DiBsolve a dessertHpoonful of Duttolene in 
5fiinL of warm waUi\ Heat to boilin/*, and thicken with onu and 
a half tablnsj)oonfuiH of Dour which has been lightly* browned in tlio 
oven. Cook thorouj^hly und R4*rvo. If preferrod one tabloiipoonful 
of browjjrcl Hour and one-half tahlea|)ooDfiil of ordinary white Dour 
may he m%v(\, Thia will thicken the Banco more than browned Dour 
n^od alone. 

Brown Sauce.—Heat ono-quarter enp of nut oil or olive oil In 
a Kaucepan wltiiout brotvninH* Stir Into thiB throe heaping table- 
B{Ki()iifulH of Dour, and ]>our m a pint and a half of boilii.^ water, 
ti] which a few pi(*erB of celery have been ftimmoring to Impart 
tlx'iiMlavour; also one tablrg|>ooiiful of nutUilono which has been 
riihlHul t);ruu^h a aievo and made into a eaiooth panto with gome 
of the hot waiter. \vTy nice Hcrvod with nuttoKo and avonola 
roast or with hukod potatoes. 

lentil Sauce* No. 1»—Hub a cupful of cooked leiitilH through 
a colauder, to roiiiovt^ tho Kklns. Add ono cup of boiling water, 
heat to boiling, and thicken with a tahlespoonful of ]>eanut butter 
or iiuttulouc. 

Lentil Sauce. No. 2.—Cook somo brown lentils witli a few 
fedicoH of onion to Davonr Uioiii. Wlion tender, rub through a 
colander, and add oue-haU the amount of straiTU'd stewed toniato, 
also add a tables|K)oi?fui of nut butter to each quart of sauce. Thin 
Is oxccllcui served with baked potalooH, and also on toast. 

Nut Sauce. —Heat to isnling a quart of water in which a 
tablespoonful of nut butter lias l»oc*u ilissolved. Thicken w'lth 
three table spoonfuls of browned flour. Cook thoroughly for ttvo 
or ten minutes. Servo hot. 

White Sauce*—Heat in a saucepan a pint of rich milk to 
boiling, and stir in a heaping tabiqai^uful of white Dour which 
has bi^en rubbed miiooth in a portion of the niiJk reserved for this 
purpose. Cook for a few minuU^n being careful not to bum. 
Season with salt, and M^rvo at once. If the luilk is not rich, 
a very little of tho bc^st dairy batter may ho added. 

SOUPS. 

The following soups will be more appetising and 
healthful if a few croutons are served with each plate. 
To prepare the croutons cut slices of white or brown 
bread into cubes, and bake in a slow oven tilt per* 
fectly crisp, and very lightly browned throughout. 
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Haricot Bean Soup*—For two quarts of soup, soak one pint 
of haricots over ui^ht. Put to cook iu the znomti^ in Tvarm water. 
Boil slowly for two hours. When done they can be paHsed throng)) 
a colandor or Kirve, and Rorrert with tiic addition of salt for season • 
ing, and If desired a little nut or dairy hotter. 

Butter Bean Soup*— For two qnart^ of soup n«e one pint of 
butter l)ean» Put to cook in waroi water till thorou^thly done. 
Uub through a cohindci*, r<*taru to tlie iln\ thin with water, season 
with a littio salt, also a suiuU piece of omon ur celery, If the flavour 
IK desired. 

Bean and Tomato Soup* ipiut twiicd b^'an^; i pint stewed 
tomato; *2 tablespocufuls nutincal. Hub the beaus and tomatoeM 
togetlicr through u colander. Add Kali, two tahlcKpoonfnlR of nut- 
lueal, made by griudnig the nutn in a nut loill; or ndil ont^ lnilf cu]j 
nicely stuamed rioc^ Iu either case add also snnioictji boiling water 
to make tlic soap of the denired consisWocy. itch cat and serve. 

lentil Soup. 1 pint red lentils; small picco of oninn. Cook 
ono pint of red IcntllH in a small quantity of water. \V}icu about 
half done, add a small piece of onion for lla\ourlng. When done, rub 
through a colarulcr. Add a liltio nut butter, mixed ilrnt with hot 
wat<'r to form a cream, and salt. Serve hot. Dairy butter or croaui 
may be used instead of out butter. 

Split Pea Soup.— 1 cop Kpllt pcaa; 2 pintA boiling water; 2 
lahli*s|x)ouf(Us browned flour. For ca<'h quart of Koup (ksired, 
Huuincr a cup of Hpht ]>caK, Tory slowly*, in three pints of boiling 
water for set oral bmirs, nutU thoroughly dissolved. When done, 
rub through a colander, reheat, and when boiling Ntlr into It two 
(caspoonfuls of Hour slightly browned, rubbed smooth In a litUe 
cold water. BoU until thickoiicd, and servo. If preferred, the 
soup may be flavoured with a little oniou. Salt to taste. 

Vegetublo Pea Soup.—1 pint split peas; l bmall onion; 
pinth Blieed potato. Cook |>eas until dissolved. When nearly 
done, jmt to cook one and a half pints sliced potato, one medium* 
Hl7.cd onion sliced thin, and a piece of parsley. When teeder rub 
all through a colaudcr, add water to make of a proper coneistcncy, 
and salt to tasu;, reheat, and serve. 

Vegetable Soup.—6 largoiiotatoes; l carrot; a little parsley; 
a litUe onion; 1 teaspoonful nut butter. Vccl and put into cold 
water obc*half dozen good-sized xiotatocn cut into small pieces, one 
carrot, a small piece of oniou, a little mint aud parK]<‘y. Boil 
together uniU tender, in three pints of water. RnSHou with salt, 
and add a tcaspoonful of nut butter rubbed smooth in a little watt^r* 
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RlC6 Soup*— \ cup rk’O; 2 cupn water; 2 enps niHk. <''ook rice 
in tbti watci*; aiUl milk; rclieat aud kcttg. If desired, use u 
larger proporLioif uf milk, and the flavour will bo rlcUcr. 

Tomato and Vermicelli Soup.- l quart tomato; AcupTermi* 
cell I; i cap aut cream. iStrain one quart Hteweel tomatooH throug^i 
a ( olancIcF to reiiiovc the m*eds and skins. Drop vernik^elli into a 
(aipful uf hot watiu*; cook until done* which requires only a few 
ujoments. Then turn into the tomato, heat together, season with 
salt, and add half a cup of aut cream. Serve hot. 

DIfSestIve Lentil or Pea Soup« —Kxcclicnt Icutil Honpinay bo 
prepared lu a few ndniUoM by, atirriog into t>oi)iug water cciiiai 
] 4 uvts of Digestive leutd Hour and ordinary white flour, adding a 
little salt and, if dCHireih a grated ouiori fur flavouring. Pea sotip 
may bu tua<io in the Haioo way by usiug tho DigCHtive pea tioui. 

SALADS. 

Baked Banana Salad* A variety of salads may be prepared 
froTii this very comition fruit. Pool the banana, roll lightly in 
sugar, })lace In agniniU^ or porcelain pan, and bake iu a luodurate 
oven for twenty ininntcs. Dress with sour fruit jnico thickened to 
the consisti ncy of cream by adding a little corullour, aiul sweeten 
to taste. A lemon sauce, made of one cup w'utcr, one tahli^Kpixmfiil 
corn Hour, and tlie juico of half a largo loumu Kwoctened to tasUs 
makes a desirahle dressing, (hit tbo baked banana in slices, 
phuui In Ihe centre Of the dish upon which a leaf of lettuce iiaa been 
laiil, and dx*esB witli the sauee. 

Baked Banana Salad. No* 2.— Prepare us for tln^ above, buf 
servo whole on a |dato w ith sahtd dressing ov<u' the e(*ntr<^ of the 
banana, leaving the cuds ex posed, and resting on a leaf ol 
lettuce^ 

Pineappio Salad.— C'arefulfy stir together sliced fresh or 
tinned pineapple and sweet salad di'essiug. Serve on a garnish 
ot lettuce leaves. 

Apple and Pineapple Salad. —Prepare us in the foregoing 
recipe using equal parts of Ilncly sliced pineapide and fart ap[des. 
( \s aoou as the api>les arc cut, they should bo added to the salad 
dross!ug, to avoid discolouration.) 

Apple Salad.— Prepare as for appio and pineapple salad, leaving 
out the pineapple. 

Tomato Salad.—1 i^ouud tomatoes; i cup chopped celery 
Pod and slice the tomatoes. Mix the chopped celery with sour 
sQlad drossing, and serve on the tomatoes in a salad bowl. 
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Protos6 Mayonnaise* —Cut protosc Into cubes, aud add 
OBO part of luayoDuajse dressing to five parts of protose; servo oii a 
gorn i sli 0 f green. ♦ 

A8para((il6 Salad* —Dress cooked asparagus with sour 
salad dressing. 

Beet Mayonnaise* —Follow the directions for pr close may on • 
naisc, using cold, chopped beets Instead of prutosc. 

Mayonnalso Drcssln|{* —Brat together enough t ^ blend four 
large eggs, oucdialf <u)p nut oil or jHire olive oiLonescaut cup Jentou 
juU*e, uud ouo wclbromulcd tcas]H>o)itul siilt. Vwl into a double 
holler containing warm M*aicr, ivud heat, stirring contnuiously until 
it begins to thichen. 'Jlico remove from tlio outer boih.v, and yat in 
a dish of cold water, stirring until partially cooled. 

Sour Salad Dressing*—Uub two sligliUy rounded tah]cs}>oon- 
fills of peanut or aliuomt butter smootU with two^thirdn of n break¬ 
fast cup of water. Let this cream IkiII up for a moment o^ or the lire. 
Ueoiovc from Uic stove, add ouedutH t<5as|H>ouUil salt uutl two table- 
spoonfuls lemon Jujoo. Cool, and it in ready for use. iC too thick, 
it may be thinned with a iittlo lemon jnico or water. More salt and 
lemon Joe^u may be added if (U'sired. By using a kcuuI cup of 
stramc'd stewed tomato in phuu* of Uic water in the foregoing, one 
has auuther palatable and pretty dressing. 

Sweet Salad Dressing.—Bub two ronixUnl talihspoonfuls of 
almond butter smooth with two-thmls of a cup of wati'r, add two 
tablcspoonfuls fiugar. and cue-fourth tuhlespiHmfiil salt; eook as for 
sour salad dressing, and add two tablespoonfiils lemon jiuee. When 
u > oUow colour is desired with either the sweet or the sour dressing, 
have the beaten yolk of an in a bowl, and just as yon remove 
the dressing from the Arc, jiourit over the egg a little at a tiiue, 
stuTing well at hrst. When the egg is ofted, a htUo less watcT and 
more lemon juice may be required. This swcol dressing is esi>oci* 
ally palatable on ilnely sliced apples: apples and culery; apples and 
very ripe bananas; strawberries and bananas; or pineapple and 
orange. 

WHOLESOME DESSERTS. 

Prune or Plum Tart*— l lb. prunes; l (piart water. Select 
sweet prunes, wash and 8t<*w in one (piart of wnU'.r until the water 
is reduced to a syrup. (*ool; remove tbo suiues, and rub through 
a colander to remove or break up the skiUK. When done, the 
prunes should bo thick like uiaruiaJade. Turn lute a crust of 
avenola, and bake. For a cLauge, use fresh, npu plums instead of 
prunes, sweetened to taste. 
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Avonold Crust.— Wi\ toyetber in a basin one cup of avcuola 
wilh (lucciip of DUt cnsuii, made by dissolving two tabjospooDfuls 
imt butter in a eup^Df uator. (Htcb cow's milk may be used iostcad 
of the )uit (H'sirji.) W'lii ri tlio avcnola has absorbed tho milk, turu 
into a siiaHow pu' dish, prcsi» flnnly with a spoon into all parls of 
the (lisli, sotihit it linos it cotuplct<dy iusido, ihen turn tho prune 
ill ling into it, an<] bako. Tins crust is very quickly and easily made. 
At 11 10 Hiiuin tin 10 it is very digestible. A person who must avoid 
ordinary pastry can eat a prune tart with no discomfort. Other 
tUliugs may be inuah 

Almond Nut Paste.—Take equal parts of sifted pastry Hour 
and K\s('ct alnuiml meal. Mix together thoroughly. Moisteo the 
luix'turo with water as cold as can bo had. sufflcieut to make a soft 
dougli. J)o nut knead much. Roll out quickly, making an upper 
and under crust for tho pie. This makes a very wholesome and 
palatable crust. 

Apple and Apricot Tart»- i lb. apple rings; 1 enp apricots. 
Wash ami put to cook the apples and apricots In just enough water 
to cov<T. stew slowly for several hours, rub through a coarse sieve 
or colander to ivnitivo Kkins or uncooked ]mocch. Turu Into an 
avoiiola (^rnsl. and bake like a prune tart. Apples or apricots can 
also bo used alone. 

Baked Bananai^ with Avenola Crust.—l enpavenoU; l enp 
cold water; 4 bananas. Moisten tlio avenola with water. Peel the 
bananas. With the hands mould the avcuola round tho bananas. 
Bake in a ujoilerato oven till donct, and servo without dressing. 
Those wlio call eat bananas in no other way will usually find them 
wholCKouia and delicious in this form. 

Cocoatiut Butter Paste.—l oz. cocoanut butter; l cup Hour. 
Use in the sauio manner as ordinary shortening. For many persons 
this crust is not quite bo easy of digeation us the almond nut paste 
or nvcnola crust. The quantity of cocoanut butter may bo slightly 
increased if dr sired. 

Tapioca Pudding.—l cup tapioca; l quart boiling water; I cup 
seedless raisins ; 1 cop chopped almomls. tioak the tapioca in one 
pint of water overnight. Put to cook until clear io a quart of boiling 
water: then stir in the seedless raisins and chopped almonds. C<H>k 
an hour longer, and turn into tho mould. Servo cold with sweet 
almond meal gpriuklcd over it. 

Bjiianas In Syrup.—l cup red currant juice; 1 cup raspbeiTy 
juico; 1 tablcBpoouful Riigav; 1 dozen bananas. Express tho juice 
from currants and raspberi ics by boiling and Btraintng through a 
sieve. To the jilnt of juice ndd the sugar, and beat again in a 
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saucepan. When boiling, drop into it tho bananas which have been 
peeled, and simmer slowly for twenty minutes. Removo the 
bananas carefully, boil the juice until it thickest to the consistency 
of syrup, and pour ovor the fruit. Serve cold. 

Apple Pudding.— '1 cup raisins; 1 cup chopped apples; 2 cups 
zwieback crumbs. Chop tho apples and raisins together, mix well 
with the zwioback crumbs. Pla<» m a liaking dish in the oven until 
nicely browned, or till the apples arc well cooked. It is then ready 
to servo. Ko dressing is required, but a very littlo cream makes it 
more delicious. 

Granose Shortcake.— Open granoao biscuits length wise. Lay 
them side by side in a flat dnli, spreading over them crushed und 
sweetened fitrawbernes or raspberries. Add another layer of 
granose, and over this more strawberries. Serve at once. If the 
berries are a littlo dr)', a tew spoonfuls of watc r may be added to 
thorn. (Trauoeo Hakes may bo used instead of the biscuits. 

BEVERAGES. 

Clover Tea. lover heads gathered at tlic season of tho year 
wbcu they are mo 2 st plentiful, and carefully dried in a hot sun or in 
tiie oven, make when btooiicd for a few minutes a very delicately 
flavoured and perfectly wliolcaome bevorago, which may bo served 
with cream and sugar in tho usual way. After drying, tho clover 
heads may be placed in leather bags and kept ih a dry place through 
the winter. 

Rice Water.—Boil rico in water, draw off the latter and lulil 
lemon Juice and a little sugar to Umte. Mild and refreshing. 

LemonadCi —Take the juice of half a Hinall lecion, turn into a 
glass, add ono heaping dessertspoonful of sugar, and water to lili 
the glass. May bo taken hot or cold. 

Mixed Lemonade.— Take the juice of half n lemon and half an 
orange, add sugar to taste, and water to ffll tho glass. VariouH 
other fnuts can be used in place of tho lialf orango, as pineapple, 
raspberry, or currant juice. The juico of tinned pineapples added 
to lemon juice also makes a very good drink. 

Fruit Sherbet. —}dozen oranges; 4 lemons; 1 cup gooscbc^rry 
juico ; 1 cup cherry juico. Jtemovo tho juice from tho oranges and 
lemons. Stew gooseberries and cherries separately; when done, 
strain, and add this juice to that of tho oranges and lemons. hli.\ 
all together, and sweeten to taste. 

Eecipes for some further beverages will be foued 
Id the chapter which follows. . 
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Foods for the Sick. 

IT woiiij be }iar<l t<i ovor-ostimato the iinportimee ot 
^ rigliUy cat(M‘inB to llic (Ketctic needs of tlie sick. 
This is imiwrtant all Lbo way along; but once con- 
valcsconco bus set in, final lecovery is very largely a 
matter ot diet. 

General Principles. 

Wlinb are tli(5 general principles underlying invalid 
cookery ? - • Not so very different from those which 
govern the preparation of food for persons in health; 
for, as a physician has well said, the si<rk man is simply 
a well man in a' state of ombarriussment. A perfectly 
healthy person may for a time disregard hygienic laws, 
and subject his digestive organs to many an extra strain 
without noticing ajiy well-marked evil effects. The in¬ 
valid's stomach cannot tolerate any such additional 
embarrassment; for it is at best a crippled organ, and 
must bo liandlcd most carefully if it is to woi k at all. 

Losses to be Made Good by Food. 

The whole system of tho invaliil is in a run-down 
condition bis stock of animal vigour is depleted, bis 
strength has departed. All these losses in sti’ciigth and 
vitality must be made good again through tho food he eats. 
Then he ought to have a great deal of nourishment, 
someone w'ill say. Yes, but on the other hand, his 

feeble digestivo and assimilative powers allow him to 
( 190 ; 
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take but little. It is not the food ono eats, bat 
that which is digested and assimilated^ tl)at brings 
strenglh to the body, and builds uji its bi'rjken-down 
tissues. The invalid must have a reasonable amount 
of nourishing, wholesome, easily-digested food, that he 
jnay by its u.s<^ creato new supplies of energy, and build 
himself up in health and strengtli onco uioje. 

Tho i)recise nature of the food as well as I ho fre¬ 
quency of its jwlininistratioii#will depend on Iho indi¬ 
vidual case, and, of course, on the jnstrurtions of t)io 
physician in charge. At times only fluid foods are 
allowed, and then the fruit juices and gruels givcji at 
the close of this cluvjUer may found useful. 

Care m Selecting Fruit* 

Fresh fruits of the best quality and fully rip© arc 
usually allowed invalids; but 0x11*0010 caro should be 
taken iu selecting them. Mu<*li of Iho fnut on tho 
iiiarkct is cither in a slate of decay fronf i»vcr-ripeness 
or Tint ripe enough, and in the latter case <'ontaining 
consideniblo quantities of raw starch, a most indiges¬ 
tible product for tho invalid*:* stomiicli. 

Bznan^s Must Be Rtpe* 

Among the fruits most suitablG for invalids, we might 
jnentioii strawberries, iiears, iioaebes, sweet oningos, 
bananas, greongoges, sweet cherries, giapcs, and apploh. 
Tho latter must be mellow, and even then wmdd best 
bo scraped. Bananas arc not fit to cat ludil in the 
ripening process the raw starch bus been changed into 
sugar. They are then very sw'eet, and may bo quit'kly 
reduced to a fine pulp in tho mouth. If there is any 
question as to the ripeness of a banana, it is safest 
to bake it bclore giving to an invalid. 
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Seed fruits such as raspberries, blackberries, and black¬ 
currants may be stewed, and their juices served in the 
form of cooling drinks. Of course, only the juice of the 
orange should be swallowed, and not the woody part. 
The same would bo tnio of melons, which may be 
allowed if in perfect condition and sweet. 

Dried Fmits. 

Of the dried fruits, which may be prepared for the 
invalid by gentle stewing or steaming, we would specially 
mention sweet prunosi sultanas^ raisins^ and figs. Dates 
require no cooking, and if well chewed may ustially be 
taken. 

Very acid fruit is not os a rule suited to the sick 
unless diluted freely with water, in tlio form of a drink; 
and llicQ it should not be overmuch swcotonod, as the 
sugar of comnicrco is ni)t an ideal food for invalids. 
The natural sugar found in such sweet fruits as dales, 
sultanas, and is on the other hand perfectly whole- 
sotno and a valuable source oC energy. 

Hcfw fo Prepare Eggs. 

Eggs, if they agree, are valuable in the sick-room, as 
containing in a form easy of digestion considerable quan¬ 
tities of proteids, fats and mineral salts as well as carbo¬ 
hydrates. They should bo prepared by poaching or boiling; 
fried eggs and omclottos arc somewhat difficult of diges¬ 
tion. If an egg is placed iu water at a boiling tempera¬ 
ture, covered, and left there about twenty minutes, it 
will bo found in ideal condition for eatiug, the yolk 
being hrin and the white of a delicate jclly-liko con¬ 
sistency in which it is most, palatable as well as most 
digestible. The receptacle containing the water should 
ho in a warm place, but not over a burner. An easier 
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and almost equally good way of preparing eggs is to drop 
them into water at a boiling temperature ^nd sufficiently 
deep to cover them, and allow to remain over the burner 
till the water begins again to boil; then set aside, and 
remove the eggs after six minutes. 

Cereal Foods. 

Cereals should bo thoroughly cooked ; otherwise they 
are likely to give trouble. When the patient is able to 
tako solid foods, zwieback will be found useful, citlu^r 
plain or willi a little butter, or in the form of fruit or 
nut toasts, as given in another ebaplor. Tlio nut rolls 
and crisps, chewed well, will aUo prove grateful. 

Of prepared foods, granosc flakes, bromose, and malted 
nuts are the most valuable. The flakes are so 

light and delicate, and the starch they contain is so 
coinplctrly doxtrinised, that they cun often bo taken 
when llio stomach rejects ovciything else, and 1 -heir 
nourishing qualities arc exceptionally gAod. 

Fried articles of all kinds ai*e uusuited to the invalid 
on account of being diflicult of digestion. Coarse vege¬ 
tables, as cabbages, turnips, beetroot, cucumber, radishes, 
onions, etc., arc not likely to do good, containing exceed¬ 
ingly liUlo nourislimcni, and that little difficult to extract. 

• 

Hot toast soaked with melted butler is not a suitable 
invalid food. It would bo better to moisten the toast 
with a little hot cream or rich milk. 

Beef Tea Not to be Relied Upon. 

Beef tea was once considered a valuable food for the 
sick-room; but the leading medical men of the day con¬ 
demn it, alleging that its only possible iiso would be as 
a stiniulnnt, since it contains mainly tissue extractives 
with a little gelatine. It is believed that dependence on 
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beef tea ii » a food for hualuls has led io tbo doatli bv 
htui'valh>ii nT Llunidunds of iinoates of liosiatals. 

Flcsli foods in yonefal arc not pood for (ho sick 
because of Iho irupurities they ooniaiio If tbero arc 
cases ^\hert> Iho pat ient toinporarily is not ablo to relish 
other foods, it may be necessary to resort to them for the 
moment ; but as a rule it will be found that the jinlicious 
use of null., criMiM, nnd tlio lu'st dairy butler will 

supply evor> tiling reguii'od ni the lino of animal foods. 

4 

SeUing of the Tr^y. 

In making up for the sick*rooiJi, one should 

av(»iil lavish display of foods* Tlallier let tbo quanti- 
lies l>u small, as Ihe i>jitient can easily ask for more. 
Tliero is nothing so buro to s|>oil a feeble appetite 
IIS huge' quantities of foor! coarsely kcjvcsI. Everything 
about tlie iusalid's I ray sbonld ho. as lu'at and dainty 
as lovjug skill make it. Uot focK}::f slmuld b<^ served 
hoi, ni)t lukeNvarm; and cold footls should he served 
cold. A liltio spray of greenery, or a rosebud will 
lie]]) worHlcufully to light up the tray; but even flviwers 
slionhl not be in loo great e\idcnce. 

Finiit shouhl bo carefully cloatiscd, and a]>|des should 
be ])olisbo(l with a clean soft clolb till tboir rich colour* 
iug appears in all its boauly. Of course, extvemo care 
should be taken in tbo prejiaration of food in the 
kitchen. Anything Biiggestivc of inudeanliness is enough 
to turn the stomach of an invalid* 

LHlle Surprises* 

Don't Rrtk the iiatiout what be wants, bnl serve 
the foods suitable to the case in as attractive n 
variety us possible, and endeavour to plan little Bur* 
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priRPS. Always have tlie meals fc?uly at the npi^ointcd 
hour. This is of the proatest imixjrtanc'e^ 

Do not urge food ui^on tlio imticjit. In fevers it 
IS oflon just as well to williliold food all.npothcr 
(luring the first twentj’-foiir or forty eight hours, giving 
always as much jniro water as can bo taken comfortably. 

Finally, do not give your imticuit cert^iin articles of 
food simply because they are sent by friends. Tlio ricli 
jellies and preserves often supplied in t his way by well- 
meaning people, arc qiiit>e unsuitod to tbo needs of an 
invalid. 

PECTPES. 

Arrowroot Gruel.^l clcHS*‘rtsi>oonfnt pun? nn'owroot; 1 mp 
boiling water* Stir the arrowroot into two tahh^HpoonfuIs of cold 
water, forming a thin paste, then a<icl to the cup of boiling waU?r. 
If desired a little grated lemon rind may be .adde d. 

Barley Gruel*—3 heaping tablespoon Tula of barley; 1 quart 
water* Wash the barley, and put to eooU in one quart of boiling 
water; bod slowly for three hoars* Strain, and rv'rvo plain waih a 
little salt, or season with cre^m* 

Gluten Gruel*—3 tablosp(X)iifula prepared gliiU u ; 1 jdnt of 
boiling water. Stir tlio gluten carefully into the. boiling waler. 
Boil until it thichcDs. B<‘asou with a^dt and a donsertspoonful of 
nut brttter dissolved in ^Yater, or a little creanu The gruel may also 
be made with milk instead of water. 

Raisin Gruel*—2 dozen raiKin«; pints of water. Cnt and 
stone the raisins. Boil them twenty miniiteH in the water, then 
remove and stir in one heaping tablcspoonfnl of whcatinoal. Boil 
until it thickenR, stirring all the time; setback on the kitchener, 
and let it simmer for twenty niinatcs or half au hour. 

Vegetable Broth.—l enp srnall haricots; l quart water. Put 
the beaus to cook in cold water, cook slowly until there is hot a 
cupful of liquor remaining. Strain off tho broth, add a littlo salt if 
desired, and serve hot. A littlo powdered thyme or strained tomato 
may be added as ffavouring. 

Tomato Gluten.—I pint stewed strained tomato ; 3 tablespoon^ 
(uls gluten* Strain and heat to boiling one pint Ktraincd stowed 
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toraatocR. Aild tho glatcn carefully, letting it boil until Jt thickene; 
SeaRon with Halt to taste, together with a heaping dessertspoonful 
of nut butter (liA>oIvcd in water, or a little sweet crearQ. Servo hot. 

Apple Beverage,'—2 apples; I pint boiling water. Paro and 
slice the apples, and put into a saucepan with a pint of boiltng 
wati!r. Stir slowly ; when done, strain, and add a tablespoonful of 
Hugur. 

Almond Milk,—l tablespoonfol almond butter; 1 pint hot 
water; i tcaspoouful white flour. Pissolvo one tablospoonful of 
almond butter in a little of tho hot water, then add to it the 
remainder of tho \val<T. When boiling stir in tho flour rubbed 
Htnooth in a httlo eoUl water.* Lot it boil a fow moments, then 
strain. Servo hot. 

Raisin Beverage*‘’Stow raisius or sultanas slowly for some 
time in almndancc of w.iUtr. Dram of! tho cool and s<'rve. 
Flavour, if desired, with a very little lemon juice. 
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Wholesome Combinations of Food 

Balance in the Bill of Fare. 

• 

SIMPLICITY is the crowuiog virtue of a really 
>Ycll-sct tuble> and if our lueals a)e truly simple 
au <3 composed of good materials* we shall uoL iieeil to 
thiuk very much about couibiuutions. Nevi^rLheloss, it 
is well to be familiar with Iho gcueral priuciples undei- 
lying the subject* since it canoot bo donied that soino 
foods in thonisclves quite wholosotno nnil digestible nrc, 
when taken m coui)>iualioQ witli c<*rtain other foods, 
almost sure to make trouble. In other words, there 
is such u thing as incompatibility between foods, and 
W'hilo individuals with excex>tion;illy strong digestive 
powers may ignore 11 lO fact, it boliovos those of a loss 
robust constitution to bo more careful. Dr. J. H. Kel¬ 
logg, treating this subject in his excellent work on 
T 1 )C Stomach; Its Disorders aud How to Cui o Them,'’ 
gives tho following table showing good, fair, and iudif* 
ferent combinations:— 

Good Combinations* 

Cereals and frails. Cereals and milk. 

Cereals and meat or eggs. Cereals and vegetables. 

Fair Combisiations. 

Cereals, sweet fruits, and milk. Meat and vegetables. 

( 1 ^ 7 ) 
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Fruit, un<l vegetallies. Milk and vayt^tablcs. 

Milk and meat. 

Tlierc is aoino didereuce of opinion as to why certain 
roo<lb hliuuld lie incompatible. Tlio subject ia still being 
investigiUcd, and fresh light is lil^cly to ho thrown upon 
it ut any time. IL is not well to carry tho matter of 
good cojnbihuUons to an u\tromc, u reasonable variety of 
Voods b(‘iug an osseulial mjihiement to a good meal. 

Mciily p<)laUK‘s are ko easily digesU‘il that there 
would probably ho no liunn in taking a little fruit 
at meals wiien tla'y laitercd into the juonu; but the 
general rule to forego frail ut a meal wlicn vegetables 
luc taken freely is a gtiod ime» especially for tliose 
N\hose dig(*stion is weak. Sweet fruits such as dates, 
figs, etc., do Jiot disagree wUli milk. 

BALANCED BILLS OF FARE. 

The question of a jiroper balance in tho bill of fare 
is OIK* that bus to do with tlu^ clu*mical constituents 
of food. Aside from small quantities of various mineral 
salts, our daily foods contain us their chief constilu* 
cuts starches, fats, and }iVoteids. Tho system reguires 
these constituent clemciiJs in tho daily meals, and if 
they are not siqiplied, tlie food, while it may bo abun¬ 
dant ill quantity and excellent in quality, will come 
short of i)roi)crly nourishing the body. Tliere will bo 
a sort of uusalistled feeling which may lead men to 
go to tho public house and get something to set them 
up.” A poorly selected, imiKivenshod diet is without doubt 
the root causo of a very large amount of in temperance. 
In the case of ebildrcn growth and development w*iU be 
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retaiilcil by such u diet, aiul the coustiiutiun will have 
fooblo powers of resistance. * 

Amongst the working classes of England tlm con- 
stitueiit most likely to be kicking is protcid, found in 
abundance in haneot beans, pciis, lentils, cbeese, lean 
meat, most nuts, atiJ to u eeiUiin extent in wijcat, 
outuioal, and other (*ei’oals. 

The Workingmans Breakfast 

% 

Tlio \vorkiT)gnum*s breakfast is white bread and biit^M', 
ion, wilh milk and sugar, and souictintes ii little marma- 
lade. This, wilb Flight variatious, is lik(wviso often tin* 
evcinug meal. The other staples an? iJotaLoea and 
bacon, xvith occasionally a little All th<*so foods, 

witli llic excoptioD of I he last, are. poor in proteid, 
which is the most important of all the dietetic con¬ 
stituents, as it furnishes the material out ot which 
tissue is built op. 

Ho^ It Could Be Improved* 

The judicious use ot lentils, i>cas, and haricot beans, 
and the general adoption of brown breaid in the place 
of white, W'ould gi> a long way to remove this diOiculty, 
Furthei', bliould flesh foods be used, let some other 
meat bo choscu in prcfercnco to bticon, which is u 
poor proteid supplier, not to mention its imwholosomo* 
noss and liability to disease. Jf the money spent in 
beer wore used to buy milk, this would jil>o be a groat 
gain, the curd of milk being almost pure proteid. Nuts 
aud soil 10 of the standard nut preparations could also be 
used occasionally with advantage. 

The following menus will fairly well illustrate th(‘ 
principles of a baluncud bill of fare, eaidi containing 
a proper proportion of the diHerent food elements: 



. Menus, 


Breakf^ls. 


Dinntrs* 


Hrown Brc^od nnil liquor. Ftsfl. 
Ouimi^al wiUi Milk. 

ITara ]SkM*uii«>. 

^ 4 

il'irtU Tfja^l wilh Oratcrl Nni>. 
liaiiaiia'^ kui) 

llrown ami iiuuor. 

4 4 


Tomato Boup w)ih Croutoos. 
M:iNhod Haiirnt Hl'iiiik. 
Cauliflower wiib Wbiio Buuce. 
nic*« rudtlijk;. Fruit. 

4 4 

Uokctl Votntooa wJtb Brown Oravy. 
2iuit<'r Kean Boiip. 

Ilain Cualard. Nui KolU. 


MilU 7'oakl wjl.i I'.MU'lioil 
Dulak. Nut lUOIs. 

lirvad and BuUor. 

4 4 

^wiultavk vriLh Ntii B^iUrr. 
Brown lUvail. KiowcJ Piuiich. 
Hill Milk. Kwoct Oraiifon. 

4 4 * 

Krona and Kutb r. }yaioc*o Haliul. 
SUrril Li*nkj] Roanl. 

Ui>cuitb. C'uramol C<*real. 

4 4 

till wihI I>aLon. lloahioil CboaiDuLa. 
Nui Roll*,. Hot Milk. 


4 4 

Bice f^np wi(h Hurd BiicuK. 

<*fi*orr iVn*! Votiiloi*'*. NuUi. 

lo'uul ICuast aub Tonmio fiance. 

4 4 

fitrwcHl Nut((>se umU Tomatoes. 

Ill t ad nml Butter. 

Bteamed Puddinj;. Freub Krmt. 

4 4 

Obostnut Soup. IiJabhc<1 Votators. 
ttnvoury l«enil1'*. Brown JircuJ. 
Vrum* Tart. 


4 4 

Gin Lon Gruel. Krcml and Butter. 
Fienb or Stoued I’riiit. 


HtuffoU VejfetaLOu Marrow. 
Bean Soup. Bliced Pioiowe. 
Bread tod Buttrr. 


Teas. 


Oatmeal Biacuite. C'amrnel Oere&l. 
Vre^ta Fruit. Broad and Butter. 


Bread and Butter. Sliced Brotoee. 
CarvueJ Cereid. 


4 4 

Hot Milk. Scewctl Prone*. 

Brown Bruatl aud Butter. 


4 4 

Junket. Wbeatmeal Bivouit*. 
Stewed Apple*. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


The Feeding of Infants^ 

high mortality of infancy and childhood is duo 
* almost wholly to wroog feeding. That ions oi 
tliousands of iuuoccnt little lives should he sacrificed 
yearly in civilised couDtrics is a torriblo hlot ou 

modern civ ilisaiion» and scuiTcly less tlian criinioal. 

If the little GUOS had but half a (diance, most uf 

them would nianago to survive; but, under existing 

conditions, tho wonder is that the dealbo'uto is not 
still liigliev. 

Qearif Nourishing Food. 

Tliore are, in reality, but two very simple require¬ 
ments iu the case of tho food which * is to be*giveu 
to children. 

First, it must be notirishingf iind lioncc digestible 
and suitable. 

Second, it must be clean. 

Few people, upjiarently, stop to consider that infants 
arc very immature and undeveloped creatures. Tho 
stomach of an infant is materially diflerent from that of 
an adult, and its ability to handle and digest food altogether 
inferior. These facts must receive the most careful 
consideration in dealing wntb the feeding of infante. 

Articles of diet i)erfcctly wholesome and proper for 

an adult, may be entirely unsuitable for an infant, and 

even dangerous to life. Besides, little children do not 

have the vitality or the power of resistauce of older 

( 201 ) 
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i>eoiJlo with which to combat uuLowaid influences. 
They arc* frail, tender beings, and very susceptible to 
□ub> gieruo conditions. 

TTie Naiaral Diet of Infants* 

This haw been provided for by Nature, and it goes 
without saying that the mother's milk is the only 
perfect food for an infant. There is no doubt that a 
breast-fed child has great advantages over other chit- 
drcij. The milk of a noaltby nmthor is specially 
adapted to the needs of Ibc child, and contains just 
the proper food elements, in the right proportion, and 
at the right temperature. 

Undei* favourable conditions of health and cleanli¬ 
ness, the milk is sterile; that is, absolutely clean aud 
free from microbes. 

13 ut, unfortunately, tliere ai^e women who refuse to 
mii'btJ their clnldrcn, preferring the pleasures of society 
and a fashionable life to the nursery and the ooin« 
paniouship of their little ones. Tlio very thought is 
appalling and monstrous, yet it is undoubtedly true. 
Wo ilo not hesitate to say that a woman who is 
uuwiliing to nurse her babe because of the dictates 
of a vicious fashion, has uu right to have cbildven. 
Such conduct is anything but humane, and ought nut 
to bo possible in a civilised state. 

The Hygiene of Nursing* 

During tlie fiiNt two days there is- hut little milk, 
aud the child requires only four or five feedings dur¬ 
ing the twenty-four hours. But from the third day 
to the end of the sixth week, thoro should be nine 
or ten feedings per day Mdtb intervals of two hours 
botwccQ each. Of the nine, two should be at night. 
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•—that in between ten p.m. and kis a.in. From fiix 
weeks to five months, but seven or c^gbt feedings per 
diem arc necessary, at inlcrvjiJs of two and one-half 
or three Imurs, with ono feeding at night. From this 
time to the end of the first year, six feedings aie 
ample, aiul, in some eu^es, live. 

It is important to have a regular time fur tlie nurs¬ 
ing, and allctul to it punctually. Kit her otie or both 
breasts may be given to (he child each time. 

Twenty minutes is usualiy sunicient for one nui^ing. 

The iii|iplos stiould he carefully wusIicmI after each 
nursing, and kept scrupulously clean. 

When to Wean. 

It is a had practice. l)Oth for the innihcr and the child, 
to continue the nursing after the Iwelftij monlli. It is 
well to supplement the milk witli a few varieties of 
siiuplo food from the eighth or nintji month,.nud eo 
gradually wean the child. Gruel from strained barley 
nr oatmeal, gluten gruel, or mild fruit juices inuy bo 
given once nr twice a daiy; in small quantities at first, 
and gracluully increased as the child grows older, 

Substituies ^or Mother Hilk^ 

Til ere are, of course, circumstances which may make 
it undesirable or oven impossible for a mother to nurse 
her own babe, and then it bc<!onics necessary to provide 
some other form of nourishment. Pulmonary consump¬ 
tion or other severe constitutional diseases may render 
nursing unwise. In all such cases a healthy wet nurse 
may be recommended. But too great care cannot be 
taken to see that tbo foster mother is in sound physical 
health and free from all taint of disease. If there is 
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any tloubt on this score, it is better to rnsort to nrti- 
Uciul f(ie^ling. ^ 

The Besi SabstiUiie* 

Alljluiugii there are doubtless many excellent ehil- 
(InMJ s foods on tlio luarkot, wo think it best, under 
onJiuaiy eiroiuiist:ni(tes, to resort to milk obtained from 
iieultljy cows. But it must not bo forgoltcn that cow’s 
milk is vastly dilTcrent from the iiuinun product. 

In the tirst pImMs the Jnilk of a lioaltliy woman is 
ubsoIntcHy pure and sUniU*. It is drawn direct from the 
lireast by tluj cluld, und there is no opportauity wliuL- 
ONOJ' ior cuiitaniinat ion. 

Sources of ConUmmaiioru 

It is a moot c| nest ion whether cow’s milk ever is, 
or can be, obtained pnro from dairies. There is aito- 
gethcT too great o]>i>ortuiiily for the introduetiou of 
germs and filtli all kinds; first, from llie cow during 
milking; second, from tl>e dirty Inuids or clotliing of 
the iiiillsor; tliird, fi'oni filthy surroundings; fourth, 
from <hrjy jiails, and otlun* utensils; fifth, during trans¬ 
portation; sixtli, iu tlio dairy siiop, wliore it is exposed 
for sale; and seventh, during delivery uud while stand¬ 
ing in the homo waiting to *he used. Small wouder, 
then, tliat the milk is always dirty, and more or less 
contaminated with germs. 

Consequently, it is necessary to sterilise milk, no 
matter where it is obtained. This is easily done by 
heating in a double boiler at a temx>eraturo of 100^ 
Fahr. for tvveuty niinutcs. This heat is sufficient to 
destroy all germs and render tho milk safe to use, 
provided it conics fix>m healthy cows. The feeding- 
bottle and nipple too must bo carefully cleansed and 
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Rtcrilis(»d aftor piv li fcriling, and l{cpt filled with pure 
water until reauircd again. ^ 

Modified Ccm's Milk. 

Further, cow‘?> milk dilT(M's frnin human milk in com¬ 
position. It contains only half ns much sugar, and 
ul)Out three tijnos as much protoi<i and salts. It 
also inoro difTicult to digest. 

Oow’m milk may Ix' adnpied to the requiromonts of 
the child by the addition of water, crcuni, and sugar, 
liimo water, too, should he mlded. 

Tho basis for very young infants is kno>\n as ion 
per cent. milk. This is obtaiinnl by taking tlie upper 
third of fresh milk that Inus boon slandiiig in a onol 
pijioc for four hours. To this is added one ounce of 
milk sugar, <uic ounce of lime water, an<l so.ventnea 
ounces of hoileil waiter to every two ounces of pure 
milk, during I lie first f(‘W we<dvs. 

Dr. H<dt recommends the following table 0 / niodi- 
fications for the first throe or four months:— 



i-n 

a r. 

G K 

H 10 

11) 12 


wut'kfi. 

wet'ks. 

WrekH. 

WtH'lsS, 

cks. 

10 per cent. milk... 

U OX.H. 

^ o/.s. 

4 o/.s. 

5 oz« 

it o/.K, 

Milk sugar. 

1 •' 

1 " 

1 “ 

1 “ 

1 ‘‘ 

Lime water.... 

1 “ 

•1 “ 

1 “ 

J “ 

1 ‘‘ 

Boiled water. 

17 “ 

16 

15 “ 

14 “ 

1:5 ‘‘ 


\ 20 “ 

*>i) " 

20 

20 

21) “ 


From the third or fourth month to tho l\volfth, 
seven per cent, milk, obtained by taking Mio upper 
half of fresh milk that has been standing for four 
hours, may bo used to advantage, and tbo following 

Car« luiU Fociiin^ o( Children." 

fTbe mUk euffur, diMalring in the water, does not Mic*.rea«r» the >oliiTn(', and the 
qnn&LUy by aoaeurctmuut wdl bA czectlj ttvenif eumu-s. 
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tnblo, Bho gi^on hy Dr. Holl will indic^do tho can- 
htiLijt?on of tiro modifiod milk:— 



4th 

5 th 

Aih. 7th 

Rth, f»h 

inih-12th 


month. 

month. 

mouth}.. 

luonlb'^. 

DiaDiiiii. 

7 ppf cunt, milk..., 

7 OSH. 

6 OKk. 

9 0Z6. 

JO oz.s. 

11 OZS. 

Milk sn$^ar . 

1 

1 

M 

1 

J o 

3 " 

liitno water. 

1 “ 

1 

14 

1 

1 “ 

1 ** 

Boiled water.. .. 

12 “ 

11 

44 

lU 

6 " 

3 

barley grnel. 

0 “ 

0 

44 

a 

4 



*2l> ** 

20 

44 

4 

20 

20 “ 

20 


We ad<3 Ktill another table from Di. Ilolt’H oxcellent 
book to indicaio tho quantity to be given at each feed¬ 
ing, as well a« the nutnher of feedings each twenty-four 
hours:— 


2 

No. of hn. Kicht 
nt*TraI I'e* fof.linRs, 
twfvn 10 |».Mi. 

hy tlay. to 7 ».m. 


Nn fti Quantitv ITS QufintitT in 
iv in 04S, for unv 04^. for 
24 houri. foi'iting. 24 hours. 


2nd to 7tb day... 

2ncl and 3rd >vet ks 
4th and Sth 

lah wU, to 3ril njc»2* 
iird to 5th mouth.. 3 

5Uit0 5Hh •• .. H 

9th to 12th ” ... 4 


10 

1 -Ji 

10 15 

10 

H H 

15 00 

10 

24-oi 

25 55 

H 

3 -r* 

24 tfl 

7 

4 0 

2H 42 

6 

5 -7* 

HO 45 

5 

7 -0 

45 J5 


Jfc is well to bear in mind that infants get tJiirsty 
as well as older i>eoi;ile, and, instead of offering the 
breast or bottle every time a child cries, a few tea- 
spoonfuls of pure water should be given occasionally- 


A More Liberaf Diet* 


This is a problem to be solved thoughtfully and with 
special attention to each individual case. It is neces¬ 
sary to study the child to understand its physical con* 


*Boo noU’ on judvious 
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Hit inn. and thus hr iihio itdrUigentli* to anticipate its 
wants. 

As the child grows older and stronger, various whole¬ 
some foods may ho added to advantage. Rub it is dan- 
gcrous to begin too soon, and, in most eases, it is best 
to wait until the eighth or ninth motilh. The pure 
jniro nf mild ripe frviits enu usually be given to a ehihi 
of six to twelve months or more with perfect safedy. 
But, even in the case of fmil*, one should hc‘gin ciuv- 
fully and with a very small quantity, noting the rlTcet 
upon tlio child. Later, banana purer, prepa>vd from 
ripe bananas, baked njiplcs, fresh, scraped apple, stewed 
prune puree, and other preparations nf fruit, jnay be 
added to advantage. 

After reaching twelve months, a mealy potato, good 
bread and butter, well-cooked porridge, and other \arie- 
ties of plain, wholesome food, can safely be used. 

After the twelfth Diootli, four meals arc ample for 
healthy children, and by the second or third year three 
Dieals aro sulhcient for most children. 

S<me Don'is. 

Don’t give a cliild stout, beer, or any form of 
alcoholic beverage, ton, coffee, spices, condiments, sweet- 
meats, ice-cream, cakes, puslries, pickles, cheese, canned 
salmon, shell-fish, oystcM-s, or indeo^l any food that would 
bo difficult of digestion, or otborwiKo harmful. 

Unripe fruit is especially to bo guarded against, also 
that which is over-ripe. Little children are natuially 
fond of fruit and cannot bo trusted to choose what is 
good. A very large iJorcentage of infant mortality is 
owing to lack of careful parental supervision of what 
goes into the little one’s stomacli. 
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In our opinion, it is unwise to feed an infant or 
young child op flesh meals of any kind. Children do 
best on a diet of plain, non-stimulating food, and it 
is very undesirable to awaken in them, while their 
appetites are pure and innocent, a desire or a craving 
for stimulants. This is often tho result when flesh 
foods, condiments, and hot sauces are given to chil¬ 
dren. The cniving, sliglit and haixlty recognised at 
first, grows, and may finaWy develop into an uncon 
trollable thirst for strong drink. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


The Feeding of School-Children. 

^JOTniNCr is moni important in tbc dcvHlopniPnt 
" of stioun, hciiltliy fhildren tlian tho food ^vhiell 
is diiily sob bofoio them. Tfio prolileni of Iho natiun’» 
feoiling lias ehielly two plniscs; lelatinfi. on tlio one 
liaiul, lo the feeding or tho l.ick of feeding of tlint 
very largo portion of tbo lalionriiig edass wliieh barely 
iniinages to make ends mod, and on the oiiii'r to the 
C’oml'ortahly placed, or weallliy. N<i doubt tlie cliildren 
of (bo poor Buffer tlio mos(, being kept in a stab' 
of Bfinu-starvation; but the pampered children c^f the 
higher classes, fed on liighly-seasooed incuts two or 
llirce times a day, in tlio 1 ui|K5 (hat they will thereby 
grow strong, are liy no lucanB (o be envied. 

Anxmic Boys. * 

Look at these sons of well-to-do families as they 

flio out of some high-class school. Are not pale, 

pinched fat-es and stooping; shoulders remarkably fro,- 

ijnont ? Is there not a general appearance of weakness 

and delicacy, an absence of clear, briglit eyes, and 

rosy cheeks, and boyisli vim and vigour ? Tlie trouble 

is that they are anasmic, and that mainly because 

they are improperly fed. Too much meat is their 

portion, too littlo porridge and milk, and wholesome 

fruit such as every boy loves. The food supplied 

them while undergoing severe mental training, and at 

the sumo time passing through the most critical period 
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/jf ihciv livp.s physioaII.\, is in the main ill-soloctofl 
and but poorly propau'd, ^ 

Food ihal Irrilatts* 

Moat u o or three times a day means an excess of 
prot<‘i<i?^, wUieli on being assiinilaled, bolh clog the s»y!4.em 
and disturb the delicate nervous mechanism, thus load^ 
ing of (on to iiniaire habits. Moreover, tlio animal cxtrac- 
livos cuntainod in meats arc themselves nervo irritants. 
It seems strnngo that parchts should pmy for l!io p\)rily 

I 

of tln'ir children, and tlioii feed them on a diet wliich is 
bound to develop abnormally the animal passions, and 
iIjus lend directly to impurity. 

Tht Food that Gives Strength* 

Bui it sll eomes tvoin the inislaKcn idea tiuit boys 
must eat uu*at to b<‘eome strong, and tlie more moat llioy 
out, the strouger they will become. This supposed fact is 
pure fielimi. Tlio food that will jnalce boys strong is the 
food that nutitrally Ixdong.s to them plenty of good brow’n 
broud and inilli, fruits, mils, and vogctahles. Brend, well 
made, thoroughly baked, with plenty of crust, should be 
(lie mainstay of our children. It was on bread with 
oil and cresses that the ancient Persian youths developed 
strong, lithe bodies, and became dexterous in all manly 
sports. It was on barley bread, olives, and figs that the 
Grechs brought up their boys and trained them for the 
Ol 5 'nipian games. No nation has ever developed finer 
bodies tlian the ancient Greeks, and no nation ever lived 
more abstemiously than they at the time of their greatest 
triumphs. Spartan simplicity has come to be proverbial 
with us. Perhaps nothing would do more for the health 
of young England than a genuine revival of simple, 
wboloaome habits of eating. 
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Lahoarers^ Children Underfed. 

To return now to the cliililrcn of^tbe labouring 
rIasscR, we have aaid that tboir dilTiculty is under¬ 
feeding. Often thiH is true in quantity; they cannot 
get enough even of the i>oor food that faliw to their 
lot. This is the case, however* onlj' amongst the very 
j^oorost, where families are usually largo and wages low, 
and for the most part fnrdicr depleted by the outl:i.y for 
drink. • 

Doubtless the largest ehiss of labourers* clnldren sflf- 
fer from underfr^eding of anolher kind. They got enough 
of the food such as it is, Imt the qiudily is poor, 
and the selection not the best. Consequently the elul 
dren do not properly develop. Tfiey are undersized, 
pale, and sickly, when on a proper diet they would 
be hearty, strong, and vigorous. 

John Burns on Cookery. 

The children of tlm poor lack whsit their well off 
neighbours got far too much of-^proteid. Wliilo bread 
and strong slewed tea, with bacon and potatoes, form 
the basis of the diet of the working classes. Other 
foods are thrown in for variety, but these arc tho 
staples, and they are all decidedly lacking in protoief. 
What is needed is an intelligent nso of legumes an<l 
nuts, and of good brown bread. There must be somo 
variety in the meals; a little more real cookery would 
be a boon to the working classes. Wo quite agree with 
Mr. John Burns, M.P,, who, on being recently asked 
what the labouring man most needed, replied: ‘'Wives 
that can cook.*' We do not mean that there is a 
demand for more highly seasoned “made disbes," and 
pics, and hciivy puddings and cakes; such delicacies 
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are better nob prepared at all; but more plain, whole¬ 
some cookery fOf a nature to make food more diges¬ 
tible, and hcDce better suited to the needs of the 
syetem. 

Simple Foods for Old and Young. 

“What would you have us give our children?” we 
imagine a chorus of women demanding. Feed tlicm on 
simple, natural foods, containing all tho elements of 
body building, in the right proportions. In fact, if 
tHo adult members of the family would give up un¬ 
wholesome thiuRs, ivnd eat and drink only what would 
be for thoir good, it would be quite safe for them 
to feed their children much tho same as they eat 
themselves. 

• Model Breakfasts. 

For lu'cakfast children should have well-made por¬ 
ridge cooked not less than an hour, and milk, with 
some I hard whoJomcal biscuits or zwieback to cat with 
it to encouriigo proper mastication. A few dates would 
be a plciusing addition to tho meal. Some mornings 
they may have for a change simply brown bread and 
butter and fresh fruit, as apples, plums, cherries, etc. 
They sliould not bo stinted as to tho amount, but 
should bo encouraged to eat' slowly and masticate well. 

Fruit toasts are another excellent breakfast dish for 
children: so also arc toasted wheat 0akos, with milk 
or fruit juice, or taken dry; plain bread and milk; 
and oatmeal or gluten gruel made with milk. 

Value of Hard Foods. 

One of the substitutes for coffco with plenty of 
milk and a little sugar is allowable, but we would 
not encourage the iargo use of warm driaks. Chil- 
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(Iren slinuld learn 1o do their drioking botween iiieal?^. 
Q'he broad given thorn should be well baked, and ibe 
iiioro zwieback they eat, tlio better. The teeth must 
be used if they are to be kept in a healthy condi¬ 
tion, and youth is tho host time to cultivate a love 
for hard things, and the practice of thoroughly chew¬ 
ing all the food taken into the mouth. This habit, 
once acquired, would most likely cure fully half 
the dyspeptics, for whom an army of regular physi¬ 
cians, and an cvor-incrcasmg army of patent medicine 
makers and vendors cater io vaio. 

No EMing Behveen Meals. 

Now we come to dinner First, lot us say a word 
about eating between meals. Tlio habit is a pe|uiciouB 
one, and should not be allowed even ui very young 
children, if it is thought best to iocd a child four 
times a day, let tliat bo tho rule, but on uo account 
Jet the child be eating at all hours. In very few 
cases will there be any occasion for feeding cliildreu 
more than tliree regular meals, however, and tho last 
meal of the day ought to be very light and simple 
in character, and be taken at least two hours before 
retiring. Failure to insist pn this important rule will 
bo sure to lead to dreams, night terrors, and disturbed 
sleep generally. 

Model Dinners^ 

What, then, shall we give our children for dinner'? 
Still plenty of good bi*own broad, a little potato wjUi 
plain white sauce, one of tho iiiascle>buildiDg foods to 
be found in the recipe department of this book, and 
perhaps a dish of rice pudding for dessert. But the 
latter is not necessai’y. Bread with potatoes and gravy, 
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;ujO a ft'W nuts to crack for dessert, will do VRiy well. 
At other lini4» Luuko for them a good haricot bean 
soui) (cook the beans slowly till they are tender, and 
if yon (an bjun'o the time, rub through a colander to 
roini>vo the tough skins) with zwieback to crumb into 
it, and a couple of slices of bread and butter, followed 
by un ap]>lo or two. Ix^ntil soup, also given in our 
recipo department, can bo made in a few minutes, and 
will be found excellent for growing children. At other 
times II very good midday meal might consist of rice 
soup made Mith milli and rather thick, eaten together 
with sonio kind of hard bread, followed by nuts aud 
a little mild fruit. 

• Whai to Ghfc Children for 7ea» 

A bowl of brciul and milk makes an excellent tea. 
A slice or two of bread and butter without milk also 
does Very well/ We do not recommend jam for (dul- 
dren, believing sw’eet fruits, Biieh as raisins, sultanas, 
dates, and figs, to ho more natural and wliolosome 
articles of dirt. Much of the jam aud marmalade on 
the market is manufaetured under questionable coudi* 
tions, making it wholly unfit for food, and the exces* 
si VC nso of cane sugar is always fraught with danger 
to the digestion. 

Wc have recommended brown bread, but it should 
nut bo of tlio coarsest. Tbe advautage of the finer- 
ground varieties over the coai'se meals is that the 
proteid they contain is more eouipletely assimilated 
by the system. Browni bread is superior to white 
bread us containing a larger amount of proteids and 
salts, both of which are of tbe greatest importance 
to growing children. # 
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Objectionable Flesh Foods, 

Meat i\oQ6 not h.eem to us uu id(ut! for oilhor 

adults or children; its ohjectiouablo foatutos Iiave been 
discussod somewhat fully c'lsewliorc. Soino kiiuls of 
flesh food are for various reasons specially chjcHtioD* 
able, and should never ho given to chihircn. l^.ak in 
all forma luay well be omitted from tlm diet of both 
cliildreii uij<l adults, being Ibe lleslj of au animal ol 
very uneieau habits and subjoct to many diseases. It 
is also nioi'c^ dilbrtdt of digest ion than iiaj-t other 
auiiiuil foods. O.v^Uts and sb<*lMisli of all IdiuU me 
|)(>or in nutriment, and very iial>h» 1o bcwauo infoc* 
lion, numerous ex)id<mhcs of tyxdioid fever having been 
traced to their us4'. 

K^gs are useful in cooking, and in the (fuse of 
delicate cbildroQ, requiring a sp(»cially gcuierous dietary, 
soft boiled eggs, ur raw whipped eggs have been found 

Mitn.shlc. . , 

Prevalent Errors of Feeding, 

A few very prevalent errors may he noted in con- 
clusiou. Don’t ^i\% cliildren highly KOasoned food; he 
M‘iy bjiaring e\on in the u«o of wvli>, nud nev(‘r initiate 
tliem in the uso of such highly irrihidag coudiments 
as pepper, mustard, viuegaj*, and the like. Bland, 
rijiix>lo flavours aic tho wJiolosome ones, nud it i*< 
tlio wuj'k of the skilful cook not to introduce liol, 
violent condiments, but to biing out the natural 
flavours of foods so that they will be most i)alatablo. 

Sweetmeats would best bo talKioed. Even if they 
were not uiiwholesonic, which they really are, f hoy 
would be objcctiotjable us being uuisersally regai ded 
iu the light of tliiugs to tickle tho palate ralluu* th:m 
us necessary food. There i:> fur too much of tijis kind 
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of intempernttce abroad ah''iut>. Tliousancls of pc*onIr 
Jiavo made sUipwrock of their livea through not being 
able to control a pervertod appetite. Giving children 
‘Mciiick lcnaoka ** of any aort tends to eneourjige tlirin to 
look on palalo i>loa^ui'o as somotliing to be sought in 
itself, whereas they ought to be edocuted to cat “for 
streagtli,'' and not niei-ely to pleane appetite. 

A^oid Harmful Confectionery* 

t 

, It may seem hardly noeossary to warn mothers 
wlu) care for their children's wolfjiro not to let them 
spend their ]>onnies for the liigldy coloured eakos and 
oLlu‘r unwholesome i)rodueU of llio confectioner’s shop, 
or the enticing vsares of tlic ice-cream vendor. Serious 
illness has oTUmi occurred llirough indnlgciice iu sue!} 
quostionablo luxuries. Plain food is the best for old 
and young, end there is not so imich risk about it. 

Sausages, those “ skiu-stiilTcd compounds of unknown 
origin.” should' never be given to cbiUlfon. Tinned 
salmon and tinned meals of various kinds two ulso 
higlily unsuitable foods, even if llmir use were not 
fraught with siM’ious (lunger owing to the \ irulcnt 
l)oibonb such articles sometimes contaitn Coriunl beef 
aud piclded fisb arc extremely (liHicult of digestion, 
and should never bo set before children. Lard and 
dripxnng are inferior for shortening to cocoanub butter. 
Margarine is often given to children, but it is not to 
be reeomniondc'd, good dairy butter or one of the nut 
butters being far sn|>rrinr. 

Cart In Selecting Foods* 

If children iwo to have meat at all, let it be a 
small (luantity once or twice a week of the voiy best. 
See tliab ib is of ftnn texture, bus (be right cohjur, 
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tiiifl a hoalthy appearance generally. Much of the meat 
Bold is in a state of adviinecd decomposition. Fowls 
need to be selected with special cure. Fresh fish, 
baked or boiled, is fairly easy of digestion and loss 
HK('ly to injure children than ineal.'<; but except‘in 
coast towns, it is difiieult to procuiu it in a proper 
condition. Fish tliat is not perfectly fresh is likely to 
cause serious trouble. Tlio fish sold rc.uiy cooked from 
tlie fried fish shois.s must d>o regarded with suspicion. 

We have been abio to deal with onr subject oMy 
ill a somewhat general way, bub the principles laid 
down in this chiipler, if carefully sliidied and applied 
intelligently, should aid any mother in setting before 
lior children that wliicli will make for sound bodies 
and puro minds, and by satisfying ail the needs of 
tlio system leave little room for tlic acquirement of 
the stimulant a|>pctilc. 



CHAPTER XVn. 


The Place of Fruits and Nuts 
in a Healthful Dietary. 

gods fed on uyplos, iiceording to an old Scan- 
^ dinaviuii myth, ami the idea has pi'evailed for 
centuries btude tlmt fruit ie a form of food possessing 
peculiar advantages. Thoro is undoubtedly a strong 
natural craviug for it in children. Sailors at sea foci 
the need of it, and eagerly embrace the opj)orlduity 
\sbeu touching ut the tropical ports of supplying them¬ 
selves with the fruits tliivt grow so abundantly in those 
liarla. . 

Min's Niiural Diet 

Anatomically, friiils and nuts would seem to be 
man’s chief mvlural diet as they are that of the 
higher apes, which most nearly resemble the human being, 
Certainly good, ripe fruit can often be taken when the 
stomach rejects everything else. Even inl'aiils are 
usually able to take fruit juice without harm, while 
a large class of invalids appear to derive great benefit 
from the grape cure. Subsisting solely on fruit of 
various kinds is an excellent means of recovery from 
certain almorinal disease conditions. 

Fruits are not as a class noted for their nutrilive 
value, being largely composed of water, as the follow¬ 
ing lublo will show.— 

(•JIS) 
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I 

WaU:I. 


(ISrtio- 

)ivih' (s 

Afth. 

|mjg 

AciJs. 

Apples. 

SJ.O 

U 4 

12.5 

0.1 

n 

1.0 

“ (dried). 

:id.2 

1.4 

10.1 

1.8 

1 4.0 

5.0 

1 

P(*ars. 

8:).« 

0.1 

11.0 

0.4 

S.l 

0,1 

I Apricots. 

a'l.o 

l.l 

12.1 

0.5 


1.0 

POHobes.. 

HS.H 

i 0 Ti 

5,8 

0.6 

0.4 

0.7 

I’lmiis. 

7H.4 

1.0 

11.« 

0.5 

4.5 

1.(1 

<’fi^'rrjQs. 

; Hl.<i 

o.s 

1 10 0 

O.o 

n.H 

'1.0 1.5 

GoosfUcrric.s. 

Kl» 0 

0 1 


0.5 

2.7 

1.5 

*f’in'r,uUH. . .... 

HTk'I 

0.4 

7.0 ' 

0.5 

4.6 

1.4 

Stniu iK'rrirs. 

Si) 1 

1.0 


0.7 

2,2 

1.0 -1.2 

tUaclUu'iTjvH. 

ss u 

»0 0 


0.0 

5.2 

1 


Ras[»lKTricK. 

S4.} 

1-0 

■g 

iHSI 

1.4 : 

1 • 

Cnuj be fries. 

W».'» 

0..'> 


IB9 

0.2 

2.0-2,5 

(JnvpcH. 

7H.U 

1.(1 

\:».h 

wSm 

2.5 

0.5 

M(4o*.ik...... 

80. H 

0,7 

7.0 

■si 

1.0 


UamuuiH. 

74.0 

1.5 

Mnn 

0.0 

0.2 


(Grange s. 

80.7 

0,0 

Mb 

0.0 

1.5 

1.1-2.5 

' PiueuppleH. 

80.:) 

0.1 

iBQ 

O.H 



Dutrn (ilrit'd). 

20.M 

1 4 

«« A M 

f 

i.5 

5.5 


(dried). 

20.0 

•5.»i 

02.8 

2.5 

7. i 

1.2 

! Prunes (dried).. . 

20.1 

2.1 

00.2 

J 1 ) 


2.7 

I’lirranls (dru'd)... 


1 2 

01.0 


I.T 


! Un-iHiMs. 

M n 

2.5 

71.7 

4 1 




-v. bL'vrk And wliiU . I IK [nth J wiih i imtoh •fdViLlv > 

This dov-i not irrdicutu fh" ninoMniof vtJior extract in vorion.s iju)V->» >vhirh 
miis fruin nothing to u bi.0> am 9)h r IIgikw hOtae o( Ofh voluv'a Ou uotlotai lULi. 


By far tho most abundant food edement in fruits 
is seen to be tlie caibobydrate group, from one half 
to three-quarters of which will usually eousist of 
sugar. Levulose is the chemical name given to tliis 
fruit sugar, which is taken into the system without 
reQuiriog to be ('hanged by the digL':^tive lluids, and 
is therefore of peculiar value in wasting diseases, 
It will be seen that our common fruits are rich in 
carbohydrates. A pound of apples coutaius 12.(5 per 
ceut. of this food element, or nearly one half 1)jo total 
nutriment iu a liound of moat; a i>ouiid of bananas 
with its 25 per cent, iiutriuient lucks only 2 per cent, 
of egualliug the nutriment in a pound of meat, 
though, of course, the latter couums much llie 
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larger proportion of proteid. The dried fruits, ai 
figs, dates, i)rlines, and dried apidee possess nutritive 
value more tbau double that of fresh meat, and ap* 
proacliing closely to that of the cereals. Dates and figs 
and bananas (mostly in the form of banana meal) form 
staple foods in the countries to which they are native, 
and very suKtaining foods they prove to be. One great 
advantage of the banana is its prolific yield. Thus 
Humboldt calculates that to grow fi9 pounds of wheat or 
99^pounds of potatoes would require the same amount of 
land as that on which 4,000 pounds of bananas are grown, 
lie remarks tlial a Buvopoaa on visiting the tropics for 
the first time is struck with notliiog so much as the 
smallness of tlio spots under cultivation around a cabin 
containing a niunerous family of natives. 

V^/ue of Banana* 

It is well that bananas are becoming much more 
cheap and abundant iu this country, since they form, 
when thoroughly ripe,*^ a iialatable and nourishing food 
which is exceedingly easy of digestion, and, moreover, 
acts as a mild laxative. 

Figs, prunes, and dates are also excellent laxatives, to 
which class may be added grapes and oranges. In fact, 
most fruits have a slightly stimulating effect upon the 
bowels, partly because of the woody matter they coo tain, 
and partly as a result of their acids and mineral salts. 

Tho digestibility of fruits depends very largely on 
their condition at the iimo of eating. Unfortunately in 
the present marketing conditions, most fruits must be 

*lt ia noccaaj to proenre bantua in amnll qa4BUyM which are At the ume tima anvaii 
and ttptt either thejr arc more or ieea droeo, and therefore tough and bard, or they 
are khghUf rotten. The bait wa^ ii to get a bunch of nearly ripe fruit, and keep it 
ill ft uool ^ace. ueing the fruU ei It rtpene. In caee it ic nnt ronn nknt to g' t a 
whole buocb, noine poriiOQ of a beach may bo obtaiued and kept iu the lame way. 
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picked long before they are ripe, and the result is that 
such fruits .as strawberries, cherries, ^lums, melons, 
bananas, etc., are often fibrous, tough, and strongly 
acid products, Quito the opposiio of what they would 
have been if left on the stem to ripen in the natural 
way. It is hardly nocessary to say that such fruit 
should be cooked rather than eaten raw. Doubtless much 
of the widely-existing prejudice against fruit as being 
difficult of digestion is due to partaking of it while in this 
unfit condition. • 

H<m to Preserve Fruit. 

Fruit may bo put up fur winter uso in licrmclicnlly 
sealed glass jars. The process is a simple one, and 
easily learned.^ The ox)ioioD occasioual'y Oilvancod that 
summer fruits are not in season at any other tiiuo of 
iho year, and thereforo it is unnatural and coulrary 
to tlio laws of heullh to i)nt them up in this form for 
use in winter, is hardly well grouiule^. Tho is 

tliat the cold climate is itself iinuatural to man, who 
proi)orly belongs to the Ircjpics, but it is just as 

'Tbc following; tnfltruelioQ!» nr« o4)a|itcd from Mis. K. E. KrUoj?g’s 1 kx>V, ''Brer?' 
day Dishes." S^criiise jar.>, corcthi and rinsa l>y Wfint; I hem rrmum a ahort Unu« 
in hoiMne water. Cloanso (be fruit ihoraughly by wushiiie iu plrul.* of wuter, nnd 
cook ulnvJy In no entvmrUrd a:tucr|»an, uainy only a bmuU amount of waur. 
Tifteen minutes may be rOTiyider*d aa the ahorreai time for whirh even the most 
delicate fruiU ahould be subKCted to the temperatara of IfOifme watur, ami at 
thirty mlnntre will l>e required by moat fruita. Tho bnilioK ahould bo v*'rv slow 
howeter, aa bard, raiud boiling will break np tbe Irnit. and murh of {t« fhie Ravotir 
Will be lost in tho etram. TTbe tbe Ixat sugar, if anv; two labW^ioonfuU to aqiimt 
of frait IB anfAeient for sab-scid Iniiis; X’fumx, eberneSi strawberries, and 

curranti require more. 

When everything ia fn readmeas, tbe fmit properly cooked, and at 1>0)]mg tern* 
paraturo, fill the Jar <which haa just been aterihscd with boilmg wau^r) to overflow' 
ing with the bot fruit, and laying tbe rubtieT jiT>g In place, b« rew on the ciwcr at 
onoc. When cool, tighten the cover by furtbiT ecrewing. Put in a cool plJC**, 
bottom apward, and watch closely for a day or two. If the Jnioo begiTie to leak out, 
or any appearance of fermentation ia seen, it la a tign that there has been acme 
failuro, and tba Jar should be opened iininedtately, and the conumia thoroughly 
boiled and used as quickly aa possible. U no signs of spoiling are observed, the 
fruit nay be aafely stowed away in a eool, dark place, and will keep lor yeanu (The 
Maaos Jji is perhaps tl.o most easily mapaged, though othar makaa wUJ do very weD.j 
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reasonable that h© should preserve plumSi and rherrips, 
and currants, and other pleasant summer fruits for 
winter use as that ho should store up gram and 
vegetables for tlie same purpose. Probably there ^Youl^^ 
bn fewer complaints of spring biliousness if people ate 
moro freoly of fruit during the winter soasoii. 

/am as a Food» 

' Tt is wf‘ll to remember that fruit pro'-erved jo the 
form of jams, even supposing the jam of rommerco 

to be a pure article, is still ni»t by any means an 

ideal food. It may rather be considered as a sweet* 
meat, which healthy people niny perhaps take occasion¬ 
ally, but which is too rich in cane sugar to bo a safe 

food for invalids. The free use of tb(‘sc con rent rated 

sweets is a prolific cause of indigestion. 

Fruits of all kinds need to be carefully cleansed 
with abundance of pure water before serving. Apjiles 
and bananas should bo C4fcrcfully wiped with a damp 
cloth. These precautions should invariably be observed, 
since the pickers ai^o very often caroloss in their liahits, 
and the conditions under which such fruits as bananas 
are stored and ripened ere not always tbo most desirable. 

Nuts And BfAtn Work* 

In these days of BO%ere brain work, nuts are rapidly 
coming to the front as containing in the purest and 
(when properly chewed or otherwise prepared) most 
digestible form the proteids which aro so essential to 
tho maintenance of tho highest mental vigour. 

Following is a table showing the pom position of 
e^me of the piosfc coninioo nuts:^ 
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Water. 


Ch(«st (itfi (firesh]. 38 . 

(dried). 5. 

WaliiUtfl (fresh). 41. 

'* (clnixl). 4 

FUlKirts and ha/elH ^freRl 1 ). 48. 

•• •• *• (dried)... 3 

Bwcet ahiJO0<ls. (i 

1' I St achio kern ols. 7 

(.'ocoaiiut (flesh V parO. •U',.* 

“ (dried). 

(milk). on.: 



FaU. 

( arbo* 

CHlu> 

Mmerl 


hydr'H 

Jone. 


O.fi 

8.0 

55.2 


1.7 

10.1 

10.0 

71.4 


2.7 

12.0 

31.6 

9.4 

0.8 

1.7 

15.6 

C2.C 

7.4 

7.8 

2.0 

8.0 

2H.5 

11.5 


1.5 

14.0 

06.4 

9.7 


l.s 

24.0 

54.0 

10.0 

:<.o 

5.0 

21.7 

M.l 

11 0 

2.5 

y,.:\ 

5.2 

35.9 

K 1 

2-9 

1.0 

fl.O 

57.4 

31.8 


1..1 

0.5 


UA\ 




Chcsinnts, which h' ' ant) a lar<?cr 

j^roportion of IHa rarbohydiRles than oftior onts, are 
the m«instay of tho poorer peasantry of central TVanre 
ami parts of Italy. Hutchison mentions thenr cheapjioss, 
and says that “n uiven area of Rround prodiiccs the 
maxinHini amount of human fo<jd when planted with 
chestnut trees,’' 

Almonds* 

Sweet almonds arc the richest in proteid. ^'lley are 
host i»roparrd by bliinching, and l•oasllng in tlio oven 
li!l of a light straw eolmu% when they will bo found 
crisp and toothsome, and very digestible, boaidcs being 
remarbahiy sustaining. “ No man,** nomeone has said, 
‘‘need Btarvo on a journey who can fill his waistcoat 
pocket w’ith almonds.** For people of sedentary liahits 
almonds form a welhnigh perfect food, combining easy 
digestibility witli abundant nutrition. 

Thorough mastication is essential in the case of all 
nuts. Those who have poor teeth would probably do 
wisely to take nuts in the form of some of the prepared 
nut butters or other preparations; since raw nuts in¬ 
completely chewed are very likely to prove difficult oi 
(ligeation. 
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When io Eat Nuts, 

Nuts shonl-i never be eatcu bctwoPD meals or late at 
night. Tlicy are concentrated foods, and should be talcen 
as i)art of a l•eglllal• meal. Forlimately they combine 
well witli practically all other foods, and thus fit nicely 
into brc'iilcfast, dinner, or 8iiin*er. A handful of nuts eaten 
with brown broad will supply both the proteids and the 
fat in which the bread is slightly deficient. 

Nut butters mid nut oils are also valuable foods, 
which hid fair largely to lake the place of animal fats in 
the near fiitnrc. 



CHAPTER Xm, 


Nature's Food Filter," 

or 

THE NEW SYSTEM OF THOROUGH MASTICATION. 

1 

lyi ASTICATR tljoroiighly” has l>c*pn a (tonjiiion ox- 
* j)i-ossion with physicians for many yeai's; but 
usually it has not meant very much. Mr. Horucc 
Fletcher Ims reduced chewing to a fine ait, and liis 
system has hcuelUc<l so many, and withal apixvila so 
strongly to one’s common s<'nae, that it calls for sonic 
consideration in a work on health culture. For a com¬ 
plete setting forth of tho mutter tho reader mu'jb be 
referred to Mr. Fletcher’s unicjiio and thoroughly inter¬ 
esting hooks, containing along with the writer’s account 
of his own exiterinionts a number of corroborative letters 
from friends and collaborators. 

Or^m of Fleicheristng. 

The author of the system, who is an American residing 
for tho most part abroad, began bis experiments in the 
summer of 1898. lie was then afflicted with ’‘over- 
robustness’ (weighing 205 lbs. in summer clothing), 
and euffored from various allied disorders, of a suf¬ 
ficiently grave character to render him ineligible for 
life insurance. It was with a view to improving his 
own condition healthwise that he entered upon his 

investigations. What led him t.o give apeciul iiltoniion 
15 I2'i5) 
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(O tnaslii al ion wo do not ]\now; but ih& 'i\st,om 
rating that ]io adopted Utr iiiniRcIf, and Tvinnh he is 
dovoling Ins life to exiicmnd to otl?orH, consists iu Iho 
II so of wlnit lie np|>ropriaU*ly calls “ Nut tiro’s ]^ood 
Filter/' a (ndtivablc* iiistiD<’t that diK*s not allow of 
1lie swallowing of fooil of any sort till tliorougli mas- 
ticufUHi lias di^privial i(> of all its flavours, and reduced 
it to a tint* Injind. Jfi ^brief, to b'leti'bcn ise *' is to 
bold a luorM*! of ftKid in Ibo luouih as long as you 
can, letting it pass oa Jiaturally for tlio most purt 
l>y unconseious swallowing. Any toiigb, stringy, iiidi- 
gcsliblo matter wlii<*li may still itmiairi in the mouth 
is thou vcgeidod. Tho rule applies tu li<|ui<ls as well 
us to solids, everything that lias taste has to be 
chewed—onjo>c*d as long us the tasin reinainR. Water 
only is 1o bo drunk, as being tasteless. ‘‘Don’t drink 
souii! Don’t drink inilk!*' wo are told; sip everything 
that has tusl(>, so Unit taste can inspect it and get 
;ho good out of it for yon.” 

As a first ri'sult of following this plan of taking food, 
Mr. Pletclier found that liis appetite was fully aiipeasec] 
with 1(‘S8 than half tlie amount of food ho had been in 
fhe habit of taking. Woroover, bis weight do(ueus(‘d in 
Unee months from 205 lbs. to 10*1 lbs., wliilc liis strength 
very iiiateriully imreasod, and with it came a sense of 
>oulhful frc'sliness and well-being to which l)o had been 
a complete strangei*. 

Experiments at Cambridge University. 

Not huLisfu'd with experimenting, iijion UimseH, the 
discoverer of Nature’s Food Filter wiught th«‘ jirofos- 
sionnl kiiowJedgc of pliysiolo«isls and physicians. Some 
careful ox|terimcnts moi-c made in Cnininidgo University, 
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roncoining the refioltfi of which the enintent phyftiolo* 
Sir Michnol Foster, M.F., pcMined n J^riof rcpcjrt, 
from which wo lake a few o\lruets: - 

“Certain facts were ostablWusl by these observations 
which, howeviM’, uro t<j ))o looked upon as still of a pre¬ 
liminary nature. The adoption of tlio liahit of thorough 
insalivaliou of tlio food was found in a eonsotitius of 
opinion to have an imincdialb ami \ory etrikirig offcc!^ 
upon appetite, making this iiioit^ disciiiuinatiug, and 
Icadifig to the clioico of a simido dietary and in par- 
tienJar reducing the craving for fl<‘sh foods. 'I'iie 
apiictito, too, is beyond all yMention fully satisfied with 
a died ary considerably less in ii mount tluin with oj dinary 
liabils IS demanded. In two individuals who pu^lled tlio 
niothod to its limits, it wavs found that coinplele bodily 
officioncy was maintained for some weeks upon a dietary 
wliicli luul a total energy value of less thnn one-huff of 
that Usually taken, and coinpribcd little niuro than one- 
third of tlie protcid consumed by the average man. 

Increased Working Powers. 

“All subjects of the exi)erimonts who aj^plied the 
princij)les intelligently agreed in finding a very marked 
reduction in their needs, und exi»erioneod an increase 
in tlieir sense of well being, and an iricroasc in tlicir 
working powers. 

“Ono fact fully confirmed by the Cambridge obser¬ 
vations consists in the effect of (ho spcciui liabits 
described upon the waste products of the bowels. These 
are greatly reduced in amount, as might bo expected; 
but they are also markedly changed in cha)in*tor, becom¬ 
ing odourloftH and inoffensive, and assuming a condition 
which suggests that tlie intestine i^ iu a lioallhicr und 
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moir* a.<;rp}ir ronrtition than is the rase undrr nrtlinsry 
rjrrnmsliaicrB/’ 

Sjriiilar, though more ronipletr, experiineots were mndr 
in Aitirrica by Professor Russell H. Chittenden, Presi¬ 
dent nf the Amcric4iD Physiological Society, the report 
of whi(d) is to<» lengthy for quotation hero. The subject 
is still iTcriving careful study by some of the world’s 
loading physiologists, and thus far every new ray of light 
Sbrown upon it confirins the truth of the claims that 
have boon put forth. 

Mr. Fletcher as a Cyclist 

If it be tlioiiglit that living on half the ordinary 
ratiojis must nocpssarily oauso Monknoss, it may ho 
answi'H'd Idiat Mr. Flctchor on his noth birthday took 
a bicyrlo rido of #501 hilomefren- This is not had for a 
man wlui was refusod life insurance only a few years ago. 
The oilier imtividiials who have adopted the system ah 
report iin rcased strenglli nnd powers of enduranco. 

Mr, Fletelier, it may bo said in passing, is in 
sympathy with vi'gclanan principles, Much mf'at,’’ 
ho says in a recent publicatioti, “ excites lusi, intem¬ 
perance, and savagely in man, and gives explosive, 
non-enduring force. Wo know that it lends to shorten 
life and predisjioso to disease.” The effect of thorough 
mastication, he also tells us, is to make one revert more 
and more to simple, natural foods of mild flavours. 

Menial Side of Chewing Reform. 

The new reform has a mental as well as a physical 
side. Flctcherising,” we aro told by its author, does 
not consist “ only and mei-cly of careful chewing, . , . 
cheerfulness is as important as chcwijig; and if persons 
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cannot be clieorfiil diiviu^ a meal, they hail botter not 
cat. Not caLiiig will not hurt ilietn in the least, but 
lack of chcerfulnesa will defeat the object* of the meal 
by eausins more or loss indigestion.’’ 

The author rather uniquely sums up his advice in 
the words: “Don't chew an>'thiiig when you are mad, 
or when you arc s»ul, but only when you aio glad 
that you are alive, aud glad tliat yon have llu' appetite 
of a live person, and one that is well earned.' 

Time Required for Meals. * 

The amount of time aoliiully required for this i)erl'cet 
inasticution is not nearly so great us one would think. 
Mr. Fletcher oats but two meals daily, and limls forlj- 
tive Uiinutes’ actual chewing abundantly btiHicient fur 
both. When oue coiibiders the great saving of energy 
further uu in the digcblive tract which thU systeiu cllects 
-the absolute freedom from ordiuary digostivo disordeib 
\Ybieh it iseems to confer on it^ followers, oue could hardly 
begrudge tlio spending (*veu of considerable extra Ijine in 
giving it a thorough trial. 

Evidently the Bubjecl is one of great iinpurtance fj oin 
the ocouoinic titandpoiut. If ineu arc eating double the 
amount of food that they really tieed. it in reusouable 
to believe that a great deal of uervo energy which might 
bo utilised in useful menial or physical labour, is ex¬ 
pended in ridding tlie system of the surplus nutrition. 

lu coDclubioD wc Iiourtily commend the idea to our 
readers; especially should tho large Dumber sure lo be 
sufforiug from digestive disorders give it a tlioiuugh 
trial. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Popular Beverages: Their Possible 

Effect on the Health. 

TEA. 

all popular warm beterugcs, tea uiuloubtedly heads 
tbo list in Grout fliitaiii, about 4,000,000 gallons 
being consumed daily in those islands. Tins yearly 
consumption of lea works out at six pounds ]K'r head 

of tlio population. Only in Australia, wliero tea is so 

0 

generally used in the Bush, is tins amount exceeded. 

Con/enf5 of a Cap of Tea. 

What does tea contain to make it such a welh niglt 
universal beverage? Following are the chief ch(;mical 
coiislitueuts of two typical varieties of the plant;— 



BLACK TFA, 

CiRfcKM tf;a. 

WnU*r. 

8.20 

5.9fi 

CallViiiL*. 

3,24 

•2.3a 

Aleoliolic rstra<t 

. 6.79 

7.05 

Tatmicacid . 

16.40 

•27.14 

Cellulose . 

. 31,00 

•25.90 


Those are all the essential ingredients'' of a cup of 
too. In fact, tlio cufTeino, alcoholic extract or volatile 
oil. and tannic uei<l are the only important cuustituents; 
they gi\o the beverage both its characteristic flavour 
and its peculiar properties. Needless to say, tea has no 

*Teu iilM> ( oriumK tr B«v«Qt4Mni ppr c<*Dt. of iuaolnUe dhumln, uluiit tour 

put uctiu ot cblarupbrtl auU aod oihtt jiulwtaam of luiortiatool; to tbe cbviflisi. 
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frocl value ^’orth consulerint; asiclc from tlio and 

cream that aro usually juldod at Iho time of sorNiiiM. 

Q'Ikj nation is using joar In' ^vnr a lar^r amount of 
tea. In nuinv familioH it is taken thn'o or ft)ur iiuies a 
day, and in oousidombic quantUnd(‘r tlu'S(' cir- 
cuni^ta:::*e< we may well vaiso the inquiry wliother sucdi 
wide use of what must be I'onsiden^d us a drug rather 
llian us a loud, is wimlesome. Iltnv, tlum, does Ion aucct 
lljo Imnuiij Ixuly ? 


Effect of Tea on Digestion. 


('hiedy in lw*<» ways. First, lli(> tan]u<t m id it roti- 
(luiis has )>een foinul, by eareful exf>eriuK*ids eouduc^ted 
by Dr. llobcrts, a Nvell knowri mitbnrity nn jdi.ssudogy, to 
interfere decidedly with the eunvorsion of stureh into 
sugar hy tlte saliva. In other words, t<*a tnkeri at meals 
along witli brc'ad aud butter hinders the J'Ihiihm* diges¬ 
tion of tlio breud and anv otlier hxid. Dr. Fj'uscu* 


Inis made olabovuto investigations going lt> show tlmi tea 
also inter feres with iho digestion of proteids, wliieh 
takes place in tlm stnuiueli. He afLrihntos this inirtly 
to the 1anuin,and j)artly to tlio otlier ingredients. This 
retarding of the digestive* process naturally favours fer- 
niontaliou and tlio forming of poisonous 1)>-jiroducts in 
tho aliinontary eanah 'IVi persons <ir weak digestive 
powers it rmiy make nil the diffenniee In'tween a stale 
of comfort and well-lieing «n<l ono of d<*cided discomfort 
in ti*.e digestion of a meal. 

The tannic acid also alTocts tho delicalc lining mono 
braue of the slonwdi, being a powerful astringent. Jfence, 
if taken entindy apart from meals, tho hovnrago would 
still be injurious to the digestive organs. So luucli for 


the clTect of the t^uuie auid. 
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Hem) Tea Affects the Nerwas Systenu 

\V(^ now come to consider the nature of the caffeine 
and volatile oil. Quoting from Hutchison, “Caffeine, 
like ulcoliol, is a stimulant, but unlike that substance, it 
everts its effects upon the central nervous system even 
more than upon tho heart. ... It removos tlie sense oi 
fuljguCi and is apt to i)roducc s)eei)le8sness."'^ 

An Eastern Legends 

* Tho ancients fully understood the tK^tioo of tea. Tra< 
dilion has it, writes Dr. Hutchison, tliat in the remote 
ages, there was ii holy Asiatic, Priiico Danna, who spent 
lus nights in meditation on the Indnite. Ono night bis 
ecstasy >\us distui‘bed by sleep. On waking, ho was so 
enraged at his weakness that ho cut off bis eyelids, and 
liniig on tiui ground. On visiting the spot some 

lime iutor, he found tfiat wliore each eyelid fell, a 
siimU shrub litul grown up. lie infused the loaves of 
tho shrub, and ever afU^rwards, by simply drinking 
somo of the infusion be was able to keep sleep at 
bay. That shrub was tbo tea plant! 


The Cumulative Effect of Tea* 


In cstiuiatiug the injury done to liealth by tea¬ 
drinking, aJlowance must be mode for individual pecu* 
liarities; some persons arc more affected than others. 
I3ut the daily use of the drug, even in small doses, can 
hardly fail to have a cumulative effect for evil ui>on the 
human system. Artificial stimulants of any kind arc 
not safe, for they always have their time of reaction. 
Unoatural excitement is followed by an equally un¬ 
natural dex>rossiou. Persons of nervous temiicrumeot 
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aro likely to suffer most Kovercly from the use of 
tea. Among the evil results that may ensue upon a 
fire iiidiilgi'uce in tea, Dr. llutebison *nicntious the 
foUawing:- 

C^txse General Nervousness. 

“ The increased excitability of the uervoud system 
wbicli they [tea and coffeej produce may load to general 
' uervousDOss' (the patient starts, for instance, on the 
slightest sudden noise, or, hs a tea-taster ouco put it 
to the writer, he becoujos 'jumpy')* tremulousness, j>alpila- 
tion, loss of sleep, giddiness and depression. . . . The 
dyspepsia which results is of the utoiiic typo, digestion 
bcii^g slow, often acconipanied by Uatulence, and at 
tended by a feeling of sinking or depression and 
disturbance of tbs heart's actiou. ' 

Tea and Physical Deterioration. 

Sou>o other physicians who liavo studied the ^cil’octs 
of tea take a stronger stand against it than does Dr. 
Ilutchidoin Several medical men have recently expressed 
it as their view that the physical deterioration seen in 
certain directions is due largely to the adoption on the 
part of the labouring classes of tea, mostly in a strong 
form, as a daily beverage. White bread and butter and 
strong, slewed tea seem to be the staples in many homos, 
and certainly allbrd a veiy unsatisfactory diet. Many 
attribute the growth of nervous diseases and disorders 
of digestion largely to the wide use niade of this beverage. 

It need hardly be said that the longer tea is infasod, 
the more of the harmful ingredients it will contain. But 
tills applies specially to the tannic acid. Tho volatile 
oil and the caiTeino, which are the ingredients chiefly 
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th(' ncrv'OQs sysloin, dissolvo out almost im 
uj^ou llio addition of boiling ^vat^u•. 

HArmUs^ SubsHfutts. 

SoNcrul harmless 8nbstituti^s for tea have been jiro- 
posed, and iiaiy <3<i very well for a warm drink; but 
it is just M well to remember that the large use of 
liquids at nu^als is not pfiysiologicul. Good, well-made 
Ijoirijgo and milk witli Home hard bread wcuild make 
u belter dish for tbari breml atid butter 

Wiisliod dowji with any sort of beverage. The copious 
use of hot' driuLs ul meals is likely to (tiuse a re¬ 
laxed corulitioii of tlu* digestive organs; it also inter- 
fores Nvilli tlie proper eljewing of the food, a matter 
of the utmost importanee in niaintainmg the iiealtb 
of t!ic dig('sUve syslcun. 

COFFEE. 

* t 

Coffee is another popular bmeraf'f'. but one not nearlv 
so coumion in Great J^ritain us in America and on tlie 
(Jouliiicnt. In (imposition it strongly ros(»niblcs teu, 
containing a trifle juoie than one I)(M‘ eonl. of calfeiju*, 
eiglvt to iu:h^ per cent, of ealleio acids, four to six 
per cent, alcoholic^ extracts, atui bujne other uniinpor* 
I ant ingredients. Iis effect on the digestion seems to 
1x3 less decisive! than that of lea, there Ix'iiig no tannic 
acid; but tlm norvous system ia affected by strong 
coffee in much the same wuy os by tea. I3uUi bever¬ 
ages seem to have a definite slimulutiug effect. People 
learn to grow very fond of them, and caofKjt reachiji 
break off tlieir use, which sIjows that they do not bcKuiy 
to a nulural dietary. 
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71.1 and Coffee Compared* 

For jjersons hu(T(* ing v. \ll\ flatulences eciffoi? is believed 
in be less injurious Ilian ten. In a eas<* of *tlu*oiiio catarrh 
(if the stomach, it may prove the moi'c troublesome of 
the two. though iioithor could he recotnmended. Of 
course, coiTee is lilco tea in liaviog no food value. The 
money spent upon it is wasted so far as nutrition is 
cjiiuer neil. 

COCOA* 

• 

Cocoa has some excuse for iU use as a b{‘veriig('. Ijcint' 
possessed of a certain food value. The best cocoas contain 
from twonlyd'ive to thirty-tbriMi iX'r cent, of nitrogenous 
matter. There is also a small (juanUty of slarch. Tlic 
only objeetionnhlo element in cocoa is th(^ one to two per 
cent, of fheobromhic it contains. Certainly it has none 
of the fascinating effeels commonly attributed to tea and 
coffee?, an<i there can hardly be said to be any sueli thing 
as tliu “cocoa habit.*' lltAvever, the vonsiderabW) per* 
centuge of fat makes cocoa unsuitable fur some persons 
who are fcronliled with weak digesticui. and iierliups inclined 
to biliousness, more especially us the tat of cocoa is pecu¬ 
liarly difficult of digestion. 

Is Cocoa a Brain Stimulani? 

Tt hns been claimed for cocoa that it is a valuable 
stimulant for brain workers; but Hutchison tells us that 
whatever stimulating effect it may have is so exceedingly 
mild as to be negligible, and this would seem to ho the 
opinion of medical men generally, who often dcuy their 
patients tea and coffee because of the stimulating proper- 
li(iS of tbe^e beverages, but allow m to u;'o cocoa. 
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Chief Value of Cocoa. 

Tlie chief ^vahic of cocoa to lirain workers would 
consist in iho fact that niado with milk in the form 
orilinai ity called chocolate, it affords a drink of consider- 
4iblo nutritive value, which imparts strength to the system 
in the iorm of food. No doubt milk alono would be 
equally good, and in some cases better. 

Co(!ua is becoming more popular year by year. To 
the extent that it is taking<the place of alcoholic bever¬ 
ages at)d strougor narcotics such as tea and coffee, it 
may bo suid to be doing good, even though nx itself it 
is uot possessed of any groat value. 



CHAPTER XX. 


The Smoking Habit Physiologically 

Considered* 

TpHE fitnokine habit has a larco Collowing in Great 
" Britain, this nation spending? at tlio prefiont time 
about i;25,000,000 anr.nulJy on the weed. What is the 
nature of this habii, \Thioh in costing us as much as onr 
daily bread? Does tobar'co satisfy a natural want? Is 
the consumer benefited by the indulRerice? Or is it an 
iojuiy to him? and if so, in what respect? Tliose are a 
few of the questions we shiill attempt to answer in the 
following pages. • * 

Tobacco consists of the prepared leates of a jdanl 
known as the Nicotiniia Tabaciim, of the botanical order 
of SolaitefT, and nearly related to tho deadly nightshiide, 
the lobelia, foxglove, and other poisonous plants. 

ComposHion of Tob^co-Smoke* 

The ingredients of toboccn-srooke are: (l) Prnssic arid, 
a deadly poison, too well known to need further descrip¬ 
tion. (2) Carbonic acid gas (about five per cent). (3) An 
oily substance of such deadly character that a drop placed 
on the tongue of a snako causes immediate death, (i) 
Nicotine, an alkaloid known to bo one of the most virulent 
poisons in existence, one-tenth of a grain of which is 
sufficient to kill a fair-sisod dog. These constituoots, 

together with a trace of sulphuretted hydrogen, and other 

(837) 
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doletorioni^ n trifling amount of carbon, and a very 

little water in the form of vapour make up tlin chemical 
sum total of toharro-smoke, for which l!iis <i)iintry 
pfl\ing f2a,000,()00 annually. 

When Smoking Introduced* 

Tobacco was lirst introduml into Europe about four 
hundred years ago; but the .habit did not boconie gener* 
ally known till a lii]ndr<»<l yours later, Sir Walter Raleigh 
helping to popularise it in Euglanch Jean Nicot, a Portu- 
gU 6 B 0 , introduced it into Franco, and gave his name to its 
obaracicristic couslituont> vicotinc. The hnbit was vio- 
lontly opi)osed by those in high atithority, notably James 
L of England, the C/ar of all ilic R.UKsiaK. the Shah of 
Persia, an<l Pope Urlwin VIII., the latter pronouncing 
tobacco an “accursed tiling.'* Moreover, severe punish¬ 
ments were incted out io (ho offenders. Many were 
« * 

scourged, some had tlioir noses cut off; oven the deatb 
penalty was tliroatcnod against tho <ibdurate smokoi*. 
Moral suasion was also iiscil, upwards of a hundred 
books being written to set forth tho exceeding harm ful¬ 
ness of so unnatural a habit. 

Still t)io evil grew apa<e. Even tho thtandcring in¬ 
vectives of James I. availed nothing in the face of such 
a craze for smoke, although his famous “ Connterblaste 
of Tobacco ** remains a elnssic of it.s kind. Was he not 
right in saying. “ lie that takelh tobacco, cannot leHve it; 
it doth bewitch him “ ? And who can deny the justice of 
his final pronouncement: *‘It is a custom loathsome to 
the eyes, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, dan¬ 
gerous to the lungs, and, in the black, Blinking fumes 
thereof, nearest resembling the horrible Stygian smoke 
of tho pit that is bottomless.'* 
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Popuhrity of Tob^co Accounted For. 

Y('t, with all tins opposition, sinoking iKlvnncrl \r 
pu))Jic favour fill fo^day Jt han practically the whole ci\ iheerl 
world at its fret. IJow nmy Lliis nlmosb uin'ivaliod popu 
Uifity ho accounl<‘<l for? Ono thing helps touiako if* clear. 
IV^bacco, liko opium, is a powerful narcotic, having a 
spccillc inliucnce upon liio iicrvo ceiiLros. It is nu o\* 
trcincly deceptivo drug, which lakcii into tlic body (*H>atos 
u sort of uttilicial felicity, a fccliog of caso and well*being 
that has no Inundation in fact. It ottcu soems to allay 
norvoubiH'sH when in reality it slowly and insidiously 
broiiKs down tlio nervous systom, and leaves its victim 
in the end a nervous wreck, fioiuefimcs it a]>pcars to 
exovt a hliniulaling iuflucnco upon tfio hraiu colU., but 
lh('ro ahva>s follows a pej*iod of dejirosbioo, cailijig for 
a nnK'tiUon of Iho dnsi% ami Iho tendency is iiua ilaldy 
to imtrease fho quantity. The peculiar fascinatum of 
tobacco, tnaking a discontiuuaneo of its use c\tronieIy 
diliicnll, is in itself a i>oworful urgumont against it. 

Effect of Tobacco on the Young. 

Tobiicco is universally conceded lo be disastrous to the 
young, dwarfing fheir half •developed organs, eiil’ecbliug 
tho mind, destroying the memory, wcukcning Iho heart 
and lung^, and in various other ways hindering fheir 
anrmal development. Parents are surely nob awuKo to 
tho h'arful ravages of the cigarette habit among our boys 
or they would put forth greater efforts to warn them 
against tlio vico. Dr. A. Clinton, of San Francisco, physi¬ 
cian to several boys* schools, writes:— 

‘‘a good deal has been said about the evils of <dgarctte- 
smoking, but not ono hulf the truth has ever been ts>!d. 
Cigarette-smoking first blunts the w)i.>le moral nature. 
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Th has an appallinp effect upon the physiral system as 
well. It first, stiinulales and Hion stnpofics tlm nerves, 
It ponds boys into consumption. It gives them onlarg 
rnciit of the heart, and it sends them to the insane asylum. 
I am <iftrn calhnl in to proscribe for boys for palpitation 
of the licart. In nine cases out of ten this is caused by 
the cigarette habit. I have seen bright bOys turned into 
dunces, and straightforward, honest boys made into miser¬ 
able cowards by cigarcttc-sipoking.’* 

* Hut tobacco lias an injurioua effect also upon adults, 
as is strongly maintained by medical men wlio have given 
the matter special ail on) ion. Referring to tlie mianimous 
verdict against iuvenile smoking, Dr. N. S. Davis, Pro¬ 
fessor of tho Practice of Mediedno at NorthwcKtcni Uni¬ 
versity, Chicago, very pertinently asks:— 

Whal Need of Tobacco? 

“ What pfissihle physiologic or psychologic need exists 
in the man of mature growtli that did not exist in him 
before such maturity ? Are not tho processes of assimila¬ 
tion and nutrition, by whieli nil the structures of tho body 
aro kept in repair to tlio ota] of life, identically the same 
in childhood and youth ns in old age, and governed by 
the same physiological laws ? And if the use of arursthe- 
tic5 and narcotics, like alcohol and tobacco, is capable 
of so far impairing those processes during growth as to 
render such growth incomplete, will it not as certainly 
impair these same processes in both middle and old age, 
and thcicby make the nutrition necessary for tissue repair 
less perfect, and thereby encourage tissue degeneration 
and early failure of life ? And is not this last qiiestion 
answered affirmatively by the vital statistics of every 
countiy, us well as corroborated by tlie results of life 
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insurance, and by daily ol>soi*vation in all ciashcp ot 
huuian hncioty ? *' , 

Soothing Effects of Smoking* 

Of t<diacco as a soothing agent, I)r. T)avi» writes: 
“The mental Imiging caused by overwork is simply for 
rest, frcsli aijs and wlu)l<‘somo food. Furnish those, and 
the longing is rentoved, and the man r<‘iuiy for work. But 
alcohol und tobacco,instead of fiirDishing what tljo longing 
demands, simply diminish the senKihility of I bo nci*ve cell^ 
of tlie brain, t)ic niatci ial seat of niairn consciousness, and 
thei'oby remdor lum teini)orarily incapable of knowing how 
weary ho is. Wln^n this temporary efTcct has passed, 
instrsnl of la'ing fresh and ready for w’ork, lui is more 
lir(d. aiul mentally duller than hefo*<‘, and Jiuiro ready 
to ivsk for another drink or utnoke. Tlio same is Iruo of 
all the so-callM iJsycliic or mental longings nr cravings. 
They arc in no proper sense natural or phy8iologi<*al ruu- 
ditioiis, but. unnatural or artilicial ones, created hy t nftjscs^ 
the reniuvul of which constitutes the only Icgilinutlo or 
effectual remedy/’ 

Disturbances in the Blood* 

Sir Benjamin Ward Uichardson, F.11.S., fouiid that 
tobacco caused disturbanc<‘.s in tlie Idood, and ‘‘rapid 
changes in the red globules.” To quote his cxnct w'ords: 
“They [the globules] lose their round shape, they become 
oval and irregular at their edges; and instead of having n 
mutual attraction for each other, a good sign of physical 
health, they lie loosely scattered before the ©ye and' indi¬ 
cate to the learned observer as clearly as though they 
si)oko to him, that the man from whom they were taken 
is physically depressed and dcplorahly deficient both ir 
mx^cular and mental power.'" (Italics ours.) 
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A Doubtful Plasure, 

The 8aD)e> pliyttician further delivered himself thus: 
“ SiDolciiJg 1-obiw^co, ami the use of tobaoco in t'very form, 
IK a luthit better net mujuired, and vs^lien acquired is hotter 
Ml)an(lo 2 icd. The >oiaig should sj^eeiahy avoid tlio liabil. 
It gives a doubt/ul piousure with a ceriain penalty/’ 

Sir Benjamin Brodie, mIio was physiciun to Queen 
Victoria, lias left on record this careful statoment of bis 
views on hiriukiug: “The effects of this haliit are, indeed, 
variotis, the dilTcrenco dciiendiiig on dilTcr<*nco of constitu* 
tion and differen<te in the nuxle of life otherwise. But, 
from tlio Iji'st ohservatioMs which T linve been nhio to 
make on Iho subject, I am led to believe that there arc 
very /vio wtto do not mj/vr from it to a greater or Ices 
extevi.** (Italics ours.) 

Action of Tobacco on the Heart 

On auotlier occasion he snid of the same habit: It 
powerfully affects the lu'tiou of the beai*t and arteries, 
producing Invariably a weak, trcniulous pulse, with all the 
^.pparent s.Muploius of approaching death." 

**One of the eominouest ivsulLs of creessivo smoking," 
writes Sir Lauder Brunton, M.D., consulting physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, “ is chronic pharyngitis, with 
irritability of the throat, cough, and hoarnenoss, and 
sometimes the irritation also affects the tongue. Weak- 
ness of vision, nervous tremor, and giddiness are fre- 
quently the result of tobacco-smoking. It is difficult to 
dccidh how far these are due to the direct action of the 
tobacco-smoke upon the nervous system and how far they 
are caused through alteration in the circulation. The 
circulation becomes much affected, palpitation and pain 
in the cardiac region are common results. Sometimes, 
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though the cardiac pain may bo ko great as to 

simulato angina pectoris.'* « 

A Possible Caase of Dyspepsia* 

J)r. J. H. Kellogg, Superintendent of tho 1 faille Creek 
Sanitarium, has found smoking the main ouuse in many 
□hfttinato cases of dyspepsia, which utterly refused to 
yield to trcatm<‘rit till the hahit m'us discarded. 

Tlie (*ycs are among thiulirst orgu.im lo t^iilfer from 
tobacco. Confirmed Kinokers \cry rarely have good eye¬ 
sight, and investigations hove sfioun thati employees in 
the large tobacco faetoric's aliMn>t univeisally snfTei* with 
their eyes, Dr. Drvsdale mentions seeding in ono week at 
the Ro\ul lioncion Ophllialmic liospilul twc» cases of total 
hlindnesft cause<i by tobacco, the sufferers bi>ing men under 
thirty. 

Tobacco heart is a well-known affection» and was tlio 
cause of rejecting thousands of would* 1)0 recruits tho 
Spanish-American and South African w'ars. 

Degeneration of Tissue. 

The stomach, liver, kidneys, lungs and throat all suffer 
more or less severely from tobacco; but pcuhajis its most 
pernicious action is in causing a degenerate condition of 
the ceils of the whole body, thus paving tlio way for such 
diseases as cancer, Briglil's di^seaso of the kidneys, un<^ 
other affections of tho tissues. 

It is gonerally recognised that the confirmed smoker 
has poor chances of recovery from any disease that he 
may have contracted. Hie system is clogged with tobacco 
poisons, ho is saturated with nicotines and ho does not 
respond properly to the treatment. Surgeons dread to 
operote on such«a man. They know that bis heart is 
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wpiik, his vital rosistsinco low, and that the wound will 
hral bnL ftlowiy if at all. 

Does Smoking Aid in MenUt Work? 

It iH Koinetiiiies itleadod that Rtnokiiiiz is an aid to 
ninitiU work; hut tlie facts do not warrant such an ns- 
siiin])liun. Nearly half a century ago the French Emperor, 
Nai)ol(‘on HI, learning that tobacoo-iihiiig pujjils of the 
Polylecluiic Scliool at Pans^ failed in their exainiiintions, 
promptly forbade (ho practice. A}K)ut the snine the 
Minister of Pohlie Tnstniotion jssue<l an orilinniice for¬ 
bidding smoking in other public Kchools of this character 
throughout France, on I he same grounds. More recent 
tests in nuiversilios and public schools in America have 
always sjioAvn non-siuokers to possess the higljer a,voragos 
of scholarslup. Tim facts, ihow, go 1o prove lluit not only 
(loos tobacco not assist, but it nctually hinders the best 
mental w(»rk. 

• Smoking Avoided by Athleies^ 


Of course it is generally iwlniittod that tobacco is not 
good for athletes in (raining. No man smokes who wislios 
to be in the best form. Confirnied smokers are not lilcely to 
be found among long-distance swimmers, cyclists, walkers, 
or ruw(T6, who have distinguished themselves. 

Sonic years ago Dr, Jay W. Seaver, Professor of Physi¬ 
cal Culture in Yale University, found by a series of careful 
rt*sts that non-smoking students made far better records 
in physical development than smokers, increasing in heiglit 
24 per cent, more than tho others, while in chest capacity 
their superiority was more than 77 per cent. 

JIfen Who H3ve Not Smoked* 

While smoking has, by reason of its insidious fascination, 
achieved wide popularity, it is well to i%member that a 
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very large nuuiber of tbe best men liave no\t’r yielded to the 
eusluviiig habit. The greatest uaiiies in Htoraturo cannot 
be associaletl with tlio “fragrant weed.” *UoD)or, Virgil, 
Dante, Chaucer, and bliatcspcare recorded their beautiful 
tiioughts iu bcautifui language, wit)) iiiluds unclouded by 
uarciilies. 

Sir Isaac Newton, when urged to smoke, nuhl} j-eplied 
that would make no necessities for liiinsolf. Gladstone 
and Salisbury wove non-Kinokei*s, and lliis is probably one 
ul the reasons why both attained to a good old age, apd 
]possessed keen, a<dive iniuds, and considerable vigour of 
hod} almost to tlie Iasi. 

Among living men of prominence Jjord Roberts, l!ic 
Rt. Hon. Arthur Ralfoiir, Sir Miclntel llicks-Beiwh, and the 
Marquis*of Ijuusdowne arc* good (•\am|)les of nomsinokfu’s; 
BO also is Tlieodure Hoohcwclt, tl:e ajKisUe o{ tlic strenu¬ 
ous life. lloosev('lt’s most illustrious iiredccessors in Hie 
Presidoutial chair, namely, Washington, Jolferson, and 
Ijincolti, were also noiesmokors. BenjaiOin FiaukAn wits 
another A meric au wlio never sinoLed. 

Some Ilhstrious Victims. 

General Grant was au inveterate lover of the weed, 
and died of smoker’s cancer. Emperor Frederick of Ger¬ 
many, father of the iiroscDt Kaiser, is believed to have 
cuutract(‘d through i*xccssivo smoking tbe throat alTection 
which cut him olT in his prime. 

Carlyle was a slave of tobacco, but chafed under its 
bondage, and declared the habit irredeemably bad. Ruskiu 
considered tobacco “ the worst national curse of modern 
civilisation.** He thought on of its demoralising effects 
w*as in cjiabling youths to pass their time happily in 
idleness. 
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Smoking Ahvays a Dr^back* 

Mauy jnor^ iiaou's might be cited, but they are not 
needed. It would be idle to deny tlmt men leading lives 
of Kieut iisrfulm*.ss have smoked ; but in the light of the 
fa< t8 it would be equally idle ti> uttompt to deny tliat 
liichc Kamo men might have enjoyed betler general health, 
have lived longer, and aeemnplished even more in certain 
directions than they did had they been free from the 
depressing of this unfortunate habit. In other 

words, llicy wore gr(»at not in auy sense iMTOuac of tobacco, 
but in ^pile of it. 

To Give Up Smoking^ 

There is yet one more inatu*r to consider ; namely, how 
to give up Hiaoking. Muuy have tried, and liave failed 
tlirough not trying tin* right way. To the Nicti^ns of thid 
liahit wo would say, lirst of all, don’t give it u]> by dogroos; 
that is only lo inolong your mis<*iy. Cut Ihe Imbit clean 
off, ju^t as you would suiy other habit that \vas doing you 
harm. Perverted nature will for a few days call loudly 
and incessantly for ifs usual indulgence, just as a spoilt 
child screams, and kicks, and makes a great ado to attract 
attention, and get wlial he wants; but the child quiets 
down in time, when no notice is takes of him, and so will 
tlu5 appetite for tobacco. It is only a make-believe appetite 
after all. Your s>steui really does not need tobacco-smoko 
and has been doing its bt'sl all these years to get rid of it 
as soon as introduced; but w ith its limited facilities, it 
has not boon able fully to eoi^o with the evil. Con so- 
qacutly the body and all its organs aro more or less 
charged with the nicotine, and the appetite for tobacco 
will uot entirely disapi>car until the system is cleansed. 
For this purix )80 hot packs, wet-sheet packs, hot full baths, 
vapotu baths, and vigorous outdoor excrei^ are all useful. 
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Attention to the Diet 

Attcution should also be given to the diet while making 
the change. Eat plenty of wholesome fiufts, with good, 
well-toasted broad and thoi*oughly cooked cereals. Take 
easily digested, nourishing food, allowing i>]enty of lime 
to masticate thoroughly. 

Don't leuve oft work; keep yuur mind welt occupied 
. with your usual duties, ov(‘n if you do not do them cjuitc 
as well as you would like for n few days. Idlcniobs is sure 
to make tho struggle liarder. Uaving onco taken Lho stop, 
determine not to yield, and tin* struggle wilt vei*y soon be 
over. 

Cure Ahofays Possible^ 

Don't think for a moment that you cannot give up 
tobacco.* You can. The wrilor has seen men of nearly 
sixty wlio had used tobacco since tlu*y w<*re ten years 
old break themselves of the Iialut absolutely, and in so 
doing reap a groat berichl. Sleadinoss of nerve, a liearty 
app(*tito for simple fi>od, a delight in w'bat is goo*d and 
beautiful, enjoyineut of the fresh air nnd sunshine — all 
these and many other delights come fresh to the one who 
emerges victorious from tho clouds of llie filthy narcotic, 
and takes his stand op the side of inirity and truth. 

The Regard. 

There is a joy, moreover, in the very conflict; for tlio 
determination to cut loose from everything unworthy and 
in tho least degree impure, and to dedicate all one's powers 
to the noblest uses, brings with it a deep soul satisfaction 
and an abiding peace kuown only to those who have tried 
it> Goethe's well-known saying: “Das Ubvn hcyinnt mil 
entsagen " (Life begins with ronunciation) is indeed true, 
and self-denial, even in one’s little personal habits, brings 
with it its owncut reward. 
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Alcoholic Stimulants* 

^JERllAl’S no one subject has bad so much attention 
^ given it in tin; last lAvoiity-livo or thirty jiavrs as 
tlie use of alcohol in Jieaith ami (ii^.ease. Seldom have 
scientific investigators given so unaniinouH a verdict. 
With every fresh ray of light Ihi-own u|)on the subject, 
Llie ease for alcohol has become worse, till to-day it is 
filinost universally iH-garcled by our lovemobl nietbeal men, 
not as a useful btimulant, but ns an insidious ])uisun 
which umlermines Ibc systems of those who use it even 
in great moderation, while its free use is aecountud siiunl/ 
suicidal. 

l^ie AUihde of Medicat Mct^ 

Certainly thb iimnon siguca t»y nearly fifteen thou¬ 
sand British phj’siciaos, asking fur the teaching of hygiene 
and temperance to he made compulsoiy in the public 
schools, is not without its deep significance. The British 
Medical Temperance Association, which led out in this 
excellent movement, is itself a sign of the times, and 
tho monthly magazine it issues, as well as the numerous 
scientific jia^iers, tracts, and booklets prepared by its 
members prove conclusively that a considerable section 
of the medical men are fully awake to the alcohol evil, 
and arc taking vigorous steps to make it known to their 

colleagues, and to the general public. 

(248) 
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The Nature of AlcohoU 

Let us consider briefly wliuL has lu'cn^found out in 

regard this very comiuon drug. ** Pure alcohol/* wrote 

Sir Benjamin Ward Riehardso ‘is a transparent fluid; 

it is of rather pungent odour; it is hot or burning to the 

tongue, and it burns in the air. It is much lighter i!i 

weight tUaji water, A bottle (illed with wnirr weighing 

],000 grains, will be eijually lilled with alcohol weighing 

only 792 grains, or 20y grains less than tlu^ woiglil of 

water.** » 

Nol Really a SiimaUnU 

Alcohol is coUMiJonly spoken of os a stimulant * hut 
it is more correctly described us a narcotic, Tlio flush¬ 
ing of tho face which is pcidiaps I ho (irst ncdiccaldo cIToct 
of alcoholic iiululgcuce, is duo to paitil.NsiK of tho nerves 
controlling the minute blood*vessels. The aediou extends 
nut only to tho face, hut to all i^arts of tho btjdy. As 
a rchult of this disturbance of the capillary circulatio}!, 

• t 

the lieart begins to beat faster, the incroaso varying (fjoni 
one^eighth to one-fourth) accordaig to the amount of tho 
alcohol taken. This singe of ** primary excitcmciiL,” us 
it is called, continues for some time, after which the 
heart begins to flag from over-esertion, and more alcohol 
is required to keep up the puce. Meanwhile the stomach, 
liver, spleen, the kidneys and other organs are gorged with 
blood, the normal circulation being quite completely upset. 

Different Sl^ffes of Alcoholic Poisoning^ 

In the second sluge of alcoholic puisoniug, Dr. Bichard* 
son tells us, the spinal cord is affected, and nervous con¬ 
trol of the muscles is more or less lost, the muscles of the 
lower limbs being atuong the first to give way. Good 
oiochanicuJ work is impossible iu this stage, and iu the 
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youiiy vomiting and fainlneBB are not unusual. In the 
Ihivd stage, the brain centres are brought under the 
&t)ntrol of the poison, and tho rational ])art of the 
nature of the man gives way before the etuotional, pas* 
siuiKil, ov organic part. The reason is now ofif duty, and 
uli the mere aiiiinul instincts and sentiments aro laid 
atrociously bare.'* Finally/’ M'ritcs Dr. Richardson, 
describing tho fourth slago, ^'the action of alcohol still 
extending, llio sux^rior brain centres are overx)ow*orod; 
(be senses are beclouded, tho voluntary muscular xu'oh* 
Iration is perfoclod, svnsilulity is lost, end the body lies 
a lucre log, dead by all but one-fourth, ou which alone 
its life bangs. The heart still remains true to its duty, 
and while it just lives it feeds the breathing power. And 
80 tho circulation and tho respirutioii, in the otherwise 
inert mass, keep the mass within the bare domain of life 
until the x^oisun begins to iiass away and the nerve ms 
con iron to revive again.” 

Z)ecep/rperte55 of Alcohol. 

Sueli, in g(Miei-al, ore the physical ellecls produced by 
alcohol. Wo SCO that littio by little the deadly drug steals 
away llie activities both of mind and body, and finally 
loaves the man unconscious. It is very deceptive in all 
this, for especially in ttie early stages the victim feels 
that bo ij iu an oxcepUoually fit state. Sir Lauder 
Brunton bus romarked of the mental processes tliat ** though 
lUcohol reuders thorn much slower, the individual under 
its iutiueiico believes them to be quicker thau usual.*' 

That such a powerful poii^oa cannot be used habitually 
without doing harm to the various structures of the body 
follows without saying. All exx)eriment8 accordingly go 
to prove that alcohol is a protoplasmic poison, and as 
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such works serious iujury ujion bolh animal and plant 
life. Thus Dr. Ridge found that a one ])er cent, solution 
of alcohol killed cress seeds, while one (lart in ton thou¬ 
sand (one ili’op in a pint of water) retarded tlieir growth. 
Even tlio yeast i)lant itself, which produces aleoliol, is 
killed by its owif product ufLer the strength is developed 
beyond IS per cent. 

Ho^ the Blood Is Affected. 

Blood is poisniuai by alcoliol atnl not fort hied, the 

• 

wliite und red blood-cclls IniAJiig their aclivilies seriously 
i)}ipair(»d. Muscular }>o\ver is Uituniislx'd, wliilo heart, 
lungs, btomuoh, kidneys, and liver, all tiro Hubjof^U'd to 
an abnormal strain under whicli more ov Ic^ss rapid do« 
gencratiort sots in. That alc<diol is a jse poison 

is proved by the late repor t of the Uniteil Kingdom 'Pein* 
P<»rance and OcMieral Provident lustiliitiun, founded in 
IHIO, and having its poli(*y holders both ahslaiucrs und 
nou-abstainers. The figures exiontling «ov(‘r all tHicse 
yours show a mortulity amongst moderate drinkiTs aver¬ 
aging 86 per cent, liigber than that of total ahstuiners. 

Stotd And Nursing Mothers* 

Physicians, we are sorry to say, have been known to 
lecoininend the use of stout to nursing mothers. As a 
matter of fact, the use of alcohol on the part of one or 
both of the parents is among tho causes that lutvo pro¬ 
duced so many women who unfortunatfdy cannot nurse 
tbeir cliiJdren if they would. Prof. Bunge, wliu has given 
this iiiaiter very careful investigation, lias found that iu 
the niain the incapability of musing is hereditary; that 
where the lu other was not able to nuiso her chiidreu, her 
daughter was likewise incapable, lo those instances w*here 
the mother was able to mu'se, while tho daughter was not, 
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be found ibat in 7B i)er cent, tho father was a habitual 
driulvej*. ile tliuB sums }i\} his conclusions: 

Heredii^ry Effects^ 

** The daughter of a drinker is nu*el>% if ever, able to 
nurse her eliildren. As a rule, where tha father lias bceu 
a drinker, the daughter loses tho jiowor to sueldo her 
children, and tlie cupal>iUty is irrecoverably lost lo all 
fuluro generations. 'JMie iiieapabihty of musing is no 
.isolated iihcuomeQon. It is aecaini>uijicd by oilier syujp- 
toms of d<‘generation, in i«iilacular by a want of i)o\\t:v 
to resist tlie iriiouds of (lis(*;ise of all kinds: nervous drs* 
orders, tubcj cnlosis, decay of teeth. Tlio eluldren are 
insuHlcicnily noiirislied, unU so from general ion to genera* 
tion, tlie work of doterioiutiaii goes on, leadiiig^at length, 
after endless sufTeriiig, to the ultimate decay of the race.'' 

Does Alcohol Aid Digestion ? 

It is fiomotitnos maintained that alcohol aids digestion. 
D]\ Richardson has this to say on llio (jiieslion 

The common idea that ulcoliol acts as au aid to diges¬ 
tion is without foundation. ExjH>riuieuts on tho artilicial 
digest ion of food, iu which the naluitil [irocoss is very 
closely iiuiUiti.’d, yhow tliat the i)i*esence of uleuhol in the 
solvents employed interferes with and weakens tlie efficacy 
of tho solvents. It is also one of tlie most definite of facts 
that peisons who iudnlgo even iu what is called tlie Jiiode- 
rate use ot alcohol suff<^r from dyspepsia from tliis cause 
alone. In fact, it leads to tlie symiitouis which, under the 
varied names of biliousness, nervousness, lassitude, and 
indigestion, are so well and extensively known.'' 

Going on to dcschho more in detail the action of 
alcohol in tlio stomach, t!io same physician sa>s: * 
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0 Tcr- 8 ccreti<in of tlio stomach, and acidity, 
and in tho end it loads to weakonod contractile pciwer 
of the vessels of tlie stomac h, to consequent dodciency of 
control of those vessels over the current of Mood, to 
organic impairment of function, and to confirmed inch, 
gestion.” 

Alcohol and B^ain Work, 

Wo Imvo already incntioncd the dc^lelerious action of 
nlcohol on the mental powc'w. Professor Huxley, wlio 
was not a total nb>lniner, and rniuht ihen'fora be juip- 
posed to be friendly lo tlie n^e of ihn iiareotrc, was aslvcd 
once if lie found alcohol a brain siimulanU His reply was: 
'“When I liave to d«> good or original brum woHs, I nlwins 
(leclino 1o lla^c ii; I hocomo a tcjLal abstainer for tbc time 
being.” 

Concerning the effect of alcohol on tnu.^cular nctivit>, 
Dr. Bicdiarclson writes:— 

Alcohol Reduces Muscular Fbrie^ * 

'*1 have found by direct experiment that the effect of 
alcohol is to jcduco the muscular force, ami that oveu 
during llie excitement which alcohol produces in lb© 
of excitement, there is no actual increase of power, al¬ 
though tlioro may be great muscular distuibanee and 
apparent excesH of motion. Thogenor.al e>iilGnco on llnr 
point is most eoiicUiMve, jind if I might venture to slat«' 
niy own individual (*xix>ricnc:e, I would say that the e\i- 
donco IB os surprising as it is satisfactory. I Ijavo worked 
actively W’hile indulging in moderate measure of alooljol 
dully. I have wor ked aedivoly while abstaining altogether. 
In a word, 1 have made direct p<!rsoual exi>criment on the 
subject, and I am bound to state that the work that enn 
be done during entire abstinence is superior in evejy 
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rospect-'in rospeot to amoant, in rf^espect to readiness of 
effort* in respect to quality, in resjKsct to endui*aace, and 
in respect to\nental ease and happineKs.*’ 

Dr. Nansen cn AlcohoU 

Tho old erroneous idea that alcohol somehow imparts 
warmth to the system dies hanl. Dr. Nansen, while at 
a dinner of medical men and scionti.sts held at Munich, 
was asked, “Did yon take any alcohol wiUi yon wlien 
yon l(?ft tlio ‘ Frain * Ui ntike your heroic expedition by 
&ledRes?'‘ “No/* replied Nonsen, “if I l)atl done so, 1 
should never have lotnrncd.’* The real <!ffect of aleofiul, 
as already su^^gefited, is to dilate tho capillaries, tlius 
bringinu the blood to the surface of Iho body, where it 
is the more quickly cooled, resulting in a lowci*od bodily 
temperature, which may be followed by death from the cold. 

Of alcohol as tho cause of disenise, Sir Andrew Clark, 
M.D., physician in ordiuar’y to the late Queen, wrote:— 

* •A Potent Cause of Disease. 

“As I looked at the hospital wards to-day, and saw 
that seven out of ten «)wed their diseases to alcohol, ] 
could but lament tiuit the teaching about this question 
was nob more direct, more decisive, more home-tbrusting 
than ever it had been. . . • Can I say to you any words 
st ronger than these of the terrible effects of the abuse of 
alcohol ? It is when T myself think of all Ibis that I am 
disposed, as I have said elsew'here, to rush to tho opposite 
extreme, to gise up my profession, to give up everything, 
und to go forth upon a holy crusade, preaching to all men 
—Beware of f/iu* enemy of theracey 

Mj'. a. a. Uill, rj.R.C.P., etc., speuking of the medical 
phase of Total Abstinence in a recent address, made the 
following statement:— 
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“Alcohol is neither food, tonic, nor Htimulunti. it is 
first HQ irritant, tbon a depressant. Taken iiabiltially, 
even in small (inantities, it will gradually nnderniino and 
linally destroy tlie constitution. This slow supping at 
LliD vital forces is going on continuously. It weakens the 
nctvous Bystem and prepares the soil, rspeeiaUy sinmng 
women, for many ncr>oiis diseases, Buch us h>stcria, 
chorea, epilepsy, and insanil.w 

“H likewise lays a pn>inisinK foundation for hibeii 
enlnr <lis<‘as(\ diabetes, enneer, llnghtV dis(‘;ise nnd oLlior 
fatal niahulies clepc'ndcuit upon impaired and dofot^tivo 
nerve nutrition. Tho man or woman wlui drinks niodcr* 
ately secs no danger; but the constitution is being surely, 
if slowly,'undermined, and on the attack of so)jro serious 
illness, succuiubs to the onslaught, wlion a total ubslaiaer 
would have iallied and recovered.’' 

77ie Beginnings of Alcoholism* ' 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have dealt with the 
physiological effects of alcohol. There still remains the 
question, ^Miat are the initial stages in tl»o acquirement 
of the appetite for this narcotic ? For a radical answer 
*we must look in the direction of diet. Usually a man goes 
astray from tho path of physical rootitudo in eating before 
ho docs so in drinking. The dinner table, possibly that 
set by the most ardent of temperance refonners, may have 
as its logical outcome the public-bouse. In general, all 
highly spiced made dishes tend to produce an abnormal 
thirst which requires eomething stronger than water to 
satisfy. Irritating condiments, such as popper, mustard, 
vinegar, Worcestershire sauce, and tho liko have previously 
boon mentioned as injarious to the digestive organs; they 
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arc also ol)iinxii>us as creators of the alcoholic thirst. The 
free use of llcsh meals is probably a still more common 
canso of th<* eraving for alcohol- The extractive poisons 
eontJiJiied in tl)o floRh of animals 111*0 in the nnlnre of 
sliinulantR, and their inti'odiiction into tho system pro- 
diu os effec ts which are analogous to those of drug stirau- 
lidits. TIkm'o is at first a fooling of Klrengtli and well-being 
followed by a reaction. No doubt tlio free use of condi- 
uionts of various Kinds ip conned ion with most meat 
disljes, intonsides this Rtimnlating dTeet, which, however, 
is inheient in all flesh foods entirely apart fi<jm thenr 
accompaniments. 

Alcohol And Flesh Foods^ 

Viewing tbo subject bn^wlly, it is a well-Known fad 
that flui nations.which consumo largo qunntilies of flesh 
fooils, arc also noted for an excessive consumption of 
alcoljolic liquors. It is furthermoi'c t rue that tlu^ craving 
for aicohnl is ovcrcoino only wilh tho greatest ditlicnlty 
while a flesh diet is adhered to, but loses its hold witli 
most victiius when a diet of well-chowed cereals, fruits, 
mils, anil vegetables is adopted. 

Oross eating in general, especially tho taking of ex¬ 
cessive amounts of protcid foods of any Kind, tends in the 
direc tion of drink stimulants. It brings on a feverish 
state of the syKteui in w‘bich thirst is excessive, and is 
of a different Kind to that which is natural. Moreover, 
the appetite is pampered, the digestive system weakened, 
and tho wholo body is in a run-down condition in which 
it seems to require bracing ux> by means of a stimulant. 

MotaI Effects of AlcohoU 

Of tbo moral effects of alcohol much might be said; 
but the limits of this chapter allow only a vei*y few words. 
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Dr. Parkos, thr* eminent sanitarian, alleged that “if aleohol 
were unknown, it iniglit bn truly said that half the sin 
and a largo part of the poverty and unhappiness of the 
world would disappear.’* 

Ah a picluro from veal life, showing the awful de¬ 
moralisation that cvcr>*wh<'re attends the drink traflic, 
the following })unigruph taken from a London daily is 
Bufficiently convincing: — 

'' A Saturday Nighi D(mn East 

. . . ** 

‘A public-houBo, used ])riiicipany by dockers, was 

watched one Saturday night for an hour and a half. 
Tho M'uiclicrH saw during that time 705 persons enter 
its d<»M’s. Of these 20!) were inen, 8H0 wcmien, HU youths 
and gilds, And 12U very young children and bubies in anus. 
Seven perambulators woi*e taken in, s<uno of which hsd 
in thorn two children. ()utsi<le theu'O was scarcely an 
unovontful moment. Throe women wore turned ooL and 
livo men. There wei'o oin^ very h:ul fight and si)i dis¬ 
turbances. Tliree girls about seventeoD earno out qtiite 
drunk. Twenty-four men, includitig a postman in liver>* 
and nineteen women left the house hoijdessly drunk. Two 
of tho women had babies in their arms. At 10.50 th(‘ 
house had to bo closed, with the exception of one small 
door, on account of a frightful row. A i^oliccman had to 
stay oiitsi<ie after that until closing time.** 

Sad Transformaiions* 

Drink makes insensate brutes of kind, loving husbands; 
it turns tho best wives and mothers into slattern, slovenly, 
heartless cicatures who let their children starvo while 
they sell tho very clothes from off their backs to satisfy 
the passion for alcohol, Tho demon of drink takes x^s- 

session even of little children, A tiny toddler In one of 

17 
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t.hn Tjondnn hospilnls was fiivpn a lialfprnny the other 
(lay, and lic^ijn at once to ask someone please to fjet him 
a “ haiMirih of «in." 

To such a deadly evil, which takes from the poor work- 
ingman fully one-sixth of his hard-earned wages, and gives 
him niiught in return hut a weakened body, and a much- 
weaki'iiod will, seriously iHMiumhed moral powers, and 
ul'lientimes a niiiu*d home, the golden adviee replies; 
"Touch not, taste not, hamlle not." Truly “wine is a 
t'hneker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise." 

Htm to Gel Rid of the Drink HabH. 

The way to get nd of the dmik hahit is to out it 
squarely off, and adopt a simple diet consisting mainly 
of fruits, cereals and nuts. The free use of fruit is 
especially recommended a.s a means of getting the system 
into a liciilthy oondition, in which the old appetite can be 
entirely thrown off. 

Moral strength is required, and nothing brings it like 
prayer. The man wlio is caught in the toils of this ter¬ 
rible liabit needs Divine help to make good his escape; he 
needs the strength that comes from complete submission 
to Hie Divine will, and the fruitful determination hence- 
forth lo glorify God in mind and in liody. 
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Common Diseases and their Hygienic 

Treatment 

IT is ostiiiialed that iUtMv- ai<* aluuit fiftpon hiuidrnil 
* diseases to wliiol) ^nari is subjocl. Most of thosr, 
fortunaLoly, am vavo, and nood not o\on bo moniionod 
bore. Some, liowovoj*, are very romnum, lu'ing frc<juontly 
met ^t(}i in daily lifo. A few of these bitter we will briefly 
floBcribo, find also give boitio bints os to their home treat¬ 
ment. 

Tlio term “disease*' is derived from the French, and 
meaus “ uneasmess '* or “ lark of case.'* This is crrtninly 
an apt description. In genrnii, disease *is nn abnormal 
rondition of body or mind, or both may bo affocted at 
the eaino time. Diseases are eiflirr organic or functional. 
If there is slrnetural change, iho <lisc»aso is orgfntir; if no 
structural change can,bo discovered in tlio tissues, it is 
said to be functional. 

•Sympfomj and Signs of Disease. 

Disease, whether organic or functional, means a change 
or pem'ersion of function. The normal becomes abnormal. 
Tbo physiological function becomes a pathological one. 
The clianges are always aceomi>aTiicd by more or less 
visible evidence, subjective and objective, which w'e may 
call signs and symptoms. An acho or a pniu is a symp¬ 
tom. A yellow skin, as seen in jaundice, is a sign. A 

( 2 (> 0 ) 
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rnpid pulfiC and difficultr breathing are also and 

nacih Rii?n or R.vmptom has its Bpe(*/ial significaDce. 

Somo signs and symptoms are common to many forms 
of disease, and consequently arc only of genejal interest. 
Others, however, are peculiar to certain diseases or classes 
of diseases and are thus of vast importance. The latter 
are known as diagnostic signs or symptoms. A good 
<‘xample is the characteristic ‘‘ bark of whooping cougn, 
and another, the rusty spo.tum of pneumonia. 

t 

Course Md Termination^ 

Many diseases have a more or less regular conrno. and 
last a certain number of days or weeks. Under favour¬ 
able circumstances, tho patient then begins to mend, and 

$ 

convalescence is nnevcntful. But there are ninnorous con¬ 
ditions and circumstances which are likely to modify the 
usual course, such as weakness and debility ot tho patient, 
the complication of another disease, or an unusually severe 
attack. Consequently it is diCDcult to uuticipato tlic out¬ 
come with much certainty. In general, careful nursing 
is the largest factor in securing a good recovery, especially 
after convalescence has set in. 

RESPIRATORY DISEASES. 

We shall first consider diseases affecting the organs of 
respiration, such as the nose, throat, bronchial tubes, and 
Inngs. Those diseases are among the most common and 
fatal, and they account for a large percentage of the 
annual death-roll. 

For instructions concerning the various natural reme¬ 
dies proscribed in the following pages, the reader will 
kindly turn to the chapter on Hydropathic Treatments. 
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This is essentially an acute catarrh of •the nose aud 
upper throat. It is bolievod to be the work of germs, for 
it spreads easily, uud the iKiticnt is liable to infect others. 
A “cold in tlio head,*' as it is often called, begins with a 
chilly feeling and sneezing. There is some fc\or, laid often 
headache, and the bowels arc constipated. Then the nose 
begins to discharge, the mouth and throat feci sore, aud 
the eyes arc usually congested. Sooietirucs the stomneh 

t 

is also altcctcd, the symptoms being loss of appetite and 
various digestive disturbances. 

Take the case in hand without delay. First give a Koai> 
enema to cleanse the bowels, uud then administer a hot 
mustard J!oot or leg bath, and, at the baum time, give two 
or throe glasses of hot water to drink. After free pci spiia- 
tiou, give a >vot*haiid rub or a cold milieu fricliou; then 
dry the patient and send him supxjerlcss to bed, with a liot 
bottle to his feet. • ^ 

koi several days the diet should bo light, consibtiug 
largely of fruit, either fresh oi* stewed, aud wclbbaked 
bi-cad. The foot bath may bo repeated, if necessary, or a 
warm full bath or a vapour bath may be administered 
instead. 

An Acute Sore Throat 

This usually accompunies a cold in the head. The 
inn coo 9 membrane of the mouth and throat becomes in¬ 
flamed, raw, and very sensitive. Sipping hot water or 
lexuunudo will relieve tbo soreness. But a hot fomenta¬ 
tion wrapped round the nock is about the best treatment. 
It should be applied snugly for live minutes, and then re¬ 
placed by a fresh one wrung out of hot water. After three 
or four such applications, bathe the neck with cold water 
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and dry seiil iy. Ndw apply a cold can)presB» to bo retained 
o\orniybt. Soo pjigo ibM. 

Qergym^n^s Sore Throat 

Chronic Boro throat is vci‘y obstinuto to deal with. The 
pro]XT treatment a coarso of liot fomentations to be 
Inkon <linly before going to bed. and then the cold com- 
press o\<*r’niglit. tlio <*oinpress is reuio\'ud in the 

iiioruiiig, the ueck sJ)ould be well batlu'd witli cold water 
Bird dried. Th(r inhalation of inenthoh enenlypLus, and 
other oils and balsams in the form of a lino Hi>ray or 
vu])our is oflen helprul. For this purpose a suliable in- 
Htrmu(‘nt, called a neliuliser or vapouriser, is rccpdred. To 
he elTcctUiil, kiuIi insli'utnents must be usod fai Hi fully for 
ten injiiules tJuee or four times each day, ajid often for a 
long time. 

Gargles, too. are ludpful at times. An exeollent gargle 
and mo util wash is x>repared by adding half a teaspoonful 
of salt to a glass of warm waUT. Peroxide of Hydrogen, 
Hydrozutus or ListeiJiie, diluted with one to throe parts of 
water, are elticiout gargles, and can be i)btained from any 
eliemibl's shox). To seeuro favourahlo results, the treat¬ 
ment must he XHsrsibted in for wecLs, and even months in 
some cases. 

Laryngitis or Inflammation of the Voice-Box^ 

This aflection is usually, though not ahvays, iuisociated 
M’ith a cold or sore throat. The voice becoiuos Imarsc, and 
may even bo tcnipurarily lust. There is also a cough, and 
swallowing becomes painful. The delicate vocal cords are 
red, swollen, aud inflamed, and fail to vibrate properly, 
Ibis causing the lo'is of voiee. 

Prompt treatment is necessary, for the swelling may 
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Ica^’ to closing of the narrow slit-like oi>cning into the 
\vincl-x)ii>e, avid thus interfere wjtik brcatlhng. Give the 
patient hot, moist air to breathe. This can*easily ho done 
by attaching a paper iube^ ma<lo from a newspaper or 
eoD*imon \vrap])ing paper, to tlic 8]>oul of a tea-kettle, and 
inlialiTig the warm vaimor, taking care not to burn the 
throat. Another way is to apply hot, moist clotlis (fomen¬ 
tations) to the neck. A tlurd method would b(^ to lot the 
patient sip liot water. Rometinies a hot foot hath gives 
relief. Croupous Ijuryngitis, or True Croup, is a very fallal 
diseaso which is usually conlimHl lo early cliildhood. For¬ 
tunately it is extr(*melv rare. A jdiysiciun should he called 
at once to treat the child. 

^ DonU NegUci a Cotdp 

Too often a cold is neglected lu^eauso it is regarded as 
too insiguillcaut to require attention. But this is a mis¬ 
take which may lead to grave coiisuquencos. Not inf re- 
(juently a consumptive traces his dretid malady to a 
neglecteil cold in tho heml from which he never recovered. 
Again, such a <H)ld. if ignored, may lead to bronchitis or 
iuflaDiinatioD of tlie lungs. .4 lit Mo cffoctivo treatment 
at the outset, with rest and a light diet, will soon relieve 
the patient, and prevent serious after effects. 

Influenza* 

Influenza is bomelinics regarded as a hard cold wiMi 
constitutional olTecls. Jjiko i^lds, it is probably due to 
microbes. One person easily lakes it from aiiuthor, and 
so it is communicated to the other members of tho family. 
There is severe prostration at tho start, with considerable 
fever, and much pain, and distress. There is licadacbe 
and backache, aud llio bones geuerully seem to ache. 
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There is also u severe culJ in the head, with discharge 
from the Jiosc. The ttyinptoma Bometimes begiD with a 
uevcrc chill and nausea. 

Put the to l)od at once. Restrict the food, if 

nocossiiry. Give a hot soap enema to cleanse the bowols, 
which are usually costive. Then follow with a hot full 
bath or a vaponr cahinot bath, with hot water to drink. 
Apply foDieulations to ll)o chest, if the bronchial tubes 
are involved. A fomentutipii to the spine will often give 
great relief. Finish wilh a cold spouge and an oil nib. 

Ill sevc're cases a hi>t blanket pack will afford most 
redief. Clic^st ]Micks, fomeiiluliuus to the spine and abdo- 
nies, tepid spouges, cold mittou frictions, and massage are 
the general procedures to adopt. 

Hay Fever or Asihmoi^ 

Tills annoying aiTection is must prevalent in the laltci 
part of the summer and early uutuiim. It is an iuflamma- 
tioD duo to tM initation caused by hay dust, the pollen 
of flowers, and indeed any fine dust or powder. It jh most 
annoying in the morning, when both nose and eyes run, 
and the throat is dry and irritable. There is often a cough 
us wcdl. Tlie nasal mcmbrajie is usually swollen and in- 
lluuied, making breatliing difficult, and the eyes often 
suffer with an itching sensation. 'With the exception of 
theso symptoms, the patient may be in fair health. 

A chan go of clinmto and onvironmeut is the most sue- 
cessful treatment. Little can be done at home except to 
insure good hygiene and a light, wholesome diet. Feeble 
digestion and an inactive condition of the liver are often 
the predisxH>sing causes of this malady. Hence its victims 
should look well after their food supply and eating habits. 
A long sea voyage ia one of the best meana of affording relief. 
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Pltarisy. 

Pleurisy is an indammation of the mep)braue which 
covers the lungs. The membrane is really a double one, 
enclosing a small space called the plounvl cavity. Tins 
Bpneo contains a serous dnid which serves the purpose 
of a lubricant. 

PJcairisy is usually confined to the right or left side 
of the ( host, and begins with a sharp pain which is aggra 
vatod by breathing. There is fever and rapid, shallow 
breathiug, and the x>i\ticiit has an anxious, distrcss(?d 
appearuiu'o. Bi'oathing is noisy at lirsl, due to the scrap¬ 
ing of the dry incmbrauc. Soon an exudation of fluid tubes 
place, w hich inuy renjuire dipping to bo got rid of. 

Ileat^iu tho form of fomentations or chest packs, will 
give groat relief. A hot leg bath or leg puck, followed by 
cold sponging and quiet rest in bed, wU) soon bring im¬ 
provement. If tlie bowels arc constipated, give a w'urui 
enema. The family pb^aiciau bhould bo ijcnt for. • 

Bronchitis^ 

As the name indicates, this is an inflammation of the 
bronchial tubes or air Xiassages of the lungs. A severe 
cold may extend to these tubes and xiroduce bronchitis. The 
causes are similar to those which i)roduce a cold in the 
head. The lining membrane of the bronchial i)assagGs 
becomes reddened and swollen. A mucous discharge takes 
place, which is occasionally tinged with blood. There is 
free expectoration, and a cough which i>crsiBtB for several 
days. Otherwise a slight fever, sonic w*eakness and tem¬ 
porary prostration, with but little iiain, characterise bron¬ 
chitis. 

For ti*eatfueot see Chronic Bronchitis. 
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Winter Cough or Chronic Bronchitis. 

A pcivisloiitj cfjiifili which retunsb from winterto Nvinter 

I 

is the ciiaractcristic Bymptoni of chronic bronchitis. It 
iitay he duo to expoBUi'C to the weather or to irritation 
eauHt'd by ii cold, damp clitnato. It may also ho tho result 
ijf un aeuLo utlaeJc which i>ersjsts. Aged people are often 
subjt'cL to a w inter cough. It is also present in certain 
forms of heart disease. 

Tliei e is <*onsiderahIe sli,my expectoration of a yellowish 
or win Li si I <*olour. The patient cuinphuiis of soreness 
hohiiul (lie breastbone. There is no fever, and otherwise 
tho health may he goo<i. 

The treat ineiit of hotl) acute and (dironic brouchilis* 
consists ijiosily of liygionie. measures, such as (licadop* 
tion of a light and simple diet, suitable exerefse, pioper 
elothiiig, and bulliing. Tonic treutinent, in tho way of 
neutral baths, salt* glows, and eold niilXen frictions, is 
useful. A eourso <if fomculatious to the chest will oflvn 
produce good l esnlls. also tho healing compress at nighi. 
In boiue cases a elniugo o( climate is desirable. 

Pneumonia or Inflammation of the Lungs* 

Pneumonia is tho scourge of the aged. It is always 
to he regarded lus a ser ious illness, nni! prompt measures 
should be tahen to cl reek its pnigrc^s. Pneumonia bogies 
with a severe chill, a high fever, and rusty cxpectora- 
lion. There is great i)ro.stration, a severe headache, and 
l»aiu and soreness in the ohebt. The patient loses appe^ 
tile entirely, unU the bowels ai-e, as a ndo, constipated. 
The breallung is laboured and pninful, and the heart beats 
rapidly. Tlicre is also a dry cough. 

Bogin the treatuient with a warm enema, and a hot 
full bath. Fouieiil the chest with hot cloths, and keep 
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tho patient warm io bed. Ilo must have absolulo rest. 
Give him hot water to drink freely. The room should be 
well ventilated, and ilio patient pmlcctod fi'om extremes 
of beat and cold. liaise ilio head well. A semi-recliuing 
position is best to relieve the laboured breathing. 

The diet should 1>c scjnj'fluid, consisting of fi'uit juiceb, 
gluten gruel, custards, junkets, plain egg-nog, and well- 
baked bi'cads. Water and leuiouadc may be taken freely. 

U is always necessuiy to call in a jdiysician iirouiptiy 

4 

on the appearance of pneumonia. ^ 

Consumption of the Lungs or Pulmorury Tuberculosis^ 

Consumption is the great white plague " of all luuda, 
civilised and heathen. Tuhcrculosis is accountable for 
about ont-bovontb or one-eigbl of all the deaths, lu some 
countries tho proportion is even greater. Tlie tubercle 
bacillus is believed to be tho active agent in t)ic disease. 
This germ is almost oinniprcscDt. It is found in the air 
and in the dust of tbe Ijouko and street^au unfortuoate 
state of alTairs due to the careless liabit of expoctoration. 
which is well-nigh universal. The consumptive imtients 
thus spread tbeir infection far and wide, and keep the 
disease alive. 

Proper measures ought to Ik? taken to prevent the 
spread of this terrible scourge, ('onsuoiptivcs should 
never expectorate except into a cup containing a disin- 
fectiDg fluid, or into a handkerchief t<i bo burned befoi*c 
it can dry. Japanese ])aper buudkerchiefs seiv'o this pur¬ 
pose very well, and they are also cheap. 

Predisposing Csuses* 

Although heredity is considered an important factor 
m tbe aatiology of consumption, still it rarely happens that 
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tlio <1 is<»uso is dirnctly tranninitted from parcDt lo olTspring. 
U ud oil bled iy a wcaIvCDod constitution and even a distinct 
KiJsc(?i>Ubility to the disease may be inherited. This, with 
the poliution of the home through iack of sanitation, and 
the inti mate associalion of the children with the consump¬ 
tive parent, easily aecounts for tho numerous ca^es where 
the disease atlacks tho children as well ns tlie parents. 
With proper hygiene nnd favourable conditions in tho 
home, Kueh cases would ^very 'soon become practically 
untiuowxi. 

No age is in)inunD from consumption, but the most sus* 
ceptiblo age is from eighteen to lliirly. People seem most 
likely to succumb in early adult life. 

The Influence of Occupationp « 

The*re arc t rades and occupations which definite!) 
favour tho dovcloinnciit of pulmonary consumption. 
Among tlu‘se is mining, and oj»jiccially coal-mining. The 
fine dust particles become very irritating to the ilelicate 
tissues when bn^athed into (lie lungs, and tho irritation 
may give rise lo a blight inllainmaticui, which renders 
tho organ more xuluerubJe lo the infection. 

Stonc-brciiKors and all workers iu stone, as well as 
those exposed to metal filings, are also peculiarly sus¬ 
ceptible to attack. 

Any trade involving close, stuffy rooms and the breath¬ 
ing of foul air favours cDnsumx)tioD. All those obliged to 
lead a sedentary life should make it a rule lo get out-of- 
doors in the fresh air as much ae iiossiblo, and to cultivate 
deep breathing. 

A severe illness sometimes weakens the resistive forces 
of the body, and so reiidera the patient more liable to in* 
feciiou. 
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The bacillurt of tnbercnlosis is believed to be the ex¬ 
citing cause of consumption. Tlie mode of infection 
varies. Direct infection from the patient is undoiilitodl}' 
rare. InhahiLion, through bveatliing the dried gerroK from 
the sputum of consumptives, is a more frequent means 
of infection. 

Some consider iiifecly‘>n through the food iind drink 
stil! more cnnimon. Tuhorenrous flosli is obviously dan- 
gerems, especially if not well cooked; but milk from 
lulx'iculous or otherwise iinljcaUhy cows is lilcewiso a 
source of danger, and should bo strictly avoided. 

^ Onset of the Disease. 

One of the charocleristics of consumption is its in- 
hidiouH onset. The patient takes a cold or has an attack 
of influenza and, l)oforo he realises it, he has dovcfloped 
tuberculosis. Or lie may liavo merely a •chough, to tv'hich 
he paj’s little or no attention; slowly ho loses both strength 
and flesh, and again, before he is awn,re of anything seriotis, 
t he doctor tolls liim his lungs are affected. Such is the 
history in many cases. 

Signs and Symptoms. 

With the loss of flesh and vigour, there is an increas- 
inr pallor of the* skin, and a chaxacteristic hectic flush 
of the face, with some fever. Digestion is more or loss 
upset, a dry cough develops, the pulse becomes more rapid, 
and thci^ is incroasing es.pectoratjon. 

In itself, pulmonary consumplcon is not a painful dis¬ 
ease; but various complicatioDB, such as pleurisy, may 
cjiQse much suffering. 
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With the increaRing weakneBB corooB Rwaating at night, 
which is nficn very profuRe. TIir emaciation is finally 

4 

very murkcJ, an<l the patient becomes a more bag of bones, 
with a skin that is almost transparent 

Hjcmorrhago may cici*ur in almost any stage, and js 
always a serious sign. 

In the later sluges the feet swelb which odds much to 
th(‘ discomfort of the patient 

The mind is not alTcclect but‘remains clear to the end, 
The patient is, as n rule, liopofu), and confidently expects 
recovery, even in the later stages. 

finmmed up in a few words, tho loading symptoms are 
slight fever, sweating, eough, weaknet^s, and loss of flesh. 

The Cure of Consumption. 

Until recent yenrs, euimumption was looked upon as an 
incurnhle disease. In the late stages it may ho incurahle 
but if taken in hand early, a euro is not only possihle, bn 
prohrtble. The?^' is no drug or medieino thofe can bo re 
garded as a cure for consumption. The natural cnr<‘ (^on 
sists of a healthful environment, with fresh air, pure food 
suitable exercise, and an all-day-and-night onl of-door life 
A change of climate is often dosimblc, and at times 
necosaary in order to obtain the host rosults. 

The Climate for Consumptives* 

A comparatively dry elimate, with a moderate eleva¬ 
tion and a fairly equable temperature, is*the best for weak 
lungs.- Plenty of sunshine, without great heat, is desir¬ 
able. The elevation depends upon the extent and progress 
of the disease. In the early stages a moderate elevation 
of from one thousand to three thousand feet or even higher 
is desirable. Extremely high elevations do more harm t han 
good in most cases 
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Certnin parts of Colorado and Southern Crtlifornra in 
America, have justl)' anjuired a good reputation ns resorts 
for tubercular patients. The table-lands of Mexico nre also 
suitable. On the continent, Davos and St. Moritz enjoy 
an excellent reputation for curing consu!nptives. In the 
Cnited Kingdom, Bourncuiouth and the Isles of Wight arc 
popular resorts for such patients, owing douhl loss in their 
mild and fairly eqiiahle climuto. The JTigblauds of Scot¬ 
land are also favourable in many <'ases. 

Tho essential thing is to llnd a place in tlie country, o;* 
by the sea-shore, onc^ can roinfortably live nut*of 

doors a good share of tho year. If the patient can sleep 
out-of-doors, so much the better. 

^ Diet for ConsampHveSt 

At the outset permit us to say that we do not beh^^ne 
in the “oranmiing method.’’ More i>copl(^ are killed lhau 
cured by such an unnatural system. NeverLlielc'ss, con¬ 
sumptives do require a liberal diet, and shfluld bo gi\Vn as 
much food as llioy can digest nml assimilate, but no m(a*e. 

Tlio food should 1)0 plain, Miitritious, uud wliolesomo. 
Fruit, both fresh and stowed, can bo used frf»ely to ad¬ 
vantage. Dexirinised breuds and cereals are very uiitri- 
tious and, nt the same time, easily digested. Nuts, too, 
may b© taken, but sliould be well masticated. NiiL foods 
are useful, and mealy potatoes, as well as other whole- 
sonio \egetablcs, may bo used. Milk, cream, butt(»r, and 
eggs are very valuable, and serve to give varicly, us well 
as to su))piy needed fats and proteids. As a rule, thn‘(? 
meals a day arc amply suUicient. However, if tho p.atient 
is very weak and bed-ridden, ho may 1 k^ fed oftiuier, and 
in smaller quantities. Tho ooudiliou of (he individual 
piMont will huvo to determine ihiH question, 
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Consumptives are physically debilitated»and have little 
vitality. They noed tonic, strengthening treatment. Tepid, 
cool, and cold sponge batlis, and mitten frictions, with salt 
glowh, wet towel and sheet rubs, oil rubs, massage, and 
manual Swedish movements, are tlio hygienic measures 
most successful in staying the disease and effecting a euro. 
Neutral baths, electric light baths, and galvanic and fara- 
die electricity are also useful. Caro should be taken not 
to oveido the matter by giving tho patient more treatment 
than ho can take to iu1 vantage. Too much treatment 
weakens tho patient, and exhausts what little strength 
be has left. 

Rtlm)ing the Symptoms* 

To combat the growing weakness and loss of flesh, give 
a liberal diet of ]dain, easily*digestcd food. 

Hot sponges, as M'ell ns vinegar or alcoholic sponges, 
often relieve the porspiratioTi. 

Cold sponges and cold towel rubs will lower the tem¬ 
perature. 

Tlio rough may bo relieved by fomentations to the 
chest or the heating compress overnight. Hot chest pocks, 
too, are useful means of mitigating the dry, hacking cough 
that is so common. 

But most important of nil are fresh air and the outdoor 
life. These are essential, and other things nre secondary. 

Exercise for Weak Lun<}s* 

Proper exercise out*of•doors and physical culture are 
the best means of strengthening the lungs. The object is 
to improve the breathing capacity and so bring more 
oxygen into the blood* \ 
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Again, great care munt bo taken not to overtax the 
patient jmd thereby do him injiiiy. He shioald do only 
as much as ho can accomplish \vith comfort* As he gains 
in strength, he may increase Ihe exercise from time to 
limo, 

R real hi II g exorcises arc especially important. They 
^houl<l bo taken five or six times u day, or of tenor. 
Rrealho in deeply and tlmn broulbe out again. Do the 
same whiio raising tho arms forward or sideways above? 
tlio bend, or bivck^ard. Pill the hmg.s full, hold tlio 
breath a few seconds, and t)ien exhale sl<nvly. Rrcallw 
ing oxcK'ises maybe taken lying <lown, siltingr or stand* 
ing, according to tlio stronglb of Dm patient. See the 
chapter to Physical Culture. 

Walking is an excellent recieation, also hill and moun¬ 
tain climbing, if slrougth permits. Such work must be 
done gradually. Riding aiul, for w*eaker patients, carriage* 
driving, can be recommended. 

H<yoj io Treat Bleeding of the Ltmgs. 


Bleeding of the lungs is one of tho signs of consump* 
tiou which may be met with at almost any stage of the 
disease. Put the patient to bed with absolute rest, and 
fiend for a physician. Apply heat to the extremities and 
cold over tho chest. The serai-recumbent position is best. 
A cold compress to tho chest, changed frequently, or an ice 
bag, will liclp to chock the flow of blood. 

The blood coining from the lungs has a bright scarlet 
colour and is frothy, hence it is very easily distinguished 
from vomited blood, w’hich is darker, somewhat resembling 
the colour of coffee-grouDds. 
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DISEASES OF THE HEART BLOOD^ VESSELS. 

AND BLOOD. 

Tho dieicaHOs of Uicse organs* arc in number, but 
of gj oat importance. Tlio heart ih one* of the vital organs, 
and anything disturbing its action has fai -rcaching effects. 

FtsndionBl Disesise of ihe He^rt 

In tliis 0011(1 itiotu although the heart is weak and in* 
efapahle of doing its work proj>ei*ly, Ktill there is no visible 
(change in tlio stnieturo of the organ. Perliaps the most 
common symptom, and a veM-y annoying one, is pjilpitation 
or fluttering. The rapid and heavy beating is very pro¬ 
nounced, and naturally alarming. Tlie cause is usually 
Homo disorder of digestion, especially fermentation in tlie 
stomach, with flatulence. Best in the recumbent position, 
and a wash-out of the slonuich bring relief. A cold com- 
preBs^ai)pIied to the heart will steady its action. 

Whdt to Do for Fainting. 

Fainting is duo to lack of blocnl in the brain and an 
insuttlcient supply uf oxj'gen. Hence the patient 8houl(S 
bo promptly placed iu the rccmnlx'nt position, and the 
clothing loosened to favour free breathing and circula¬ 
tion of the blood. Tight %vaist bands, stays, and collare 
should all be undone, and plenty of fresh air supplied. 
Dashing cold water u^xm the face with the hand and 
slapping the chest ovor the region of the heart are useful 
measures in restoring conseiDusoess. 

Fatty Degeneration of the Heart. 

Under certain oonditions the muscle composing the 
heart may undergo a degenerative process and chrnge 
uuo fati Tins change naturolly means a proportioaa e 
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loss of strength on the part of the organ, and, as a result, 
the circnlfttion of blood in interfered with, dnd the entire 
body suffers for want of oxygen. 

Fatty degeneration of the Iie?irt nmsctle is dno to sedon- 
taiT habits of life, ovei*-foe<ling, and other ojTors of diet, 
The contiiuial free use of rieh iiiid greasy foods is an im- 
portsnt faetor. Rut li^oors and tohiueo ar(' 

<looh}]esfl the elnc*f muses. The disense is rare in life 
abstainers. ^ 

A perfect eiire is prohleinatieal, but it may be possible 
to (heck the progress of llic clegencnitioii hy c<n*rcc‘tiug 
wrong habits and discarding aleoiiol in all forms, including 
ah' and beer. The diet should be simple. <*OT)dimords, ricli 
and eomnlieated dishes, sweets and pastries being avoided. 

Strengthen the heart hy ioiur, troatinenls, such as 
tepid and cold 8|)ongc*s, cold mitten frictions, wet-towel 
and sheet rubs, cold spi^ays and douches, cold compresses, 
etc,, and suitable exorcise. • * 

Organic He^rt Disease^ 

In this case there is structural cfiange in the organ. 
The most common forms of the disease are various de¬ 
rangements of the valves of an inflammatory character. 
Tlie inflammation leads ultimafcly to a tlnckouing and 
hardening of tho thin, delicate membiaucs, whereby they 
lose their elasticity and are no longer competent to close 
the openings and so prevent the back-flow of blood. Con¬ 
sequently there is leak^ige, 5ind the oircnlation is returded. 

By means of e.xorcise and various treatments, it is 
possible to develop the heart, and increase its size suf¬ 
ficiently to compensate for tho leakage. This is called 

Z pensatory growth or hypertrophy. 

Organic heart dise^isc is incurable; hut relief can he 
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obtained, and life prolonged, by moans of siiitahle meas- 
nres which sorvo to atrongtUen tho heart inwselo. 

Hardening of the Arteries* 

In their natural state the arteries are conipiiratively 
soft, elaslie, and tough. Alcohol causes them to harden 
aud boconio brittle. This change is a very serious one, 
leading to grave diseases in different orgnus of tlio body. 
With the loss of elasticity, IJie blood•vos.sols become much 
wakcr, and a**e unable to meet any groat extra strain 
put upon them. 

Ruplure of a blood-vessel may take pkice in any pait 
of the body. If it occurs in the brain, the flow of blood 
from the vofisols causes pressure on the brain snbstanee, 
which may produce paralysis. 

Apoplexy* 

Apoplexy is produced by lurmorrhage in this way. A 
clot o£ blood is iformcd, which intorfoi*es with tlie func* 
tions of the brain, and the muscles on one side, or part 
of one side, become paralysed. Tho e<jndition is also 
known as a stroke,” and is always to be looked upon 
as serious, for it indicates at once the weak state of the 
vessels generally. 

The size of the elot determines the extent of the 
paralysis. If small, only a few groups of muscles will be 
involved, perhaps those of the right arm or leg. If ex¬ 
tensive, all the muscles of either side may bccomo in¬ 
volved, so that the power of speech is also lost. 

The size of the clot also determines tho outcome of 
the stroke. If small, absorption takes place, and after 
a time tho patient ^ as well as ever. Permanent dis¬ 
ablement of one side, more or less complete, is the resplt 
of free bleeding, and the recovery is slow and uneertara. 
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Treatment of Apoplexy^ 

The treatment consieta of useful tonic measures to 
improve the general heaJth, with gulvjiuifc and faradio 
electricity to the muscles, also massage und manual Swed¬ 
ish moveincnts. The objec^t is to |>rev<mt any further 
attacks, if possible, aud i^storu the uso ul* the affected 
parts, 

The patient must be cautioned strictly to avoid excite* 
merit of all kinds, and* severe strain cither iihvsical or 
incntul. He must never run to catch a train or 
or indulge in violent exeitioo. 

Diseases of the Blood. 

The uu mere us blood aud iron tonics the market 
show llie grout prevalence of umeinia and utlicr blued 
derungements. The coriditiau of the })k>od is n^ully au 
index to the slate of a person’s health. ** Tlie blood is 
the iifis’’ in that it carries the means of susLeuanee to 
all organs of the body aud H'niov4*s the* waste. Should 
the blood ceuso to ciix:ulate in a linger or limb, death of 
the x>&rt would soon take place. To be in a healthy state, 
each living cell must receive a supx>ly of blood constantly. 

Anemia or Bloodlessness^ 

The patient is pale and weak, and shows a marked loss 
of energy, both phj^sical and mental. There may ho head* 
aches and various other aches aud pains. Otherwise, there 
is little to he noted in the way of symptoms. Of course 
the weakness is genera!; all the organs suffer from an 
impoverished blood supply, and the blood itself is thin 
and dark, due to want of oxygou. 

Tonic treatment with good feeding ate required. The 
patient should have rest and a changes if po>>«jhlo. A 
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trip to UiO country or tho seaside with an outdoor life 
and plenty of wljolesomo food will soon work marvels. 
Neutral eiocU’ic baths, salt glows, tepid and cold sprays, 
with nuissago, nro tho mesi.sui'os to be employed. 

Don't take blood tonics or any of the advertised pills 
and draughts. Kxperience shows that ciiro^alls cure 
nothing, but, on Ibe other band, do actual harm. 

DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 

4 

* Thcs(^ organs consist of tUe aliincDtury canal and its 
a])pciidagOH. We will begin with tbo mouth, for there 
IS where digestion starts. 

White Patches in the Mooth. 

4 

These iudicat»o lowered vitality and disorders of the 
stoiuaeli. They are often accouipanied by a coated or 
furred longue and a bad taste. Touch them with apiece 
of alum and gftrgle tho mouth vvitli salt water or per¬ 
oxide of hydrogen diluted with water two or three times 
a day. Correct the diet and take fiuit freely. Use such 
hygienic measures as will build up the body and improve 
the gciioral health. 

Acute G^tric Catarrh. 

This is also known as colic. It is accompanied by 
considerable pain in tho pit of tho stomach, which at 
times is very sharp and severe. There is also sickness, 
and the vninit is acid and bitter, and may contain bilo. 
Hoaduclie und constii)ation ui'c often present. 

Cleanse the bowels by a warm enema, and apply fomen¬ 
tations over tlie stutpacb and liver, if the stomach con¬ 
tains indigestible food, drink to))id water freely and iodj^ice 
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Vomiting. This zuuy be repeated in order to cleanse the 
oi'gan. 

The Dyspepsias. ^ 

Most peoi>ie bave> ut one time or another, suffered 
from dyspopaia, The lileru) meaning of ilio term, wliicJ) 
is of Latin origin, is “ diflicnlt digestion.” The causes 
aro nuuiei'ous, but mostly cliotctic, and tberefiui^ cnrel'ul 
regulation of diet is requires! lioforo a cure can be oilected. 

TJm bympl oins vary Considerably witl) the form at tin' 
disease. There is mrid ii^spepsiu, >vlucli is aceomj>auipct 
by fermentation, ilatiiieiu'e, and a sour stoiuueh. 

Nerwfus DyspepsU. 

Therg is also a condition known nervous dyspepsia, 
which is getting to be very corauion. I'he puticuit is <’i’os^ 
and irritable, and has a oaiuncious ai>p<’tite, with little will 
power to govern it. Uln* same food will agn'O with him 
one day and disagree llie next. Tie is juelined !<• stinly 
tho sytniitotus, and watch the digestivo process of each 
morsel of food eaten. This introspection is \ery bud. 
and aggravates his condition. His mind inn si be di\ erted 
from his stomach and liver. A change of scene, or bettoi' 
still, the regimen of a Konitarium, is needful in rmany of 
these cases. 

Atonic Dyspepsia. 

This disease is frequently met with in feeble i>eople. 
Digestion is almost at a etandHtill, and there Ik aUo a poor 
appetite to contend with. The x^ationt is in uji iimemic 
state and needs food. But lie is not hungry and has to 
make himbolf eat, and, worst of nil, his digestive organs 

not in a fit ntnte to tnko <‘are of w)ml Jio eats. 
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Ill mobt cixscb a special fruit diet for several days^ 
witli free water drinking and cleansing enemata, will 
aftoi'd relief. FotuoiilatioiiB over tbe abdomen, hot foot 
Iniths, and abdominal inussage, arc ut^cful in relieving pain 
and hastening the cure. 

Chronic cases are dillicult to deal with, and 08 ])ecia]ly 
so if the patient is not willing or able to cuiilrol appetite 
titul diet liiinself. To secure iKutnancnt iiuproveineat, he 
mast c\(>ect to be abstemious, and be willing lo give up 
ail iuirtfal things, even tbongb they taste good to a per- 
verted appetite. 

A Simple Diet 


This should consist of fresh and stewed fruit, nuts, 
dextrinised breads, well-cooked grains, and a few vege¬ 
tables. Milk and eggs nuiy al.so bo used if they agree 
with tbe patient; but niilk is very likidy to ferment 
Hud ecmse llatu^^nec. Eggs ai^ a hearty food, and should 
be taken sparingly by those subject to bilious attacks. 

It is scarcely possible to lake mild fruits too freely. 
Apples, pears, grapes, bananas, etc., may be* looked upon 
as iiaturiii medicines wliich assist in regulating the acliou 
of tbe body, and thus promote health. 


Ftetcherising the Food* 

Mr. Horace Fletcher has done a world of good b) 
calling attention to the importance of. chewing tbo food 
well. By careful exiieriments be has shown that the full 
nourishment of food is only obtained by complete mas¬ 
tication. Tho chief reason for ovei*eatjng is the rapidity 
with which food is hurried into the stomach hy a 
great majority of people. Such a practice prevents 
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from properly enjoying the delicious aiLicles of food fur- 
nisbed iJb bu freely aud in such large Nariety by naluro. 
Each mootbful sliould be so thoroughly cliewed Ub to 
reduce it to a tliin cjoain, which then passes down the 
gullet without Die conHcious act ot swallowing. 

Chewing is the first step of di^i*stiou, aud is ueces- 
bury iu order to iiicorimorale the suhva of tin* mouth with 
the food particles. The sali\a or luoutli juice x>ossesbeb 
the power of digesting ^Blarcli, )>ut to accnniplibh this 
purpose it must be brought •in ctoulact wjth the food. 
This is ctTected by niasUcutiou. • 

The Number of Meals. 

Three meats a day arc amply suDicient for the groat 
majoi'ity.. Indeed, nmny |kh)|>1o do best on two. The 
btomach is a muscular bug, and n'ciuires an interval of 
rest betsveou in cals. Such rest is also nrccsbary to the 
glands which nniiiufaclure the gastric a most iiu* 

portaut digostivo fcroicnt. Kating more^froqut'iiU.'i than 
three tjuics a day w’ould be likely to keep food con¬ 
stantly iu tlio Btoniaeh. Too froquont, eating, as well as 
overeating, is a prolilic cause oi dyb))C]>sia. 

DilataHon and Prolapse of the Siomaefu 

Enlargement of the btornach is usually referred to as 
a dilatation. It is the most common dcniugcment to 
which the organ is subject in dy 'i>epsia, and makes life 
miserable for a great many people. 

Dilatation of the stoniaeh is usually uccaiiiimuied b} 
prolapse, that, is, a dragging down of tlio organ. Nor¬ 
mally, the lower border of the stomach should lie well 
above the navel, and the bulk of the organ behind the 
vilm of the loft side. 
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\V})eu tho £>toiuach is dragged down and enlarged* its 
digebLive ability is scrioobly impaired. The walls become 
thin and weak, an<t the organ is not able to grasp the 
f(jod unil inntnpulale it, and then empty itself. Hence 
digestion is retarded, and food remains in tlio stomach 
for liours, iirodueing a dull, hwtvy feeling which is most 
uiicomfortahlo. 

Fomeutations to the stomach, witli trunk eKercises, 
and abdumiiuil massage, together with luoper diet, are 
the procedures to adopt. . 

< The wearing of corsets is a freguout cause of stomuch 
prolapse, and a healthful mode of dress is essential toils 
CLi re. 

Wfeer of the Stomach. 

Like the i non lb and other organs, the stomach is 
liable to iileeralioii. Tlie Kyinptonis are those ol’ dys¬ 
pepsia. 'I'lii'rc is sharp, burning pain in the region of the 
stomach, vs is i^;gravatcHl by taking hiod. Ijoea) 
U'nci<ji*nos8 may he present. Vomiting is the rule, and 
is often very persistent. Dark blood, of tlie colour of 
colTce grounds, indicates bleeding in tlie stoniaclj. 

Tlio treatment consists of absolute rest in bed, and 
rectal feeding, with light tonic measures, such ur tepid 
and cold sponging, mi lien frictions, aud massage to the 
exlvemitics and bock. All manipnlation of the abdomen, 
especially in the vicinity of the stomach, mast be strictly 
avoided. Hot log packs draw away the blood to the ox- 
tremilies, and thus reduce the local hillammation; cold 
may also he applied to the stonuwdi to clu^ik the bleed¬ 
ing. Rectal feeding gives the stomach a much-needed 
rest, so lliat healing ran take place. Peplonised milk, 
wol!-beaten egg, uud some of the specially prepared foods, 
ySuch as malted nuts or malted milk, may be given., 
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In mild ca^ea, of coarse, rectal foediu^ is not neceis- 
sary. But the diet should be well supervised, aad be 
conflQcd to milk and water, buttermilk, junkjit, bean and 
lentil broths, raw and Roft*boiled eggs, barley and gluten 
gruels, and similar articles. Solid food should not be 
taken till some weeks after all the syinptoniH have dis¬ 
appeared. A physician should always be called in. 

Cancer of the Stomach. 

This is rarely mot with betore fort>. The symptoms 
aro usually striking, especially Die weakness and general 
emaciation. There is utso ctotisiderabic pain, and bleed* 
iug is not infreQuout. The duration of tlie disoase is 
not long, seldom over two years. 

Everything possible should be done to iclieve the puin 
and distress, and uiainlaiii the uiitnlion of the patient, 
in tbe ialer stages, rectal feeding iimy be necessary. 

The diet should be light, consisting of easily digested 
food, similar to that recommouded for ulcor o| itic 
stomach. 

Biliousness. 

Tbe stomach is as much alTected as the liver in tlic 
average bilious attack. X^robaoly, in most cases, tbe 
catarrh of the stomach extends to the liver, and thus 
involves both organs. Throwing up a greenish vomit 
containing biie, is a coinmon symptom. Tberci is also 
more or less puin and distress, with great nausea. 

Use the same 4^roulineQt as recommended for acute 
cataiT'h of the stomach. 

Appendiettis. 

Puin and swelling in the right side of the abdomen, 
ini^vay betwocu the navel and tbe hip bone, ssitb a 
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modcnitti £ovcr aud constipation, arc tlte cardinal symp* 
toms of appcndicil is. Vomiting also occurs. Moving 
the ttigb aggravates the pain. 

The common causes arc catarrh of the bowels, irri¬ 
tating foods, foreign bodies, ftneal impaction, and con¬ 
stipation. 

Best in l)od, a ligiit fluid diet, iind eucmata, are the 
first steps. A dose of Epsom salts may be given. A cold 
compn'ss or an ice bag. should ^bo applied to the aifected 
part in most ca.scB. .\t 'otli<T times fomentations give 
'the most rcli<d 

A Jiigh temperature, with persistent coustipation, fcccal 
voinitiug, and si»vere X)uin> indicate the necessity of sur¬ 
gical interference. The pliysician should be called early 
in all cases of ai>pendicitis « 

Conslip^Horu 

Tliis i.s more* of u symptom than a disease. It indicates 
sluyyibb action,of the IkiwcIs generally. Who retention of 
f;uc;il niatlcr in tbc bowels gives rise to the absorption of 
poisonous conipounds. A scdontaiy life, with cunceti- 
tratod food, soon brings un cousLix)ation, with such accom¬ 
panying symptoms as heodacdie, languor, anaemia, and 
dyspepsia, liieniorrhoids, or piles, are also likely to 
develop. 

Regulate the bowels by having a set time, preferably 
an hour after breakfast, at which to empty them. Select 
a diet which iiichides the free use •of fruit, especially 
steamed dates and figs, stewed prunes, baked apples, 
bananas, grapes, oranges, green vegetables, coarse breads, 
and well-cooked iiorridges. Toasted wheat flakes and 
granoso biscuits are excellent for costive bowels. 

At first, some measures besides tho dieting may Iv re- 
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quirt'd, aod wo would rt»cominond rnomata in the place 
of mcdicineii. Both plain and soap encmata urc effect.ivc. 
To train the bowels, nso the tepid or cool graduated 
enema, full particulars of which will bo found in the 
chapter on hydrotherapy. 

Drink water freely. A glass or twt) in the morning 
before break Cant will act as a mild laxative. The Raino 
is true of a few juicy oranges. 

If it is necessary to take s'bmcthing. use olive oil or 
castor oil in doses of a toaspoooful to a tablespoonfuL* 

H<m to Cheek DUrrheea^ 

Diarrhoea is due to an acute inflammation of the in* 
testines, w4ji(ih is u.HuuIly brought on by wjoDg feeding. 
Unripe fruit, decayed food, and especially flesh prepara¬ 
tions such as prcservoil meats, tinned salrnoii and other 
Tarieties of fish, pork, meat pies, oysters and shelh 
fish generally, are the ordinary eansos. l^hoy often ^eou- 
tain poisonous substances which sot up an iiinaiiiination 
and so produce the diarrhcca. Contaminuted tnilk is also 
a prolific cause of diarrhcca, especially in children. 

Stop all eating for a few hmirs, after wliieli tlie did 
should consist of boiled milk, sipped hot, and taken oveiT 
three or four hours. Wash out the stomach by drinking 
tepid water, and cleanse the bowels with a full soap enema. 
Then give cool starch cnemata to allay the inflammation. 
In 6e\'ei*e cases pul the patient to bed. Fomentations 
and cold compresses over tho alxlomcn, also neutral sitz 
baths, arc helpful. 

Hemorrhoids or PSes* 

^nstipation and indiscreet feeding are the chief 
ses. CoQstipatioo lemls to 8training at dool, which 
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oiigortfes tho blood-vessel^;, and interferes with the return 
circulation. « Thus tho vossels, and especially the veins, 
become greatly distended and lose their tone and elas¬ 
ticity. After a time Iho congestion persists, tho vessels 
hoeoine permanently swollou and tortuous, and iLo walls 
diseased. Tho haemorrhoid is really a mass of diseased 
blood-vessels. In time tho walls become so weak tliroiigh 
disease that they are no longer able to hold iho bb)od, so 
that there is bleeding and hnicb pain at stool. 

I. 

Hot sitz baths give l•clic^, and may ho taken before 
going to stool. Rut cool or cold sitz baths accompanied 
by rubbing are the best treatment, if surgical interference 
is not required. They should ho taUeu daily for several 
months, if necessary. Small cold cneinata, (half a pint or 
a pint) taken after stool, frequently alTord great relief. 
Witch-hazel ointment, applied loeally after a bath, some¬ 
times proves helpful, 

Ift had cases, where the structures have become much 
diseased, removal by an operation is tho most satisfactory 
treatment. 

To Get jRid of Worms* 

It is not an uncommon thing to And tape*worms, or 
some other kind of parasite, in tho intestinal tract. 
Certain worms can live in the intes1ine.s indeAnitely, 
hut tliey could not exist long in the stomach on account 
of tlic acid gastric juice. ^ 

The way to get rid of worms is to take some medicine 
which acts as a poison, killing the panisites, which are 
then soon passed in the stool. It must not bo forgotten 
that the sarno medicine is also a poison to the patient, 
and should therefore only be given under tho dirc^ion 
of a medical man. 
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Pin-worras are considered in the section on ^‘Childx'en's 

Diseases/* • 

Jicandic€, 

A yellow skin usually indicates a sluggish liver, slow 
digestion, and constipulion. Jaundico is often aecom 
jianicd hy itching uf the skiu, which is sometimes nitense. 
This may bn r<!liove<l hy alkaline baths. 

Restrict the diet and give clonnsing cnemata. Thn 

free uso of fruit for a few days will soon bijug relief. 

« 

Apply large fomentations U> tlm li\cr, and vary with 
b(»t liver packs and heating coDjprrsM's to he worn over¬ 
night. Di ink water freely-^ from three to bix pints i)er 
clay. 

• H^rdtning of the Lrver* 

Alcoliol in any form has the peculiar elToct of harden¬ 
ing tho tissues, espc'cially those of the livcj’. Tiie 
hardening is due to tl»n excessive growth of fibrous tissues 
nhieli supplants the nornial, functional tissue, and thus 
directly interferes with tho work of the organ. With tho 
liardcning there is also shrinkage, and irregular nodules 
or lumps often form on the surface. It is then known 
as a “ gin liver or “ hobnailed liver/* 

Stop tho use of alcoholic drinks; lake electric liglit or 
vapour baths, fomentations, and liver packs: select a 
simple, non*irritating diet, and drink water treely. 

disorj5ers of the kidneys. 

T1}6 kidneys are excretory organs which eliminate the 
nitrogenous waste from the body. Consequently any 
interference with their function is likely to be a serious 
m^er. Often one kidney alone is affected; but both may 
come diseased simultaneously,or one following the other. 
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Piiin in the back, about tbe level of the waist line, 
with smoky nrine, points to kidney mischief. Tbe urine 
IS also scanty, and contains albumen and blood. 

Treat the inflammation by hot sitz baths, hot half- 
triiiik pucks, fomentations across the loins, electric light 
baths, and Turkish baths. Such treatments, especially 
the electric light bath, increase tho activity of the skin, 
and so relievo tho kidneys to a certain c.xtent. Drink 
water in abund.Tnrc, and restrict the diet. Fruit juices 
may bn taken freely. 

Tho patient must be koi»t in bed until the inflamma¬ 
tion ceases, and there is no longer albumen in the nrine. 
For tlio diet wo would recommend fiuit, gru61s, brown 
broad and butter, and wcll-cooked vegetables of various 
kinds. 

Chronic Bright's Disease. 

t 

An acute inflammation of tho kidney may persist and 
develop into Rriglit*« disease, or the disease inuy be 
chronic from tho beginning. Syphilis and tho free use 
of alcohol are important factors in bringing on an attack. 
The urine contains moro or less albuinou, and there is a 
gradual decline of tho health, with loss of weight and 
strength. The blood becomes inipovoi i.shed, and digestion 
is impaired. There may also be dropsy, which gradually 
increases, and makes the patient very uncomfortable. 

The diet should be carefully regulated, and should 
consist of fruit, bivads, well •cooked cereals, vegetables, 
and nuts. Flesh should be excluded, also eggs and legumes. 
The patient should bo warmly clad and put on the rest 
euro. A mild, equable climate is best. Tonic and eliuwa* 
tive bathe pjrf helpful. Water should be given freely. 
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PloAfing Kidney* 

Thift deformity is most common in middlefa^:ofl women. 
Muscular strain, tight laring, forblo health, and too fre* 
quent bearing of children are sorao of the causes. 

Improve the general henlili by rest, a wholesome diet, 
and tonic measures, including proper exorcise, and nothing 
further will bo rcijuirod in many cases. In extreme con¬ 
ditions, a surgical opera I ion may bo necessary. Floating 
kidney ia generally ac^compauiod by falling or prolapse 
of iiio BloauLch and bowols. In ancli cases, a snitalilb 
abdominal supporter gives great relief, an<l helps to bring 
about a cure. 

DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

t 

Nervous diseases appear to be on the increase, and 
“nervous i^eople” arc growing in number. Weak and 
unsteady iiei'vcs give rise to many annoying symptoms, 
and pave the way for insomnia, neurasthenia, and insanitj-. 
Weak nervcG soon bring general weakness of tho various 
organs, for all tlic organs and tissues are under tho control 
of tljc nerves, their nutrition and functional activity, their 
growth and repair, being thus directed. 

NeurasthenU or Ner^ooas ExkausUon. 

Put briefly, neurasthenia means nervous debility. The 
nerves are worn out and exhausted. Tho patient is ex- 
cited and fidgety.' Ue is scarcely still a moment, hut 
keeps movmg about in a restless way, going from one 
thing to another in his work or recreation. He is inclined 
to bo cross, peevish, irritable, and ill-teiiipercd. 

The brain symptoms are mental depression, headflche, 
sLe^^Iessness, and inability to tlx tho mind, also hysteria. 

I'j 
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Tljore an* K])inal irritation• naiii, and tender spots in the 
l)aclv, wilh extreme prostration at times. NinubncsB, tin^* 

t 

Inig, i^rickling, and hypcr-sonsilivencss of tlio skin, are 
common. Loss of apt>otite, furred tongue, flatulence, and 
constij)ation, are freiiuently pnwnt. The circulation is 
poor, fhittediig and luilpitatiou of tlie heart occur, and 
the extremities, especially the feet, Jire cold. 

To Tre^t Neurasihenta^ 

4 

Uso hyBi<*ni<t nicusuitjs, tonic Ireatuicnt, unci plain, 
nourisliiog fucnl. Exercise is essential. Eneoiirngo tennis, 
golf, riding, driving, and walking. Travel and a change of 
scene are l)euoficiul. Strict regimen and well-regulated 
habits, a rest cure, hydropathic remedies, massage, manual 
Swedish movements, and electricity, arc excellent means 
of btrengthening tiio nerves. 

It i» obvious that alcohol, tea, ami coffee should be 
stricfJy avoiticd by nervous patients. Those articles hare 
a si'ccific exciting and irritating effect upon the norros. 
Sea-bathing, salt glows, cold aflasion, mitten frictions, and 
cold sponges are useful in imuiy cases. 

What to Do for Hysteria* 

Women uro most soBcoptible. Worry, overwork, and 
anxiety, combined with a nervous temperament, are pre¬ 
disposing and exciting C4inses. There are seizures which 
resemble true epilepsy; but the palieiits do not really 

t 

kocomo uneouscious, and manage to fall so as not to be 
injured. They scroaui and sob frequently, ana are always 
very sensitive. Perversion and loss of sensation, such as 
temporary blindness or deafness, are noted at times. There 
arc also local pains and aches, and tender spots. ^ 

Hysteiical patients t\iv likely to receive too i^ch 
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attention, which only a^Rravatos tJ)c fli.sordcr. Enflf^nvonr 
to divert their nimda from tbomficlvcs and their tiouWes. 

There are often definite undorlyinR oaiifios, and these 
should be removed as far as possible. Seek to btiild up 
the general health, which is usually poor and run-down. 
Use tonic treatment, and get a change of surroundings if 
possible. Be firm in dealing with patients; but always 
gentle and kind. Some will endeavour to take nilvantago 
and deceive, and will bc^very trying at tiTiics. Neverthe- 
loss, the pliysician and nurse must never lose temper a»* 
get angry. There is then no iNissibilily of ('antrolling llu* 
patient. 

Migrdine or Sick Headache. 

Sick headaclic, like hysteria, is much morn cnmiuoTi in 
women fhan in men. Sometimes it appears to l>e in¬ 
herited. Sonic of tlio predisposing cauKes uvo female 
weakness, disorders of digestion, poverty of the blood, 
worry, and excessive mental and jdiysioal strain. ^Indis¬ 
cretions of diet and dyspepsia seem t*o be iniportaid 
causal factors. 

The attacks are often periodic, coming at irregular 
intervals. Tliey begin with feelings of weariness and 
discomfort. There is sharp, severe pain of a cullijig or 
stabbing nature. The front, or sides or lop of the head 
alone may be involved. A dark room uiul quiet rest, 
with no food or only a little mild fruit during tlic worst 
pain, suits the ])aticnt best. 

Active measures should bo tuken at the first luomoui- 
lory siguti^of tbo attack in order to avert it. Give the 
patient a hot leg bath or leg pack, with foinontations to 
the spine, and plenty of hot water to drink. Apply cold 
to bcail. Give a cleansing enema, und thou put )ier 
lowest in a quiet, darkened, but well-ventilated room, 
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During the interraJ after the attack, eDdeavonr to 

remove them. Insist upon a 
plain, bat aouiishing, non-flesh diet, and frequent bath- 
inR, The diet is of tho greatc^it importaaoe, for there is 
Rood reason to believe that wrong diet the real cause 
ill most cases. Uric acid, which is found in considerable 
quantity in animal flesh, is now recognised as an impor¬ 
tant factor in migraine. 

Giddiness or Summing in the Head. 

people, as age advances, become Inject to 
attacks of dizziness. Indeed, it may ba met with at 
any age of life, and is really a symptom of some dis^ 
ease, such hh congestion of the brain, hysteria, diabetes, 
or organic disease of the brain or spinal cord. ,It is fre¬ 
quently seen in epilepsy, either belcrc or following the 
attack. 

To treat dizziness, turn to the causes, and remove 
them^n^^ far possible.* Tho patient should bo in¬ 
structed to bit or lie down, if possible, as soon as the 
giddiness begins. A bi'ief rest will usually bring relief. 

, Epilepsy. 

In common parlance, epilepsy is known es “fits'’ or 
falling sickness, it is, unfortunately, a rather common 
disease, and heredity seems to have some influence. The 
fits or convulsions often appear in early life, seldom start* 
ing after thirty. 

Tho causes vary greatly. In children, worms and 
stomach disturbances may proToko an acute ^attack. If 
the causes are allowed to continue, chronic or true 
epilepsy may develop. If one is subject to seizures, an 
attack is readily brought on by errors of diet, over^^ork, 
or worry. 
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Two Varieties of Epilepsy* 

One is a mild fonn, known in medical langaage as 
petit tnal; tbo other, a much more Re>’ 01*0 form, la termed 
\)vand mal. The latter is usually x)receded by some pocu> 
liar symi)toin which serves to give W'ariiing. Then there 
is a scream or cry, and the patient fulls to tljo ground 
insensible. There is distortion of the face, and the limbs 
and trunk are sliQly coutructed. The x>aticnt is likely to 
injure himself iu falling or >u throwing himself about, 
and the attendaul should guard against this dauger. Tilu 
longue and lips are sonietiuies severely bitten if nut [uo- 
tooted. 

After a few seconds or minutes, us the eano may be, 
tbo con^actioDs cease, aud tbo patient slowly recovers 
consciousness. Id very severe cases, this may take one 
or more hours. Now bo is eichausted aud falls asleop for 
a time. The muscles are very sore afterwards, lie knows 
nothing of the attack, or of what bapxienQd during the iit. 

The immediate treatment consists merely in i>rolcct- 
ing the patient from injury, uud giving him rest after 
the attack. Iu the intervals, t>ve that ho leads a quiet, 
temperate Ufo under good hygienic conditions. If the 
general health is poor, build it up by good food, exercise, 
and tonic measures. 

The Mild Form, or Pelii Mat 

The mild form is uianifeslod by merely a momentaiy 

A 

loss of consciousness, which is so brief that the patient 
may scaic^y notice it. There may also t>o blight twitch¬ 
ing of the muscles. Tlio face becomes pale. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it may lead to the severe form, hence prompt 
hyalfenic measures should be taken to further 

development, and, if xiossibJe, elTeot a cure. 
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Rofuj’o leaving ihin interosting disease, a word should 
bo said about tbo vast )mx)ortaDCo of diet, combined with 
phybical culture, in epilepsy. A young man of the writer’s 
aecjuaintiince, having a ix>or physical development, was 
Hubject to litfl. Medical treatment failing to euro him, 
lie sot about to cure himself by strict dieting and an 
out-of-door life. Walking was his chief exorcise, and he 
lived largely on fruit, bread, and nuts. The abstemious 
diet, togetbor with the natural hfe, speedily produced a 
l^*rinaneut euro, and tlu' man has now been free from 
epilepsy for many years. In fact be has deveIox)ed un¬ 
usual btrengtii uud endurance. 

All epileptic patients would do well to adopt a plain, 
absteiniouM diet, be especially careful to avoid over-eat- 
iug, and go in for physical culture in earnest. * 

Paralysis* 

This is an ioterfcreDce with motion, and may be one¬ 
sided or double. • One-sided paralysis, or hemiplcyia, may 
be duo io a stroke of aix)plcxy or a tumour in the brain 
or spinal cord. Apoplexy is due to the bursting of a blood¬ 
vessel, whereby blooding takes idace and a clot is formed. 
This clot presses on the brain matter, and thus interferes 
with tho nerves supplying the muscles. Of course the 
vessels are pieviously diseased, as explained in another 
section of this chapter, otherwise they would not break. 

Tlie treatment consists of good hygiene, with elec¬ 
tricity and massage applied to the affected parts. 

Diseases of the sx>iuul curd may cause double pailial 
paralysis, which, unlike hemiplegia, develops slowly, taking 
sometimes years before the lower limbs become entirely 
useless. Again the treatment must be hygienic and ^^onic 
iu nature, careful attention being given to diet. 
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This terra practically ineaDB inco-ortlination in walk- 
ingf and is chosen because it is one of llio characteristic 
symptoms of the disease. With tljc iuco-ordiuivtion tlioro 
is serious inlorforcncc with nutrition and Rensatioiu The 
eyes, too, aro involved sooner or later. 

The disease usually develops slowly, hegilining wif li 
disturbance of co-ordination. Sooner or later tho patient 
finds that ho cannot stadd alopc on closing the eyes. He 
may first notice this whou washing his face or walking in 
tfie dark. 

The walking is peculiar, for the patient liffK liis foei 
high and then throws them forward, bringing them down 
with sole first in a very noisy way. Still, curiously 
enough, there is no real loss of power In the early stages. 
He only fails to use bis logs properly. 

Lightning Pains. 

The pain in the limbs and trunk is oftentimes excru¬ 
ciating and unhearable. In the lower limbs llie pains 
ai)pear to sliooL up and are exeoodingly sharp. They couio 
in severe paroxysms, and are almost unbearable. 

In the trunk the pain manifests itself as a girdle 
sensation. Hero, too, it is very severe and the awful 
senso of constriction may cause tlio i>ntu‘nt to ci\v oul 
\sitb the paroxysm. Kumbnoss, tingling, jirickling, anil 
so-called “pins and needles** sensations are noted in the 
bkiu. Ccrjfun areas may lose the eonso of feeling. 

The outlook for the future is anything but bright, 
Sometimes, by tonic treatment and regimen in a well- 
regi^ted sanitarium or hydropathic, good results may be 
obllKinod. Travel and sea voyages can be recommended. 
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To relieve the xmin use fomontationa^ hot packs, an<] 
coanter-irritation. Electrical treatment, combined with 
baths, spinal douches, massage, and Swedish manual 
movements, give best results, and sometimes the progress 
of the disease is temporarily chocked, or a kind of cure 
is effected. 

As to causation, Byphilis and uicohol are doubtless the 
most important factore. 

WriUrfs Crimp* 

* The symptoms cotisist of inability to grasp pen or 
[pencil or do any writing. There is pain and fatigue of the 
muscles, which ti’emhlo or involutitiirily contract when 
the pen is grasped. lU^st brings immediate relief in most 
cases, and, if sufiicioutly prolonged, and combined with 
general tonic measures, local massage and applications of 
electricity may result in a cuixs. But writer's cramp is an 
obstioate disease to deal with, and a relapse is likely to 
occui't Biiild up the general health by good hygiene and 
nourishing food. 

Hydrocephalus, or Water on the Brain. 

This disease may up]>eai‘ at any time of life, though it 

is most coiiimou in children. It is characterised by a 

targe head, which is due to accomulaliou of water in the 

ventricles of the bniiu. 

• . 

Tho ordinary form develops gradually from birth or 
early infant life, and tho futnro outlook is unfavourable 
as a rule. Tlio causes are unknown. 

The skull enlarges and the face comes tc^^ook small, 
while the eyes protrude. In extreme cases the skull gets 
so large that the neck is no longer able to support it. For 
such patients a suitable frame for supporting tbe\^ead 
should be secured. 
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The intellect is hluotoJ usually, and convulsions may 
develop. 

There is little treatment except careful®nursing and 
good hygiene. Tapping may give temporary relief. 

• 

CONSTITUTIONAL DISEASES. 

Wo have now to coDsider a variety of disoasos which 
appear to involve the \'ibole body moio or krss, and are 
consequently known as crmstitutional diseases. With the 
excoptioD of diabetes, which wo sbull consider first, the 
disorders tvoatod in tliis chapter arc sometimes known as 
uric acid diseases. These latter uro believed to be caused 
by the accuniuiation of uric aei<l in the blood und tisenos. 

Sugar Diabetes. 

As the term indicates, thi^ disease is concerned with 
Ibo sugar of the system. Under healthy conditions no 
sugar is passed in the urine ; but in tins ftaalady the urine 
always coutaius sugar, and sometimes a large quantity. 
The fault, after all, is not really in the kidneys. However, 
we know very little absolutely as to die real nature of the 
disease. 

The diagnosis is easily made by analysing tbe urine. 
The causes are not well known, but poor food, over-eating, 
physical and mental strain, and worry predispose. 

There is a marked loss of strength with emaciation, 
while hunger and thirst becoino unnatural. Constipation 
is tbe Tbe ui'ine is much increased in quantity, 

reaching several gallons per day in extreme cases. The 
skin gets rough and dry, and often itches intensely. There 
arey^so headache and meoti^l depression, and sometimes 
imi^irod vision. 
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Treatment of Diabetes. 

Rciitrict the diet, esjwially in rcsi>ect of sugar and 
starch. Eggs, milk, legumes, greens, loLluco, Brussels 
sprouts, celery, cauliflower, French beans, green peas, 
spinach, ripo olives, buttermilk, skim milk, junket, and 
curd cbooso (fresh) may bo taken. Such fruit as lemons 
(lemonade), <‘ranbcrnes, sour oranges, eberrios, and plums 
are iK)t objeclionablo. All nuts, except Italian chestnuts. 
iDuy bo taken freely. OluUm bread and biscuits should be 
used iu place of ordinary brc^id, nnd bacehariuc or suxiue 
in place of sugar. 

Such hygionio measures as moderate exercise, salt 
baths, oil rubs and massage arc desirable. Warm under- 
clolhing and an abundance of sleep are essential. 

There is no drug that can be looked uiHm as curative. 

Rheumatism. 

Of all chronic diseases rlioumatism is tljo most preva¬ 
lent. The predisposing cause is the accumulation of uric 
acid and other poisons in the body. The investigations of 
])r. Haig and others have thrown mucli light on this and 
similar diseases. nB has clearly shown that tea, coffee, 
and flesh foods ai*e important factors in bringing on an 
.attack of rbcumatisin. Under ordinary conditions some 
uric acid appcuiB to bo formed in the body. But by taking 
flosb one also takes a considerable amount of uric acid and 
similar bodies, which occur as organic wastes. These 
harmful extractives are always found in animal flesh, even 
tbougb iLcre may bo no cvidoQCO of disease. 

Muscuhr Rheumatism. 

Ebcumatism may affect cither muscles or Viuts. 
There is iMiiu and tondcroess, the muscles get baidNiiid 
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rigi.*!, and there is often a temporary loss of function. As 
explained above, the underlying cause is a clogging of the 
blood and tissues with uric acid. The most^iinportant of 
tlio immediately excithig causes are exposure to cold and 
wet» severe muscular strain» and over-work. 

Wry-Neck, or Toriicoltis. 

This is a deformity in which the head is twisted and 
bent over to one side. »Tbe slightest moveujent causes 
Bevero puiu. it uiubI not be confused with Spasmodic 
Wry-Neok, \?hich is a nervous disorder and comi>amUve]y 
rare. . 

Treat with fomentatioas, ucck aud Blioulder packs, 
aad give tUo muscles compicle rc^t. Aftei' the jjain has 
passed, electricity, massage, and active aud passive 
movonieuts to stroogthen the muscles, and restore the 
natural positiou of the hood. 

Lumbigo. 

This form of rheumatism is manifested by a dull, 
heavy pain iu the buck across the loins. Helief may be 
obtained by fomentations, hut trunk packs, and hot hip 
baths. 

Plearodynia, or Intercostal Rheumatism. 


Thcro is intense pain ia the muscles of the chest. 
One or both sides may be affected. The pain is intensified 
bv coughing, deep breathing, or any movement of the 
chest. The intercostal muscles are tender to pressure. 
There is i|lf fever. 

Heat, again, in the form of fomentations and packs, 
will quickly relieve the distress. The muscles must have 

accopaplished by strapping the 

affected side. 
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dcveiopinent of tbo disease is slow and gradual. 
Tlio ligaajcnts and fibrous tissue about the joints are 
gradually lIiielceDod until niovoment aud function are 
luterrerocl with. Tlio neighbouring muscles waste away 
after a time from disuse. 

As a result there are pain» rigidity, deformity, and creak¬ 
ing. One or more joints in.'iy be iovolvod at the same 
tiuK^ Incletneut wealhetv ruin,* and storm intensify the 
trouble. In the course of tinio the joints swell aud 
become londcj*. 

Chronic rhc'umatism may last indcliDitoly! The out¬ 
look for an curly euro is usually unfavourable, though, by 
(lictiug and lational treatnicut, much can be uecomplisbed. 

Regulate tlio diet. Go in for bathing. A course of 
hydrotlierapy i.s tbo best cure. Caroful attention should 
be given lo clothing and cicrcise. The clinuite is also an 
important factor. A rbeumalic patient will do best where 
the air is dry and clear. Much moisture, and cold, damx> 
vveatbor aggravuto the affected joints. 

Goat 

This is g<»nerally looked upon as tho rich man’s 
^disease,” but one should not forget that there is also the 
“poor Djaii’s gout.” The chief causes are a sedentary life, 
alcoholic liciuors, aud errors in diet. Tho whole body, as 
a rule, is run down aud in a feeble condition. 

As in rheumatism, the blood and affected tissues are 
mure ur less saturated with uric acid. The jVticut must 
be put oil a strict diet, free from alcoholic drinks, us well 
as animal flesh, and tea. 11 is a good rule to drink water 
freely—from three to six plots a day. Baths are el^ed- 
iugly helpful, especially tbo electric light, Turkish, and 
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Russian bathe. By meaus of tho hot bath active porspira- 
•fcion may be brought on, which always gives relief. 

Obesit);. 

This is also a constitutional disease, usually brought on 
by sedentary habits combiuod with high living. The 
abnormal flesh is largely fat, and is a decided disadvan¬ 
tage. The object is to reduce flesh ami, at tho same time, 
increase tho patient’s alrcngth. This may bo acconi- 
plishcd by a n'strictcd diet, baths, and exorcise. 

Fleshy proplo should avoid i)ucl(lings, pastries, sweets, 
sugar, \\hi{c bread, potatoes, borlroot, and such sweet 
fruits as baoaitas, dates, figs, grapes, raisins, and 
They may take gnens, such as Brussels sprouts, cauli¬ 
flower, spinach, celery, lettuce, legumes, and lirown bread 
sparingly, sour fruits, and occ«i>iionaily an egg. Gluten 
porridge, bread, and biscuits may be used. Flesh meats 
arc best avoided. 

Talio wutor either very freely, five or ‘six pints fi day. 
or less than one pint. A moderate quantity of water is 
likely to increase flesh. 

Electric light baths, Turki.sh and Russian baths, hot 
packs, with a pint of hot water to drink at tlie same time, 
are helpful in reducing flesh. 

But exorcise must not be noglocted if the cure is to be 

# 

successful. Light gymnastics, •walking, easy cycling in 
some cases, riding, golf, and tennis may be recommended. 
Walking is prrhapsftho best all-round cxei'ciso^ and cannot 
be loo commouJed for obeso patients. Of course, 

it and other exercises nmst always he taken in moclora- 
tion. Overdoing might be dangerous, by producing a 
strai^on tho heart. Tho latter organ is usually N\<!ak iu 
patients afflicted with obesity. 
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DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 

The fikiiT, in common with other organs of the body, 
is snbject to 4 a number of diseases, which take rarious 
forms, ftomctiinos involving the sweat glands, at other 
limos the hair, or the surfaco layers of the skin. We 
can only considor a few of the more important ones. 


Pimples and Boils. 

% 

^ Both pimples nnd boils are a local inllainmation of the 
skin or of deeper tissues. There arc redness, pain, an<] 
swelling. Tlio cause is infection with gerinK, which 
produoo pus or lualtor. The germs enter fi'om without, 
through some abrasion of the skin, or possibly, by way 
of a sweat gland or hair pocket. * 

If the blood wore in a healthy state, the germs would 
doubtless be destroyed beforo they could bring about the 
destruction of tissue. It is noticeable tliat people in good 
health rarely, if ever, suffer from these afQictions. 

A pimple may he regarded as a small boil, and the 
latter as a large pimple. The difforonce is only one of 
degree. 

The Treatment. 


Treat locally by the applicution of heat or poultices to 
bring tlio boil to a bead. As soon as there is evidence of 
matter present, lanco deeply with a sharp, clean knife, 
or, bettor still, have your physician do it. Then cleanse 
well with bydrozono or some other mild disiefoctant, and 
dross with a piece of clean lint and a bandage. VRemember 
that the discliargo is highly infectious. 

Local treatment is not required for pimples, as a rule, 
except bathing and cleansing the skin with a mild 

The general health should always receive atteniton* 
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A ooarfto of tonic troatmont anti baths at a sanitarinm or 
hydropathic ofitablishnirnt to bo rocoinnuMjdrd. Adopt 
a simple, nonrishing diet, with nbundaneo of truit, and got 
ont-of-doors in the fresh air us nmeh as possible. 

JVhaf to Do for Hives* 

As a rule no local tivatment is required, but the diet 
must rocoivc attiMilion, for here probably lies the cause of 
the attach. Avoid c\ervthing that disasroos yon. 

Be most al>sieTnious for a time,* and tnl<o a course of baths. 
Bathing lla^ airocfed paxt with a saturated solution of 
common \vashing soda will lohevi' fbe itching. Drinlt 
water Crooly. Use oncmula if in^tossary. 

Warts and Corns* 

Corns arc produced by pressure und irritation caused 
by tight or ill fitting boots, and thc^v often becomo very 
I)aiiiful. Discard or alter Ibe ofTomling boot at once, so 
as to romovfi the pressure from the corn. Baiho Ibp feet 
alternately in hot and cold water five or six times, both 
morning and evening. If necessarj', call a physician to 
remove the growth. • 

Tlio appearain'o, and oftentimes the diKappearanee, 
of W’arls cannot bo neeounted foi*. Tn most cases (hey 
may be rcDn>ved by j^ainting willi strong mincial acids, 
or the use of the knife in the bands of a medical in;uv. 

A drachm of salicylic acid in an ounce of collodion is 
often recommended* This solution may be painted on the 
com or war^daily until the oiTonding growth is destroyed. 
See that tile rnedicino does not reach tbo healthy skin. 


Lice, or Pediculosis* 

Vrid the hoir of lit-p, shanii)oo lhi» s<-ulp wpll willi 
(sarbolif; or Broon Boop, tbnn dry <';n-cfnll.v iind orimb 
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with a fiuo comb. Repeat the process in tlie course of 
two or three days. In children it is sometimes necessary 
to cut the* hair quite close to the scalp. The scalp 
should be thoroughly cleansed with soap and soft warm 
vvater about mice a'week, and oftenor if necessary. A 
little ammonia will soften hard water. 

Ring- Worm4 

This is also a parasitic disease <if the scalp that re¬ 
quires thorongl) and persistent troatiuent. It is highly 
infectious; hence the patient should have his own towels, 
and Hlecp alone. 

% ^ 

Tho signs of ring-worm consist of scaly, elevated 
patches of tljo scalp whore tho hairs aro dry, brjt(l<‘, and 
broken. Cut tho hair closo to tho scalp in the affected 
parts. After removing tlie loose scales and hair, wash 
well with green or carbolic soup and soft water, A 
increnry and sulphur ointinenl, which can bo obtained 
from any clnunist, may bo applied {o tho affected areas. 
Use tonic measures to improve tho general health. 

Ring-worm may affect any part of tho body, nnd can 
always bo treated as directed above. 

Scabies, or Itch, 

This, too, is due to a parasite, which burrows in the 
skin, producing intense itching. It is contagious, and is 
contracted from somoono similarly affected. There is an 
ernption of small, pimplo-lilco bodies which contain matter. 

Cleanse tho ufTected part with green sd^p, and then 
rub in an ointment containing sulphur or nai^hthol. 

Eczerm, 

Of all skin diseases thi^ is the tnnst common. fS^.akes 
many forms, some of which are difficult to distinguish. 
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Eczema is more of a constitutional than a local 
disease, lienee local treatment will rarely produce a 
permanent cure. General tonic troatnicnt, ^ood feeding, 
exercise, and an out-of'door life are iiidicated- 

Eczenm is an inHanimation of the skin vrhicli is not 
contagious. There is redness and slight olovation of the 
affected areas. Matter may form and discharge, or de¬ 
velop into scales and (‘rusts. There is more or less itching, 
sometimes intense niul ejiuost unl>carul)le. 

Eczema is coinmoti at alT times, from birth to old 
nge. It is nsunliy nssocisited with pliysical dcliility, 
disorders of digestion, niueniia, rlieumatism, or gout. 
External irritants, like c\posuro to cold or heat, strong 
Boaps, rough underwear, etc., may oxcilo an attfick. 

Th(!rc'aro many forms of the discavse, such as dry or 
moist eczema, tho milk crust of Iho infant, baker's itch, 
and various other occupation eruptions. 

The Treatment. ^ 

Persistent treatment and good hygiene will usually 
bring relief, although it is a very obstinate disoaso to deal 
with. 

Improve the general health, as already indicated, and 
follow a tonic course of treatment. Regnluto the diet so 
as to improve digestion, and keep the bowels o))en. If the 
patient is goaty or rbeunoatic, treat those diseases. 'Avoid 
everything that might iriitate the skin, and so prolong the 
inflammation. Zihe ointment and carbolic lotions will 
relieve thatching, also alkaline baths. 

The dry scales should bo removed by soap and warm, 
soft water before applying the local remedies. Ointments 
of y^orcin, salicylic acid, and tar are useful at times. 

Plain zino ointtneot frequently gives satisfactory results. 

20 
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*Rrnu)vo all sources of iriitation, an<l use oat men! or 
hmn water iii washing iUo affected part. 

Aaie. 


Roflnoss of ihii skin, entargement of the superficial 
vessels, with new growth of tissue, arc the signs of 
rosacea. The fae<^ is usually tho seat of Iho erup¬ 
tion, and tijo (lisliguroincnt is often very annoying. 

Soiuo of tho onuses which faVour ju'iie arc indigestion, 
Moor nu< rilioii, exposure to boat or cold, iutomptuauce, and 
female disorders. 

Acne is also an obstinate disease to treat ; but unless 
tlioro is considoralile overgrowth of the skin, a successful 
ciin^ may be ONpc'ctcd. 

Ointments of sulphur and mercury hhonid t>e ap)>liod 
locally. Electrolysis is rocommonded to destroy the 


enlurgcHl blood-vessels. 


Tlu^ diet bhoiild receive attention, 


and <^aroful hygiene he foliowecl. 


PsorUsis. 


This is an iiillaiuiiialiou of the skin which is awn more 
chronic than oi zeina. Psoriasis is distinguished by round 
patciies of skin covered by thin, i>early'WluLe scales, 
whuh are sharply limited from the surrounding skin. 
It may idtiiclc i>eoplo in apparently good health as well as 
those who are debilitated. Like eczema, it is often 
associated with gout or rheumatism. 

c 

^Vhe^o necessary, improve the general lica^^. Electric 
light baths and alkali no batlis are hclx>fiil. \The scales 
and crusts should be removed, and an ointment of 
ichthyol, lar, icsorcin, chrysarobin, or sulphur rubbod into 
the affected parts. \ 

The follosving preparation may bo useful: 
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Acid, chrysophanic., gr. xv.; 

Adipis hoDzoat.^ - oz. ii/ 

Apply locally. 

Cancer of the Skin. 

Cancer usually roinoB after the ago of forty. Heredity 
Ib bolioved to exert considerable influence. IrrifaLiou of 
thoalTccted part a)>|)ears to be an important factor. This 
irritation may bo duo to K brol^u lootb» a clay pipe, stays, 
or an injury. • 

As soon as siispccled, conKult a surgeon, so as to 
undergo an early operation if JUlvisabJe. If all the 
cancerous tissue is removed* tim outbiok is (avo\iral)le. 
Otherwise a rccurrcnico is sure to take pKice, and a second, 
or cvoi a\hird operation may l>e ro<iuiro<i. 

FEVERS AND THEIR TREATMENT. 

Fever is characterised by ;v rise of temperatur^. In 
health the tomperaturo of iho body is very constant, and 
stands at 98.0^ Fahrenheit nvIumi taken in the mouth. A 
rise of only two degrees produces a mild fever, wliilc n 
temperature of to 105is a high fever and dangerous. 
The rise in temperature is accompanied by a rapid pulse 
and rai>id breathing. There is an increuso of waste 
formation in the body and, at the same time, the elitnina' 
tivo organs act sluggishly. 

The fever is really a flro, the body seeking in this way 
to got rid oypoisonons wastes winch liavo probably been 
accumulating for somo time. 

The Eruption. 

M/t fevers are accoraponiod by a churacteristic erup¬ 
tion on the skin, which may vary according to tho severity 
of the attack. 
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It is curious to note that fevers usually confer a sort of 
immunity. A im'son who has had one attack is not likely 
to have another. This is particularly true of mumps, 
typhus fovpi*, s<*arletipa, smallpox,and measles. But there 
are exceptions, persons having been known to suffer from 
two or three attacks of measles. 

Fevers Are InfecHovs. 

Scarlet fever, whoopirijt (^oujth, measles, mumps, ('tc., 
{ire catching, and it is necessary lo isolate the patient in 
order to prevent the disease from spreatling. Should this 
not bo ca rried out, and a number of pcox^ic take the fever, 
it is called an epidemic. 

The death-rate varies according lo tlie severity of the 
particular epideiuii*, and the susc(!ptihility of tbh ]>ationts. 

Treatment of Fevers. 

If the patient is to be treated at borne, select a quiet, 
pleawint, woll \eniilatod room at the top of the house, 
)mcl renioYo nil but the necessary furniture. It is best to 
send the i)aticnt to the fever hospital if proi)er facilities 
for nursing are not at baud. 

Put the iiationt to bed, suid give absolute rest. Adopt 
a fluid diet, and encourage the patient to drink freely of 
pure, S(jft water. 

S\inngc the body with cool or cold water or dilute 
alcohol, and dry gentb*. See that plenty of fresh air is 
constantly supplied. This precaution ;s of the utmost im¬ 
portance to a good recovery. Ni 

To lower the terni>eraturts give cold applicVtions, such 
as the cold sponge or wet hand rub, also cold compresses, 
cold packs, and cool sits or full baths. 

Drugs are of questionable value for fevers, theVater 
treatment being much more Bati8factor>\ 
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A brief time— a few }ioiir^ lo a week or longer inter 
venes between the time of exposure and tbe development 
of the disease. In medical language Ibis is known as the 
incubation period^ and it is fairly cousLant for the various 
levers. 

MeasUs. 


This is perhaps the most coininon of the eruptive 
fevers. Jt is a c<iidagious caturrh of the resx)iiatory 
passages, accuinx)anie(i by a mild fever, and u rose*red 
eruption of the skin. (kitiCrrh of the stomach and 
intestines may also bo x)resent. * 

The incubation period of measles is about two weeks. 
Then Iho Byni})toins comiueiico with a feeling of chilli* 
noss, acute cataiTh of tbe nose, cough, and bl(^opiness. 
The fove,r rises to 102 or 108 degrees, and may cause 
anxiety. The eruption appears on the face about the 
fourth day, and, after sproadhig over tho body, disai»pears 
in about three days. ConvalA^cenco goes on rapidly 
unless there is a relapse. ^ # 

Isolate the patient at once, and provide good nursing, 
iRestrict tlic diet. Daidcen the room to protect tbo cy<'s, 
which are at times severely afTected. Cold sj>onging gives 
great relief. Cleanse the bowels by the use of euemata. 


Whooping Cough* 

Tbe cbaroicterislie burk is stilbcient to identify this 
prevalent disease. Isolation is recjuired, for whooping 
cough is very ca^tching. There is catarjii of tbe throat, 
and a dj^inctivo whooping cough, which cumes in 
paroxysiA. Children arc most frequently aitected, but 
adults do not always escape. 

.^out all the treatment required is good nursing and a 
lignt but nourishing diet. Tonic treatmeut favours au 
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oarly roc a very. Plou<y of fivsh jur is iinporl;tnt. Dress 
Uio warmly. In mild cjusos it is not always ncc^es- 

siiry to cronfiiid tlio patieut to bod. Tbis question should 

I 

1)0 deoidod hy Ibo at tending physician. 

• Mamps^ 

The swrlliug of tlio glands on one or both sides of the 
face presets Is a striliing appoarauro not soon forputten. 
Children aro most susceptible, but the disease is con- 
tagiouR to all who have not had it. 

• Mumps, after an incubation i>oriod of one or two 
weeks, begins with a sensation of chilliness, general dis- 
com fori, anil a liglit fever. TIjo swelling begujH on one 
side, the other being affected latc'r, or escaping (•nlirely. 
'I'here is conHideruble pain, especially on moving the jaw. 

I 

Tlie fever and swelling only last about live or bix days 
in faviiurablo cas«»s. 

Ih^st in bed, witli a^liglil diet and good nursing, are 
all that is usually required. Cool sponging relieves the 
lover, uiid is very ref resiling. 

ScarUiind. 

The scarlet rash, which appears on the first or second 
day, accounts for the name. It is also known as head el 
fever. It is au acute disease, ami very contagious. The 
fewer os sc\'(u e, and is lurcouipaiiied by sorenohs of the 
tliroat. Iiiflaiiunation of one or huiU kidneys may occur. 

Children are especially predisposed,,.though anyone is 
liable to attack wdio has not already had th^^vei\ 

TTte Symptoms* 

Tlie period of incubation varies greatly, runninji from 
QUO to seven days. Then the fever b<*gius with a cbih or 
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siekn(^fts of the 8toni<acb. RwallowinK painful and dilTj- 
cult. Tho ton^jiin in eoiitod, but lator, sif((»r the roatiny 
tlisaiH)eara, it is of a strawberry C(»Ionr. lii a sliorl time 
Lho fin er reiudics 10 W or 10f5^» I ho puUe anil bmitbint^ 
am raiud, ajipotito is If>sl>.thf‘ro is poustiputioiu and the 
urine is dark uiul scanty. The patient usually sufferw 
from a severe headache* and oeiusionally be nray ha>'(* 
convulsions. 

In mild forms, the ^utlook is favounible: in othiu' 
cases the doatb-iuto is often ^biuh. 

77ie Treatment 

The troatinont should bo undm* lho diruetinn of a 
physician. If at lionie, keeji lln^ patient ijuudj ju bed 
with good nursing and a iiplit li<piid <het. Cool sponges 
witli oil rubs arc good inousuius to cuipluy. Some recoin- 
mend rubbing of the body with olive lul (»rco(*oanut butter 
several times a day. Eneourjige tlio patient to drink water 
freely. Fi uit juices, especially leTnomulc.uud orangeade* 
may be taken fri'oly. 

For a high fever, eohl packs, cold enoinata, and gradu- 
uled cold baths are iidvisoij. 


DiphiherU^ 

This disease requires the attention of a skilful idiysi- 
cian. (^liildreti arc most frequently the victims. 5)i|)h- 
thcrin is a germ disease of tlio throat, with eonstitutionii l 
syiniitoins, iwid is •very contagious. After an ineubalion 
period of fiom two to ten days, tho patient is taken with 
chills, fe^r, and a very sore throat. Tlio pulse* is rapid, 
breathing increased, tho bowels constipated, and urine 
scan^ There is difticnlty in swallov ing and a greyish- 
white membrane covcivs the tliroat. 
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Afti^r a duration of a week to a fortnight, convales* 
cence taK(*s 2 >lacc. 

The Tredtmeni of Diphtheria. 

Isolation, witli a plain nutritious diet, tonic treat* 
ment, and careful nursing are in order. If there is 
danger of the swelling of the throat interfering with 
hreathing» give the patient waian, inoistonod air to breatlns 
by means of a Rtoara inhaler or ft roll of paper attaehod to 
the spout of a tea-kettle, taking care to prevent burning. 

Use peroxide of hydrogen or Listen no to swab the 

tlu'oat and rinso Uio numth. Wuriu baths« tepid and 

cool sponges, oil rubs, foiacntations to the lliroat, and 

the inhalation of lu>t vapour arc usually tlie best measures 

to adopt. ‘ 

Typhoid Fever. 

Perhaps a moro conunon name for this disease i\ 
enteric fever. It is a germ disojtsc, and is accompauied 
by a roHO rash, usually conQned to the abdomen. It 
attacks aclults more often tban children. The infection 
is usually cariied in ilio water or milk. Boiling would 
render these articles safe. 

The 2 >criod of incubation is two weeks or longer, after 
which the fove • b(*gins, rising rather gnrdually to 104*^ 
or 1()S®. The duration of tlie disease is variable, but 
usually falls within three to six w'ceks. There is marked 
prostration, the patient beenming very weak. The abdo¬ 
men bocomoH tender and distended with g^. There is 
also diarrhcea us a rule. ^ 

The patient suffers from headache, delirium, and 
stupor. On recovery it is a common thing to h)se the 
hair, und the patient is likely to be very anmur^^ and 
weak, both physically and menially, for a time. 
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Treatment of Enteric Fe^oer. 

Tlun’O be absolute rest in bnl, bed-pan 

bbould bo used. Since ihe disoliargos from the bowels 
itro the chief source of infection, they should always be 
carefully disinfected, and thus renderod harmless. 

Give a mild, fluid diet. Milk ia recoiunicnded, and 
from one to two ijuarts may bo takc^n each day at in¬ 
tervals of two hours. Kounu.s.s and junket are also roeom- 
mended. Water juay be taken freely. Small iJellels of* 
ice allowed to molt in the moutli are voj'y refi^sliing. ^ 

To control the fever, yivo cold sponges, packs, and 
graduated* baths. Cliook bU*<Hliiig by ai>plying an ice 
bug to tiic ubdoiiien. After convalosccm^c, a trip to the 
country or seaside is helpful in restoring strength. 

The diet is perhaps the most ini|H)riant consideration, 
especially in tlie early stages of h*covcry. Q’bon the 
appetite becomes ravenous, and the patient finds it dilh- 
cull to control himself. One inust reniomb(*r that the • 
walls of the bowels arc exceedingly weak ufUT the in- 
flamiuation, and solid food in any form, no mattoi* liow 
wholesome, is likely to cause a relapse or, worse still, ii 
perforation, which may lead to a fatal issue. Henco itf 
is very important to he firm with the patient, and restrict 
the eating until all danger is past. 

Cktekenpox. 

Unfortunately, siuallpox is occasionally confused with 
chickcnpo^iutl riro versa^ because of the similarity of 
the rash^n the early stages. Unlike smalltwx, it is a 
mild fever, and rarelj' causes death. Tlic jieriod of in- 
cuba^u lasts one or two weeks, wbon the i)atient is 
laki'u with a light fever, and is souu covered with a 
vesicular rash, which may come in successive crops 
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(luring tlie first few days. There is little distress nr 
.ullering. After a ^oek, or very often less, the fever 
usually disappears, and tlie patient soon makes a com- 
pie to recovery. 

Ite^t and a restricted diet, with good nursing, are the 
essentials. 

Smallpox. 

For centuries sinaII|)ox has be(ui looked upon as one 
of tlio great scourges of hiuiuinlshid. It is a iMirticularly 
loathsDino disease. The KoYTering is nmst intense, cspeci* 
ally at the height of I he <*rijption, when the pustules uro 
forming. Smallpox is an inteusely coutagious disease, and 
uiilei*;s protocU'd by vacemution, old and young are liable to 
iittuck. ICven vaccination is by no in onus a perfect pro¬ 
tection, but oxiK*rieuce goes to show that vaccinated 
persons are loss liable to the disease in proportion to 
the shortness of tlurtnierval bincovaccination, and further, 
if attacked, fliat they sulTer less and are much more likely 
to r(‘cV)ver than*is nn iirivaccinatiHl |person. 

The Symptoms of Smallpox. 

The period of incubation is aliout two weeks, after 
which tljo patient is seized with a severe chill, vomiting, 
and pain in the iower buek. The tempera tme rises cpiicldy 
to 104^ or The eruption follows on the tlnrd or 

fourth day, beginning with small red spots on the face 
and wrists. These are cdKiruetrrlsiHl by a hard, shotty 
feel. The rash spreads over the hody;*lhc imstules sw'cll 
uud fill with (luid, wliieli is iurntHl into pus an ^discharged 
over the skin, forming disgusting sores, and lut^, patches 
of scales. 

Further symptoms arc rapid action of the bea^ and 
lungs, scanty urine, and coustipalod bowels. 
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But liUlo can l>c oxj)cc*l<‘d of driigH in the trentment 
of smallpox. It is of tlic groatiinportauco tu use all 
reasonable moans of preventing a spread of the malady. 
Isolato the patient completely, put him on a milt! fruit 
diet, and see that ho is well looked after and nursed. 
Give water and leiiionmlo frwly. 

To prevent pitting, as far as it is possible t-o do so. 
darken the room and ('vvor e\]K)s(‘d parts cloths 

which have been soaked in earladie water. Cleantfe the 
mouth and throat with i>eroxi(lo of h\<li*ogon or Iiistcviuo. 
Bathe tbo eyes in lioraoie acid water. Cold packs and 
(uvlhs are recommended for higli fever. Cold spougos 
and wet hand ruh.s are also Itenefieial. 

In \a(?cination it is essential to nsc only pure, ficsh 
virus and observe strict cleanliness,* otherwise infoctiou 
may take place and harm be done. 

Erysipelas, or St Anthony Fire* 

This is au acute, oonlagious inllamination of the skin, 
accompanied by fover. The fae<‘, osyjociaily in llie region 
of the n<)S(s is the usual scat of Mm disease. TIjo lm> 
mediate canso is a pus nnerobe, w’iiich gains enl ranee 
to the deeper luyors of tin* skin and producers a severe 
iuflauunatioD, wiiich in some cases loads to the forma* 
tion of abscesses and the discharge of matter. Tlio*skin 
takes on a crimson-rod colour, and bceouios swollen and 
bard. There is buyiing pain, and Mie uj)utTectod part of 
the face bef^uw^ very unnatural, and pits uii pressure. 

The pE^ent must be isolated, put to bed, and given a 
light, nourishing diet. Oik>u the bowels with a warm 
soap ma. Moist compresses, ^Yrung out of a saturated 
solution of boracic acid, may bo applied to tlie affected 
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piui k) prevent spveadiDg. A phybician bhould always 
bo calkul in. 

RhtunuHc Fever* 

Tills is u!i inilauiKiatioD of llio joints, accompanied by 
an in egular tcNcr. The licai't is often involved, and organic 
disease of tite vulvob may jcbull. Al(*oliolibin and exposure 
to cold and \s<‘t ju*e |irodisix)sing causes. The ligaments 
and niornbrahes of tlic lurgeu* jojnts aie inllatiied, swollen, 
and painful. The discsisc^ b{)reads quickly from joint to 
joint, but subsides in one joint bc^foro attacking another. 
Tbeie is moderate fever and considerable j>ain. The 
patient sweats freely, the perspiration being acid. Tbo 
duration is hulclinite, rouning from a few days to several 
weeks. , 

Put the patient to bod between blankets in an airy, 
cheerful room, and give a light Iluid diet, wdthont flesh 
food in any form, or tea or coffee. Encourage the patient 
to di^nk freely of w'ater or lemonade. Give soap cueruatato 
relieve tlio bowels. Fomentations and hot packs to the 
affc'cted joints will afford relief. Six>nge tlie body with 
tepid water to reinovo tlie sour sweat. The patient bhould 
bo under the caro of a physician. 

ALCOHOLIC AND OTHER INTOXICATIONS. 

An intoxication is a poisoning of the body by alcohol, 
opium, or other drugs, or by poisonous^ fooda The i^oison 
may bu taken in sliiuII quantities or medicinal doses ior 
years before producing much apiwirent ofTceV upon the 
body; or in larger amount, bringing on a BCNoro and 
sudden attack. The degree of tolerance of wlN^h the 
body is enpablo, is truly marvellous. But there is a 
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limit which, when rcnchcil, marks the breakdown of the 
human macdiinr. 

Alcoholism* 

Thn use of alcohol in any form is y>rotluctiNC' of harm 
to tho body. Alcoliol is a nervo poison. Its tondcaey is 
to shorten and deslioy life. Although the drinking of 
alcohol is im.^rcly a habit at first, in many crises it finally 
develops info adiso;is<' K'ttown an alcoholism, which thor* 

ouglily enslaves its victims, weakens the various brgatis 

% 

of tho body, and so becomes iho means of shortening life, 
and who nutking it most miserublo. 

As explained at qrcaler lengih elsewhere, alcohol is not 
a real food, bocmisc it do(‘S not add to the anionut of 
efficient ^nergy. On Hio contrary, it diminishes energy, 
and reduces animal heat. Tho leiuiwrary glow of warmth 
which ono feels on taking a glass of wliisky, is due, not to 
tho production of more heat, hut to tlie enlargement of the 
cutaneous vessels, and the rush of blood tn the skin.* But 
this is at tlio expense of the internal organs, and the con- 
RCiiucnees of such a diKtiirbaneo may be very serious, lead¬ 
ing in some cases to a chill of tho liver or kidneys. 

The charocterislie symptoms presented by a eon firmed 
drunkard arc so well known that wo need not mention 
them. 

Trczhnenl of Alcoholism. 

The most efficient treatment is to stop tho drinking 
and, at tlie same time, givo up tobacco, tea, and flesh 
foods. XJb it at once, and not gradually, the latter course 
only prolonging tlio discomfort and suffering. By also 
avoidji^g stimulating food, tlio body sooner acquires a 
more natural state, and perverted appetite is more quickly 
corrected* 
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The culd shower bath and apray, salt ylowp, mitten 
frictions, neutral and tepid baths, electricity, and massage, 
are all helj)fiil in overcoming the pernicious habit and its 
conscquencoB. If the In^art is weak, it is well to consult a 
))]iysiciau. 

77te Morphine and Cocaine Habits. 

Morphine and opium have l)eon used for scores of years 
to dpiulen the nerves, and cover up pain and discomfort. 
For chntnries tho Cliiucso and other Orientals havo smoked 

I 

opiuiH. uso of murjihino, wJucli is proparc^l from 

opiiiin« lias iimroasrd cnorniously, iiiiti) inorpl/iDO fieuds'^ 
aro by no moans vincomnion. 

(loc,;u?io, too, lias its dovutoos, and is rc'sponsihle for 
inuc}i sufToring oml ujisory. It is wo)l nigh itn^osf^l)do to 
give lip either haliit* williout medical assibtauoc or coio 
hncment iu an institution. A emtrso of tonic baths, 
massago, physical culture, and an outdoor life, witti plain, 
non-^tiinulatintf food, aro the proper means to employ. 

Lead Poisoning* 

Painters, those engaged in the xnanofacturo of type, 
and utlicrs handling oj'ticles ujado of lead, are sub- 
jeet to clironic zoning of the systcMii. Absorption of 
lead is tlio cansc. Tbo nso oT water containing load 
produces tlio saiuo results. Tho lead taken into the 
system tends to destroy tho muscles, and produce inflam* 
jnation of ilio nerves. Prominent symptom^ro constipa¬ 
tion and diftosi ivo disturbances, bloodlessness, headaches, 
and x?aius iu the largo joints. Later, paralys^ develops, 
and there is serious brain disturbance. The wrist-drop is 
characteristic of chronic lead poisoning. 

If possible, change tho occupation, and if tho disease 
has not already progressed too far, tho symptoms will 
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gradually difiappcar. Sulidiur bath^ arc to be rocom* 
mended, also tlie electric light bath, bot joint pjiclis, 
fomentations to the abdomen, lialf trunk packs (lower 
trunk), electricity, and similar measures. Tbe diet should 
bo wholesome and nourishing. 

Arsenical Poisoning* 

This is also a trade (Jisease, and is only vt^et with in 
thobC who Injvo been arsemic works or^vlu're 

uisenic is ]>rcsent. The K.vinploins are somewhat similar 
to those oC loiui poisouitig, and inelnde hlondh^ssness, 
(Mujunation, i>liysi<*al weakness, and catarrh of llte slomacli 
and bowels. TJunv may oIm* be loss of hair aTul paralysis. 

To troat, lenunr* the (;miko and foUiiw tonic inoasuros 
similar to thoso recommended for lva<<t poisonJJig. 

Food Poisoning* 

In considering this subject wo shall see that the chi(>f 
source of poisoning ties in animal foods, such as oysters 
and shell-fish in general, tinned fish and meats, pork pics, 
sausages, and oilier medals. Various poisons, known as 
ptomaines, are the active agents in producing the sickness. 
Milk, cream, butter, and cheese may at times contain a 
poison called tyroloxirofiy which is also a ptomaine.. All 
these poisons arc exceedingly dangerous, and not infre¬ 
quently cause severe Illness and even death. 

Tho attadL comes on Hixm after eating the poisonous 
food, and/usually begins w'itli a severe sickness, and 
griping pain in tlio abdomen. Thcro is a sudden and 
Rovere^rostralion. Tho patient is nauseated luid vomits 
repeatedly. Diarrbcea is often prosoot, aud sometimes 
stupor and dcliriam. 
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fiivo topid water freely to wash out the stomach, 
and a full warm oneoia. A hot bath will roliovo the 
l)ain. Fomontati(jns to tho Rtoinach and boweU arc 
valiinhle. A physician should bo called at once, as delay 
may bring scrions conKei]ucDCCS. 

Tlio best and only sure euro in these cases is pre* 
vontioii. Oysters, coelclcs, and all sbcll-fisb should not 
be used as food. Tl^oy cun only please a perverted 
appolKe. They nr<! scavengers ‘of Ihc ocean, and often 
feed on the refuse of jowiis and cities. Oysters, ns well 
as other KboIMlsh, liuve on numerous occasions been the 
means of spreading tyi»hoid fever, through coatamination 
o( the bods by S4*wage. 

CHILDREN'S DISEASES. 

Some of the disorders trouted in tho section devoted 
to fevers miglit bo counted as children’s diseases; but 
there are othei^ discuses, sucli as rickets and croup, wliich 
aro pretty well confined to eliilclren, and tlmso wo will 
proceotl to consider. 

Drugs atul medicines should l>e avoided as much as 
possible in the treatment. Children are very susceptible 
to most drugs, and their delicnto organs aro easily upset 
and. injured. This is particularly true of the digestive 
organs. 

Another chapter is devoted to the feeding of infants; 
so we need not deal with that question h^e. But it is 
well to bear in mind that many of the mii^or illnesses 
of cbiUlhood aro associated, in one way or an6thor, with 
tho feeding. The mother's breast supplies the natural 
diet for the infant. Afterward give plain ana easily 
digested food at regular intervals and in proper quantity. 
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Rickets. 

Tho cbaraster!Stic sign of rickets is soflening of the 
bones. The causes are briefly, bafl hygiene and poor food- 
rteraember that rickets is a jirevcntabic disense, and it is 

I 

either through ignorance or neglect that a child beeomes 
weak and rickety. Prolonged nursing is another cause ol 
rickets. 

nickels is usually nuuiifesled bctwcon the sixth and 
eighteenth inonlhs. The v.hioi signs uro softening pf the 
bones, weakness of the inusch's, “ pol•holly*’ with digestive 
disturbances, and atnomuu On account of the failure of 
the bones fo (lovcloj) properi.x, both dentition and walking 
are delayed, anti the opening in IIjo skull, just abuse tho 
forehead (anterior funtanello), fails to close at the proper 
time. The child is also rnoit^ liahio to pulmonary diseases, 
such as bronchitis ntid pneumonia, 21 nd may be subject to 
convulsions. 

For treatment, semi the c.hiM to tho country, if 
possible, where it can have fresh nir in abundance, with 
pure milk, cream, and other wholesome food. Mt'dicijio 
is rarely required. New nnlk is preferable to cod liver 
oil, besides being much more palatable. 

Felse Croap. 

There is a mild cu^tarrh of tho hirynx or voice-box, 
accompanied by spasms of difnciilt breathing, which 
usually coniv on at night. First, there is a rough, 
croupous breathing; then suddenly respiration stops, 
and the '^jliild becomes black in the face; in a few 
momeats the croupous breathing returna. The child is 
usua* ^ quite comfortable in the daytime. 

Apply heat in the form of a foinontatioii or rubber hot 

21 
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wator boUlo to tlio nock. Give hot, moist air to bjoatlio. 
If Jid heat is available, bold a bottle of siiudliiig salts to 
(iio nose, or brini^ on vomiting by ticdclin^* llic tbioat. 

tbo ebild with <*.old waUa* I wo or throe times 
a djiy is recoinnuuiilcil as iirovontitivo Iroatinont. 

True or Membranous Croup. 

This is iiiiicb more <]mi«oroiis tluiu tlio fnlso vnrii'ty; 
but, fortunately, it is iniicb inoro rarely met with. A^Min 
/hero are Hpasins wiiitdi slop bi*<^ntliin^, inlbuninalioii of 
tlio voie('-or; 4 aiu and a bar.sb, bartin^' cough. 

Vigorous measures arc miuire<l in (routing^true croup, 
or tln^ outcome may bo (juickly fatal. Siaul for a suryuon 
at once. Tlien givo the child liot air fo brcailu'. A 
simple apparatus is a toadvottlc of boiling wal<u*'an<l a roll 
of paj>or througli which fo breatlic tb(‘ moist air. Take 
care not to luii n the child by the steam. A lomeutatioii 
a.ppli<‘<l to the neck, or sipping hot water, may prove 
rffeclive. If lliese measures do not give icdiof, an opera- 
lioti shoulii be perforinod to prevtmt sufro<*ation. 

St VHus ^ Dance^ 

Girls ai’C more susceptiblo to Ibis diseiuse than boys, 
ami it is imist common between tbo ages of five and 
lit teen. The diseaM^ is manir('st<‘d by jerky movements of 
the limbs and tlie muscles of tlio face, usually coQi-ned to 
one skIo of the body. E.M'ileimmt of uuy kind aggravates 
t he symiit oms. Tbci e is also considerable weakness, 
with more or loss men la I did ness. ^ 

With good hygienic treatment the majority recover. 
There must becomph'to rest fiom both manual andi^mcntal 
work. Stop all sehool stmlies, and Bend the child to the 
CONutiy or Heaside for rest unO recreation. A plain, bub 
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lihoial diot, with abundance of fruit, if< desirable. The 
betU iiud sitfciug-roonift should be Ktintiy and well voTiti- 
latcd. In extreu'e eases it bm)ines uofosstwy (o feed the 

patient Ixtuuso of liis inaluhty lo control )iis nujscles. 

# 

Cholera Infantum and Summer Diarrhcta. 

Dillrvlurn, lU'arly always due to errors of diet, is tlie 
caus<' of ninny deatiis among iubbuts and children. 

T!ier(* is (constant yoiniUug (»f a sour fbiid, and violent 
purging, with offensive sloofs of a <lark or grcuuiif^h <*ol<iur. 
Pro.stration is rapid and severe. Thci*o is iiiucli wusfing. 
tlie Hi<in Rets pale luid wrinkled, and the eyes hollow, aud 
is also moK? or less feN4‘r. 

Fulloncmnla lo cleanse Itu^ howeds, a stoinach wiisli, 
starvation for a day, takinR nollung hut \v;it(*r ; and then 
hegiiining with harli'y water -thoiie are tlu' measures lliati 
will r<'iievo most crises. 

Rueourago tlu^ cinhl to drink \Yater fri'ol.w Slorilisod 
milk, whey, kouini.ss (muealcohulic*)) i>hun rgR-4ujg, roul 
thin gluten gruel may l>o used. Foinenlal ions to (he 
abdomen, lint abdoininal inieks, soa|i oiHumila. and liot 
water to ilrink will Ri\o ndief. Dut tlH‘ child lo h^’d. 
Being on th<5 feet and running uIkmiL will juidong ilii' 
illn<‘ss and aggravate. Iho synij>toms. Be eiirefill not to 
overfeed. This of itself may bring on an attack. 

Worms* 

Through the^iise of impurt! water, improperly eleanscvl 
salads, ai^ poorly cootesl food, children often R(.‘t worms. 
Threadworms are the^ most common. They nioasure 
from ono-ciglith to otio-half of an inch in Icngih, and are 
fo^d in the nTtiim near tho opening. H(‘ro they arc 
productive of much diBlrcss by causiuR itching and great 
irritation. 
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To got rifl of the thread-worms^ cleanse the bowel with 
a 6oap enoiDa» »nd then a salt or quassia enema. For the 
former, take one teaspoonful of salt to four ounces of 
water. To prepare the quassia, steep a handful of the 
chips in a pint of water, or half a pound of chips to a 
gallon of water. Repeat once or twice on successive clays 
to insure succors. Camphor ointment (ono drachm of 
powdered camphor to an ounce of Taseline) applied ex- 
t'cmally will relievo the itching. • 

i 

4 Round Worms. 

These worms are much larger thau thread-worms, and 
closely resemble earth-worms except that thcy'are pale 
instead of rod in colour. They may ho found in the 
stomach or bowels, and give riso iro much irritation. 

Although well-fed, the cliild is always hungry anc^ looks 

• 

starved. Nervous symptoms develop as well as digestive 
disorders. The worms are sometifnes veunited, and have 

4 

hcen kn/iwn to crawl out of the noso or mouth when the 

$ 

child is ntjloop. 

To diive out tbeso worms and also tape-worms, medi¬ 
cine is required, and this should alwnys be proscribed by 
(lie family ]>hysician. Also atlopt tonic measures to build 
up the general health. 

Colic^ 

This is characterised by a severe, griping pain in the 
abdomen, and is often duo to constipation. Fomenta¬ 
tions or dry heat afford quick relief. , Give full warm 
enemata to clear the bowels, and . plenty of water to 
drink. Also take pains to regulate the diet. 

ScrofaU. 

This is also known as tubercular glands. The gl^adp 
of tho neck are usually affected. They swell up and 
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become tender to pressure. There is geiionil d(’])ilit\ 
and lowei'od vitality. The patient is'poorly nourisbed, 
and feels languid, weak, and tired. 

Send the patient to the country for pure air and 
good, nourishing food. Give friut freely. Regulate the 
bowels by means of a simplo diet. Prescribe an outdoor 
life and a course of tonic treatment, including massage. 
Dy thus improving the genera) health, the disease will 
be gradually driven put of the system. If the glands 
break down utid discharge', it may be necessa)»y to call 
a surgeon and have them removed. Indeed, it is biftter 
to have; the glands lanced or removed before they break 
open spontaneously. This will prevent the unsightly 
scars that are likely to result otherwise. 

Convalsions. 

# 

Children are much more susceptible to (convulsions 
than older people. An athiek of indigestion, growing 

Lecth, worms, a fit of temper, and a nuiubei' of other 

» * 

causes may bring on au attack. 

When the child is taken with a fit, send for the 

doctor, and in tbo meantime, give a hut bath. This 

« 

will usually alTord relief. 

Bear in mind that convulsions may be of a more 
serious character, and indicate e|)ilopsy or bruin disease. 
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Hydrotherapy in the Home. 

'^IIE tfoatinent of disease by the use of 'vater in one 
* fonn nr anoLliiT is not n modoni discovery. Tlio 
Jiipaiioso, Chincsn, and otljer a'ocient nations liavo utilised 
watti- ill tills way for niaiiy nentririos. Tlio famous 
(Irccian pliysiciiui, LlipjMK-ralos, who lived nearly two 
tliousuiid years a«o, recoiiimciKled baths in the tiviitment 
of iiliysical iiilinents. However, for huiulrods of years 
during tlie Dark Atjes but little attention \mis piiiil lo the 
uso of water, and hydrolheraiiy almost becaiiie a lost art. 
I'riessnit?,, of Ciermauy, may be regarded as tlio fattier of 
modern hydrothera]iy. He was a simide peasant, who, 
lifio Sir /. siuie Newton, had learned the value of observa¬ 
tion. His early experience witli water as a reiiiedial 
agency reads uluiobt liko a romaucc. Later, Dr. \Vititci'- 
nitz, of Vienna, and otlicrs, took up the supposedly now 
Lrcatmout and developed il. Dr. Kellogg, of tbo Battle 
Creek Sauitariuui, was among tlio first to reduce water 
treatment to a seieiioc. He made a large number of care¬ 
ful scientific experiments, tlie results of whicli are given 
in bis admirable book, “ Rational Hydrotherapy.” 

( 

PHYSICS OF WATER. 

Water occurs in three distinct forms, solid, finii, and 
gaseous, and each form is more or less useful in the tnnt- 

meiit of various physical disorders. Ice is used 
(32C) 
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If fj(^roth('ra pt/ i n i he ffomc. 



Oxternally as a tonic, aiui iiMrrnally to rchovo nausea and 
s’oiDitiiig. is used for halhs, compresses, packs, 

oueiuata, <‘lf. Sleaiu is rarely, if ovrj*, used directly; but 
the vaiaair wliich condenses m'Immi steam is cooled, is 
utiliM.‘d ill gi\ing J^iissiun or vapour l^atlis. 


Properties of WMer^ 


TIu' two yicat and all iniporlant properties of water 
arc (l) ils alahty to iibsorh ami give ulT heat, an.l (2,1 i(s 
))o\M‘r 1(1 cli>'vol\o luatler. • , 

A given tpiaotily of water is capable of absta hiug 
hOiit than anv oilier hnown Mibslanco, and ciniseijiientl.v*, 
it is iiLuie the standard of ^'ifpecilic heat/' and oilier 
things arc compared with it. 

^odv. sincr' it (tontaiiiH sih*!i a large pro[ic>rlir)n of 
water (about 70 J‘c'r (‘eiit.), also pos.vesses a Ingli spc'cifie 
liOttL”*!) compared with waU^r as ]. 


WMer z Uniwrs^il SotvenL 


Water is trnl.v a niiiveisal soivenit, ami tins is i>neof 
its most striking propeilies. To a groatc*r or Jess dr'gree. 
all things e<nijc umler the dissolving influence of vvitlm*. 
This solvent ]irnperty iinikes wal-’u* a defergent', thirt is. 
a I'lcansing ngmit. Ji cleanses everything, cleanst's 1 i1k‘ 
tiody, ind. only externally, hut; also internally. Wo slmll 
liavo more to say about its inlenial efTect in a later parn- 
gniph on \vat<‘r ilruiUing, 
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Wat''ir is only a fair eouductor of lieat, and not nearly 
as <dlicient in tins respect as the metal.*>. CojijK'r. for 
oxar;i)lc, is ono liimdreil times boiler as a conductor of 
heat. Water inuk<*s a relatively belhu conductor of elec* 
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li'iciLy, altliouyh liere ayain il is far iuferiur to copper. 
Water clcchio baths uiako a pleasant and oftentimes 
eClicient remedy in tlio treatment of certain nervous dis¬ 
orders and otJicr diseases. The galvanic and faradic 
currents are most frequently used for this purLX)se. 

Hot and Cold ReUlive Terms* 

Wc cannot say absolutely that one thing is cold and 
another thing hot. An article may feel cold when com* 
pared, with one object, uad Warm if compared with aiiuthor. 
Water at 5)0^ iVels ch^cidodly warm to the hand which Las 
jvjst been clipiicd in i<*c co]<l water, but cold to tlu> hand 
that has hc'Cii heh) in waWr iit 120” Hut uud cold, thuu, 
are luetely relative tenne. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS. ‘ 

% 

We shall emloavonr to deal with tlie ])hysiologicaI 
effects of the various procedures later as we describe 
iLemf but, ou Recount of lack of 
so briefly. 

The Reaction* 

A few words in explanation of what is called the 
reaction " will not be out of place here. Tlte reaction 
is nut a single physiological pbcuoiuenon, but ratlicr a 
comxdcx grouxi of such phonomena. 

Beactiou may bo briefly defined as the series of vital 
pbenomcini which follow the application of beat or cold 
to tho body. The reaction to cold applicatiVns is always 
most marked and characteristic. 

In a word, cold, through the reaction tha\ sets in, 
warms, while heat cools tho body. Nevertheless the 
immediate effect of all cold applications is to blai\h the 
skin and chill the body. When the reaction occurs, 
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UiG fiecoTidary efTocts are roali^ed; namely, dilatation of 
the cutaucouM vessels, causing a gluw of warmth. 

Results of Incomplete RcActicnp 

i 

To produce satisfactory results, the reaction must be 
quick and complete. Otbei^’isc, most unpleasant symp¬ 
toms may occur, such as giddiness, faiutness, nausea, 
ajid general weuJcncss. Tlio iinmcdialo chill is prolonged, 
the stiu roiuains cold wd pale, and moro or less de¬ 
pression follows. Tile finger-nails are blue, and 'often 
the lingers g(‘t quite numb and stilt with the cold, aiul 
cliilU creep up and d<;wii the Kpiuo. All this iiiilicaloa 
dourly that the body lias not sunicient vitality to react 
to the eoKh inaldng it iiecCbNary to resort to other and 
milder meuburob. 

Cl^sificdiion of Physiological Effects* 

The following classi deal ion uf the ellects ujion the 
liody of water apidicalions is uf mncs^ity exceecUngiy 
brief.— 

1.—Excitant and Tonic. 

A. QencraL E. Local. 

a . Pri in ary. a . PrJ uiary. 

L. ticcoudur^. 0. Secondai y. 

11.—SKDATJVii AN1> DKPUEtSSANT. 

A. Get^rcfL B. Local, 

a. Primui'y. a. Primary. 

h. Slbond*y. b. Secondary. 

BATHS* 

To ^ne M'ho has not made a special study of hydro- 
thoraijy, there is a suriuisingly largo variety of baths and 
other treatments, each v*iih its ui.]vantHges. Many of 
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these troatiiKMjts require special appliances aiul bkilfiil 
attenilani s, hnl a cunsiderablo unaibcr can be ^ivoii by the 
ink‘lli^ent aiaateiir in any ordiuaiy home. 

TTxe BAih-Rjom. 

I 

Kvc'i’i lionie ouglil to i>osscsb a bath-room of generous 
size. One measuring eight by teu feet %voukl answer very 
well. The room should be light, and well ventilated. Tl 
sliould <*on1iiin a full bath with hot and cold water suppl}^ 
a lavatory, a inovabto sitzMuh, a foot halli, and a tnassag(‘ 
•Lablo. It slioiild also l>o pro\i(leJ willi a cupboard fo)' 
towels, slieels, foniculation cloths and blankets, and 
sc\eral liot water pipes for drying the towels. A good 
bath thermometer is aiiollier re(|uisile. 

Sueli an oullit, wliile qnite iiiexpeusi\o, wilMie anq>le 
ioj' :UI orthnin y requu*eiiienls. 

The Temperature of the W^ter* 

Tlu» (dTecf.^ ot a hath of any kind deiJend hu'gciy upon 
the tejujieraliire of the >valcr. Tho folhjssing table of 
leinpeiatures Will be sullieieutly coniidctc for onr iinrpose: 

82 degrees Fabronheit uiid less, Fj'eozing. 

82 to r>() degI'C'Cs Fahrenheit, Very cold. 


.00 ■■ 

70 

Cold. 

70 “ 

HO 

Cool. 

HO ■' 

02 

... ... Tepid. 

02 “ 

1)7 

Neutral. 

07 “ 

102 

... 4 Warm. 

102 “ 

10 .-, 

Dot. 

K).j 


and above. Vckv hot. 


TVann and hot baths ui e more or less weakenii^. The 
neut ral bat h bas a mild tonic effect. Tepid, coot, mnl cold 
ha Ills givo inercased tonic effects as tlie tern pc' mi nro 
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dinnnif^]>e^, Butliinj? \n wator containing ire must he 
rcfr5C'r\0(l for tlie r(»l)l•^t. 

Tlio duration of ininior-I.ui also inlliirncos Uio offects 
derived from a bath. A very brief hot bath is really a 
tonic, bill, if ]irt»lnnged, it beeoines relaxing. Cold batlis 
should always be biief; otlierwise riiiscLief iuigbt result. 
A c <»ld plunge or dip is a powerful lonn*, ami luodaces 
most exlnlaratiiig results. 

The Fall or /mmersion Bath. ^ 

Tliis is one at ibo inoj>t coiuforlablo of balbs as fur a- 
positioii is eon 
cer lied. T li e 
patient lies on 
])is ba<*]< in^aa 
easy jjosition, 
and I'cdaNCs liis 
limbs ami mus- 
el(*s. Tins re- 

iaxatioii is es- 
scmtiul to llie Th« P«1. «r Imme«10B a^th. 

most favourable rt^sulls. The \vat(‘r should cover the 
chest, ;ui<l leaeli to the ebiii. In giving a }i<a, bath it is 
well to apidy a c«ild eonijiress to tlic lioad. A towel 
wrung out of eold water may be arranged in the fonn 
of a turban. Tbe duration ol llic^ liatli varies according 
to tlie temperature. ¥i\e iniinites is nsuallj'long enough 
for a hot hath. J\ wnrtn bath may occupy ten or fifteen 
minutes. 

On IcavijA a waini or liot bnth of any description, a 
cold appliiufion of sonic kind is ailvi^ablo. A cold spray, 
if availabl^gives an ex<‘oJl€nt Hnisliing touch ; but simpler 
means nmy be used ; such as a teiad or cold spuugc, a wet 
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liand rub, or a cold mittCD friction. These procedures are 
Cully described clhcwhoro in this chapter. 

Some form of electricity, such as the galvanic or 
faradic currents, may be giv/'n in connection with the 
water balli, the curront i>a,s.sing to tlie body Ihrouglj 
tho water. This is called a water electric bath, and makes 
a valuable treatment for certain forms of disease. 

The Neutral FuU (92"^ to 97*^.) 

The teinpeial uie of the water should bo about 97^ or 
9B'^ Fahr. In begin with, and afterward gradually lowered 
several deyn^es. As the ti?rrn neutral”.indicates, tlie 
water of siiidi bath should bo neither hot nor cold. Tlie 
bath iti pleasant, ]>roihicing in tho patient a feeling of com¬ 
fort and well being. The neutral bath nmy *bo prolonged 
almost inde(iiiitety when re<juitx^d, aud then becomes a 
coutiiiuouH balli. Such a bath is HomctiineB useful in 

treating severe and oxUnisive burns of the skin. 

« 

The ordihury neutral bath lasts from ten to thirty 
minutes, but it may be protouged to an hour, or even 
several hours wlieii desirable. It is an excellent means of 
relieving insomnia, and is effectual in treating hysteria, 
neurasthenia, anaemia, chlorosis, mild forms of insanity, 
and various other ills. 

. If electricity is administered with this bath, it is 
known as an electric neutral water both. The interrupted 
current is most frequcutly used. 

Oil ioaviug the bath tbo patient is w^l dried, and sent 
directly to bed if the bath is given for insomnia. 

Shallow Bath wHh Affusion. 

The leiiiiHMuture of tbo water is warm, imutral, or 
tepid, and tho ijuuntity is merely suflicient to cover the 
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thighs. The attemiaiit applies vigornns friction lo the 
back while r --- — -- 


pouring on 
the cold 
water. Fig. 
01 . 



■'5 



1 - 


1 

(I 


^V- 


7%e SUz or 

Hip B&ths. IL - jil 

]'’ort}ies« '\ .• 

hatlisii. sitz - 

tub is re- 
qnirc'd. The ^ 

bu t h TTiny Bh^llew Balh with Aflaaton to iho SpiAS. 

be liot, vfinn, noiitral. or any toiniHTatiiro ilosirod. The 

I 

boll sitz balh iR oftoTi indicalod for iuJlammatory disorders 
of {ho pelvir organs. 

A hot foot bath in usually given with sitz bnths. Pig. 02. 
The neutral silz bath is Riioilir in its efforts to the 
neutral full bath, but tnildrr. 


fU. 01 . Shallow Bath with Aflaalon to tho SpiAS. 



Tig. M. Bits Mtd ro9i BAth. 
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The nibbing? sitz is a to^hd or cool bath wbirh is ^ivcn 
with vigorous friction to tbo iinmci^sed parts of the body. 
It may occupy from one to five uiinutes, according to tbc? 
tcuii)eralnro of tlie \vat*cr. It is recom men tied for piles, 
constipation, and pelvic congestion. 



An electric 
siiz b;Uh nn^' 
also be utihstal. 

TRc Hoi Foot 

Bath. 

{wrr to 5 

to 20 miuLUes.) 

A veiy simple 
bufb, easy to 
administer, and 
efijcaciouR in its 
results, is ibc 
liot foot bath. 
It may be given 
in any room of 
the Louse. Pro¬ 
vide pionly of 
boiling vat or. 
(live tbo bath 
as hot as tlic 


patient will stand, and add inore^ hot ^’aior every few 
minutes. The patient may drink two or three glasses ol 


hot water or hot lemonade to advantage during the bath. 
Fig. 93. V 

Bathe the face and head with cold water, npply a 


cold compress to the bead. 


Ilavo a tcini>eraturo of 105^ 


Fahr. to begm wiib, and gradually increase to 115° or 
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120'^. Tf necessary, wrap tho p^lietil in a lilankcl to keep 
him warm. The bath should contijuio until there is free 
porspiratioD. On takrns the feet out of the balli, pour 
cold water over them amf dry well. 

A tepid or CiMd sponge bath, followed by vi^’orouB 
friction, should bo 
administrred nI 
ouco, after which 
tho ]iaticnt should 
Ko to hed. 

Uses of the ^Hoi Foot 
Bath. 

The hot foot 
hni II is nil oxcelleot 
jcmedy for a cold 
ia t!io L(‘a<l, a >iore 
throat, or a mild 
enso of inlluenza; a 
sprain or dislocation 
of the ankle; also 
for neuralgia, rheu¬ 
matism, and gout of 
tlic feet. By draw¬ 
ing tho ))lood into 
tho h'wer linih^it acts ;is a deri\alive and often lelievos 
a congestive ^eodc^he. It always licips to eiiiialiso the 
circulation; consequently it is a lemedy for cold feel. 

By drawing bhxid from the bead, it renders the bniin 
antemioyfud so favours sloop. Indeed, it affords great 
relief ^ certain forms of ill?^omuia. Tho hot foot bath is 
also vccominended fur dyspepMu and indigoslitja. 

To intensify this bath; Iwp tablcsj)eonfuls of ground 
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mustard may be added to the water. This is called a 
mustard foot bath. 

The Hoi Leg Bath. (106® to 120°.) 

For this a <lcoi)or tub is required, aa the water should 

reach nearly ui) 
to the kuecs; 
otherwise the 
procedure is 
quite the same 
as for a foot 
bath, and the 
uses ai-e very 
much tbo same. 

Pig. bl. 

The AUermie 
Hot dnd Cold 
Foot Bath. 

(110^ to 120'’ 
and 40° In n0'\) 

For this bath 
two foot tubs 
win be required, 

98. Ttoe A1t«Fn*t« Hot ftnd Cold Pool Bath. 

one contamiog 

hot and the otlu'r cold water. After soaking the feet in 
hoi water for two to three minuted, traKsfer them to 
tlio cold water for twenty or thirty seconds, aiul then 
back to the hot water. This may bo repeated tfour to six 
times, after whicli tho feet are dried from the c!^d bath. 
Keep up thn temperature of the hot water by tbe addition 
of boiling water from time to time. Fig. 95* 
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ritf4 111* H<IC P%ck. 2n4 6i«p. Th« Dry 

n^ui the P^Uhnu 


holic intoxication, and for !oc4iil exciting and etimiilating 

effects gen¬ 
erally, it is 
a valuable 
form of 
treatment. 

The Hoi 
Blanket Pack 

To give 

tins ifack 

• 9 

pr<')uiro a 
cone h hy 
laying ovor 
it, first, a 

sheet fol<XHl onco so (hut it covers half tho pillow, and 
then three or four blankets. Kow wring a blanket out 
of hot water, and^sproiMl it on the couch. The patient lies 
down, 
and tho 
blankets 
are, one 
after an- 
ot h e r , 
wrapped 
about 
h i m 
snugly, 
especi¬ 
ally well Vig. iia. Hc»t Pmiu 3rd Step. Tb« BkMK 

. 1 Adi uM«d pbQut th* Fiiop. 

over the 

should and the back of the neck. The lihedt is tucked 
in last. One or two extra blankets are folded ahd laid 
over the patient to provide plenty of warmth. A Lot 
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bottle is a))plicd to the feet, and then the blankets are 
foldoil midcrr. The patient may remain in the pack from 
twenty minutes loan iKUirormoro. Figs. 110,113,112. 

Tiio lint blanket pac^k is one of tl)c best heating 
ineusmes uvailabtc, »sind is suitable for rheiartiatic affcc- 
lions, unnniic poisoning, influenza, collapse, shock, acute 
Hriglit/s disease, eoiivulsioufl (especially in children), 
rliol<‘i :b inorlnis, jirrilonitis, luieumoniii, ami tyi»hoid fever. 

The Wei 
Sheet Pack. 

A pair of 
sljO('Ls,four 
blankets, 
towels, nnd 
water at. a 
\ e mpe r a- 
turo of TiO^ 
to 70'** are 
reqii i 1*0(1. 
For tonic 
cflocts, the 

patient is allowed to remain in tho pack for fifteen or 
twenty minutes, oi' until he feels a glow* of Marmth; for 
eliminative eiTecls, one to two hours aic required. 

liio l^ruccdnre is the same as for the blanket 
except that a sh(*et is used, which is wiajiig out of cold 
water. The shet^t* should be wrung fnir)^’ dry.‘ A hot 
bo til 0 is a]>])lied to tho feet. Figs. HR, 111, 

Ghje tonic wot sheet piick is a moans of rot^ucing the 
tenipcratuio in cases of fever. It is also a strengthening 
Ireatment for wiusting diseases, general debility, anaunia. 
consumption, chlorosis, and inactivity of tho liven 



F 142 . Ita. Wet rarh. 1^1 Step. Petlont 

WreppM SnMfiy in the Boiet 8 b«ec 
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Wlien prolonged, iL is recommended for chronic bkon- 
chitis and pleurisy, constipation, nnd gastric and intestinal 
catarrh. Bnt this ti'oatiuont is not sr.ilahle for (ecblo 
pabicnlsi and should not Ik> gi\en where there is an 
eruption of the sicin. 

The Cooling Paclu 

A wet, dripping wliicli lias }k»oii soaked in water 

at a teraporaturo of 60' lo Fahr., is wrapped about 
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I ho patient, and one or two blank<‘ls, adjusted so as 
not to prevent evaporation. Another diij^ping shoot is 
substituted as soon as the first is warm. Tins is a pnwrful 
means of redi^ng tcniponituio, and Khmild always bo 
used with sk^l ami 

The Dry P^ek. 

The ^itient is wrapi>cd snugly in sovoral blnnketK, 
Burrou^ed by hot water bottles, and given hot water lo 
(b'ink. Very soon free 2 >cit>piration sots in. The dry i»nck 
is a good treatment for shock, collapse, oi)eKiiy, olii<m^r 
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rheumatic disorders, and neuralgia, and is often more 
conTenicnt to give than the moist pack. It should be 
avoided where there is great weakness of the heart or 
a skill eruption. 

, The fi^lf^PacK 

Any of the above packs may be given to half the body, 

to the trunk, or to one 
or more of the limbs 
for local effects. The 
procedure is so simple 
that no further direc¬ 
tions are mjuired. 

The Diy Abdominal 
Bandage* 

This is a dr^*’ pack, 
consisting of two or 
three thicknesses of dry 
flannel, wrapped snugly 
about the abdomen. It 
may be ten to fifteen 
inches in width. The 
buiiiiago servos for both 
support and warmth, 
and relievos indigestion, 



TI 4 .116. W*t Hand Bub. 


Iliousncss^ and irregiilaritios ot the bowels. 

TONIC MEASURES. 

Tepid or Cold Wei Hand Ra^ 

This xnakrs one of the mildest of tonic remedies* if 
tepid water is used. The water should be ft^m 40® to 
80® Fahr. * Even iced water may be used. HaV several 
Turkish towels to haod. Place the patient on a coucb, 
wrapped in a sheet and blanket. Expose each part of the 
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body aa requii^ed. Begin M’itb the chest, which is quickly 
bathed with tho bands, care being used not to spatter 
water in the patient's fjice. Then dry quickly, leaving a 
red glow of warmth. CoVor the chest and proceed to the 
abdomen, right and loft arms, right and left legs, and 
finally the back* 

The treataieut must 
bo gis’on briskly to 
accomplish the 
most good, and c;u:h 
part should only oc¬ 
cupy a fcwWconds. 

Fig. U5. 

Tljote|iid or cold 
wet hand rub is a 
first class liiethod 
of J ediicing tohi- 
perature aiul in¬ 
creasing vital re- 
s i s t a n c o . It* is 
especially adapted 
to chil<ij en and the 
aged becuuse of its 
exceedingly* mild 
nature. 

ThJCcld Sponge. (ftO^ to 70® Fahr.) 

Hawc the j^Ritient standing in hot w'atcM* (105®) and, by 
jueajis of a sponge or small Turkish tu\v<d, go ove^ the 
body rapidly, then wrap in u dry sheet, and rub vigorously. 
Bathe Jpe face with cold water on leaving the foot tub. 
The cold sponge may be taken by the i>atient without 
assistance, or given by an attendant. See Fig. IIG. 

Although a mild tonic, it Is more vigorous than the 


Pt^. 116. T*pld or Cold Bpongo B&th. 
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W'vi liiintl nil), It is a valuablo measure in amemiai 
clilorosiM, nervous debility, general miiJnutrjlion, and 
<lr()psy. 

A cool or cold Ki>oDgc is a Muost effective moans of 
treating fevers, especially in children, the aged, and feeble 

l)ationts. 

TXe Tepid Sponge^ 
{hO^ lo Qif Fahi\) 

Tins is a still milder 
ionic, and very useful 
for relioviug light 
hovel's. Given gently, 
it U au (excellent 
means of Velreshing 
anyone who is tired oi* 
worv out. Fig. 110. 

The Hoi Sponger 
(120^ to 110® Fahr.) 
Tlio sponge should 
not be jaoist enough 
to drop water, and 
the trcatiiiont should 

Fig. 117. Wei Towel Rub. 

bo a d ni in 1 st cr eu 
quickly. The patient iiuiy bo lying on a cluch or standing, 
as desired. It is recommended for relieving night sweats. 
If vinegar or alcohol in equal parts bb ad(ifcd, tlie* results 
are still moro satisfaetorj-. 

s 

77te Tepid or Cold Tatuel Rtsb^ (50® to 90® l\hr.) 

Tlie higher teuiporaluros are for feeble j^tients. 
First bathe the fae*o and neck with cold water, and 
then apply a cold comprcHS to (he head. 
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Tlio pationt nmy lit? oj* hlainl, hh eircuuisliiTicos Jo- 
ijiancl. Wring a linen towel rather dry from the cold 
water and lay it on the chest, then ruh the towel briskly, 
not tlio ftkiji. Much o^ the success of this treaUnont 
depends on ll?c rapidity an<l Nigoiir^cjf the fijclioiu Tlu? 
skin Bhould be left in a boaltliy glow. Fig. 117« 

This is a stronger 
ionic than llie cold 
sponge, and is nob 
always suitalito for 
weak uud itilirni jui* 
tients, eH^>ocial!y if 
tliey do not react 
readily. 

The SdU Clcm^ 

Soak Boiuecowitrion 
salt in water for a 
lew moments and nib 
the moist salt upon 
tlie surface? of the 
body. Tlio put ieii t 
may lie on a marble 
slab, or st and in a foot 
tub of hot wjde^ Be- 

Httiwith tlio lijjt linn, tlifii l\*o lelt ai-ut, Uio fliesl 
thonl)^lonicii^:iclj. and finally thu logs luiil fool. Fig. 118. 

The iittcndiint^inuhl take yains not to l>o rough and 
cause an abrasion of tiip akin. A tondor, ficnsilivo skin 
is eaaiy injurod unless uroiior i»iocantioris aio tukoii. 
It sbfj^d be veinemberod that blonde porsmift ivi'o usually 
the most soDsitive. 

The bait glcjw is f(dlow«*<J by a s|sltowor, or dip 
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in cool or cold water, or a imil-pour, to get rid of the 
bait, and then the patient in dried. 

Tliib is one of tho best tooic tneaaurcB. It leaves 
Iho skiu in a liealthy, active condition. It is very use- 
lul lor Btrcn)gt}icning tbo skin, and increasing the general 
vital resistance. 

The Cold MiUen Frictioru 
(82® to 50^) 

Cold or ice-cold water 
tnuy be used, iiccording 
to tlic case and the 
cITects desired. 

A well-fitting mitten 
iiuuie of Itusscll cord, 
c<NU'so mo]mill*, or some 
other rough cloth, is 
wcited in cold water 
nud rubbed briskly ovc'r 
the skin. Vigorous 
friction is dosiruhlo in 
order to produce tlio 
best results. Tho pa¬ 
tient lies down on a 
'rif. lie. Tfa« Muua Fricuon. couch and is covered 

with, a sheet or a blanket, cacli part of the body being 
expus/’d as required, and then covered Tho face 

and bead are first bathed with cold wat^% aftej which 
tlie attendant begins with the right arm, and proceeds 
over the body, in the usual order. Fig. 119. 

The strength of tbo Ionic depends on tbe^empera- 
turo of the water and the amount of moisturXin the 
mitten, also the amount of friction employed. 

Hysteria, neurasthenia, anaemia, chlorosis, consump- 
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tion, cliabeteR, rickets, dybpepsia, scurvy, paralysis agitane, 
and other chronic wastiug diseases are benefited by the 
cold mitten friction. It is a good general prevontitive 
against colds and infinen^sa. 

TTie Oil Rub^ 

This delightful and conservative measure is generally 
useful in almost all conditions of health and disease. 
Olivo oil, cocoanut b\ill<s*, or some other lubricant^may be , 
used. But little oil is t'equired, and this should be 
rubbed well into the skin. Any surplus oil may be rdujovM 
hy a lowtil. . 

Moderate frioiiun should be \ised, this being at oucc^ a 
mild tonic, and to a <tortani extent, a sedative. It is a 
fallacy >o think that ilm tiody is nourished to any con- 
sidcnihlo exU'iit as a result of the ^uuDction. Underline 
most favounihlp condilious, only the nierost trace of oil 
enters the circulation. ^ • 

Tlie oil ruh is a good finishing treatment after a warm 
bulb and a salt glow, or following cold mitlon friction. 
But it may be given to advantage under almost any con¬ 
ditions, and forms hy itself a good mild tonic. ^ 

It is useful in chronic dyspopeia, diabetes, malnutrition, 
anaemia, chlorosis, and a number of other disorders.* 

THEKNTERNAL USE OF WATER. • 

Ngxt to water is the most indispensabioof the 

bodily requirements, and life would cease to exist sooner 
if deprived of water thnn of food. The living cells of the 
body fl/e literally bathed in water continually. “Water- 
drinl^g is an internal bath ;*it dilutes^ 11 loT fluids of the 
body in which the cells and fibres are bathed; it purifies 
the body by diluting the medium iu which it lives. By 
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l.he free of watcM*, Iho moveineiit <if the masH of liqui<I 
in Nvhich tlio living elements^ of the human body perform 
tlieir work Js quiehened, and ilio Ktream of life ruzn^ clear 
ami pure.*’*’'* 

Physiologicdt Effects of Water-Drinking* 

Wulej* tulvcfi inlcrually t'xcrta a dirocl stimulating 
effect upon tho liiduoys, the glands of the sldn, and. 
. iudoed, j.ipun all the o.wrotory orgjins. It encourages both 
tho eoustna tive am) l^ho ciisintegrativo processes of the 
bcrving os tlm inodiuni fur currying food material 
to, ayd removing waste h*om, tho tissues. 

Cold Water Drinking* 

Under ordinary conditions, cold water, that is^water at 
toruperaturo of fr<^u Ct)^^ to 70^ Fabr., is tlic proper 
drink, and may be considered us a true tonic. Very cold 
NViitDr is oflrri beli)ful in fevers and <*ortaiu other eondi- 
tiuns, #biit it ^^loutd be taken slowly and in small 
qiianlities. 

Free water-drinking is desirable for all persons, but it 
especially Nuluable lu various iiatliological conditions, 
particularly ill all rheumalicuiid gouty disorders. Obesity, 
diabetes, gall stono colic, chronic indigestion, biliousness, 
constipation, alcoholism, aiuong other more^or less chronic 
disurdbrs, are all greatly benefited by free use of 
water. ^ 

A iiint of cold water at night and*anotTicr an* hour 
hefoj*e breakfast, make one of the most effectual romedies 
lor chronic constipation. Free water-drinking also a 
successful measure in combating colds. 

For fevers, a patient may have all the watey l^e wauls. 


i;j . J. 11. Kellogg, in national Hydrotherapy.** 
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Dr. Kollogg rocoinnicnds a glass cnioh lioiir. U is a groat 
aid in tho oliioination of poisonoub wastes from tlie body. 

Avoid cold water, except in aiuall quantiticB, when 
wearied or sweating vigorously. 

Hoi Water Drinking* 

It is remarkable in note tlio very high teiui>eratnve al 
which wafer and other fluiiJ.s uio cdtcu taken. Extremely 
iiot driuts cannot fail ly he injurious if taken 
Even hot water (120“ to MO'* I^aluO su<ui has a dehilituling 
otfoct upon the ho<l>, and it is not wise to persist id 
daily use, ;uulesH prescrilied by a pl)ysiciati. Acidity of the 
stomach can usuall> Ix^ ri^licvod by drinking a glass of IjoI 
wah'i. Oastrulgm, or stomach-ache, is also relieved by 
Ibc same measure. 

Lukewarm water, taken very froply, makoB a simple and 
v(‘ry cllicicDt iunetic. Onn or two lants ure*ne<;esBiiry as a 
rule. Thcaddiiiou td a little imistai'd makes the emetic 
still more eflefdual. 


Honv Much to Drink. 


Tlicru ure two (*xLJ*enies. JloNt i»oopie do not drink 
enough, some seaicely taiving water at all. A few othefs 
might be eurtsidei'ed discdples of Priessiiilr., who fretjuontlj 
reeonuiieiuled ten, filiocii, or e\«:a twemty pints per diem. 
Of course liiiVis altogollier Loo tnueh, and can scarcely 
fail to do tlAjuge. Wo would recommend tioim two to 
live iiints \m: d;i 4 , according to the nature of the diet, 
climate, and otlier circumstances. 


When to Drink* 


Tff i^^obtion, when ono ought to^drifik, is briefly 
aDswei^^R|y replying, any time except at tlio luoals. 
Pei sonsvffilering from indigestion uuglit to wail ouo or 
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two IjourB after moaln before taking any considerable 
quantity of water. 

The objections to drinking at meals are as follows :— 

1. It intorferos ^Yith thorough mastication of the food- 

2. Jt dilutes the saliva and gastric juice. 

It dohtroys the delicate flavours of food. 

4. It retards both salivary and i)eiitic digestion. 

Mineral Waters, 

The value of water-driliking is inherent in the water 
itself, and not in tlio salts or other things it may contain. 
It has boon well said that ^^inmeral waters are simply 
diluted drugs/* and this is absolutely true. The best 
water is the purest. There is, however, no objection to 
aerated distilled water, which is absorbed into tho system 

soon or than plain Avator. 

✓ 

Hurd wall!*!' should bo boiled, and the longer it is 
boilacJ, Ibo puier it becomes. Jioiliiig precipitates some of 
the su'ts. Tlioso living in chalky districts would do w’ell 
to use distilled water, whicU is easily prepared by a simple 
family still, to bo bad ut small cost. Such tenix^eranee 
drinks us ho me-in ado Icinomulc, oiung&ude, and grape, 
cherry, raisin, strawberry, and other juices diluted with 
water ai‘e both wholesome and refreshing. 

The Enema or Water Injectiot 

The enema consists of an injection of ph 'u water or of 
specially prepared fluids into the rectum a. d colon by 
means of ti bulb or fountain syringe. The quantity varies 
with the object Kought, but usually amounts to from one 
to four pints. A larger quantity is likely to i "oduce 
X)ermaneQt dilata< ion of a flaccid and weakened.*' on, and 
tho use of three or four quails, or even more,. .e time, 
is a reprehensible practice. 
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AmoDg the more common vaxieties of enemata arc the 
following:— 

Plain hot or cold enoraafa. 

Soap enemata. 

Stri'-rh encmata. 

Tannic acid enouata. 

Graduated encmata. 

Nutrient cncmata. 

In giving an enema, h^ve the j)ntient lie on the loft side, ^ 
or on tfio back with hips olcv&tcd* To get the flryd Into 
tlm doo])er recesses of the colon, put the patient »in the 
knoe^cbest position, that is, resting on his knees and chest. 

77te PUin Enema* 

The best all-round tomi^eraturo is 80® Fahr., and at 
this teiii pc nature tho water has a tonic effect upon the 
howols. If AVJirm, tlie effect is relax'ing. ^ 

A cold enccaa is useful in reducing fevers. The tern- 
]icraturc is 00® to 70"^ Falir. Only a ^nnall enema must he 
given if it is to he retained, say a half t<iH full pint.** 

Tho cold cuorna has marked tonic effects upon tho 
colon, and stimulates peristalsis. 


Soap, Starch, and Acid Emematau 
8os.p-suds, made from a good grade of soap, wiJI more 
quickly and ttioronghly relievo the bowels than plain 
water. Tho l^npcraturc should bo 70® or 80®. * 

The staiw onenia is very soothing, and is helpful in 
relie^ng diarrhenfl.. It is prepared by making a very thin 
paste of starch and water. Usually only one or two pints 


are injected. 

AJ^itigoonfnl of tannic acid to one pint of water is the 
propor^J^dinarily used for an acid enema. Other acids 
and antnRic:j aro occasionally etuployed. 
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For those who have acquired tlje enema habit, the 
.graduated enema aiTords a simple means of Retting rid of 

it. Begiii with throe iiinta at 90* Fahr., and reduce the 

♦ 

quantity one quartei' of a pint and tno degrees daily. In 
chronio ca^es, it is often necessary to repeat the treat¬ 
ment, and even then it fails at times. 

Ntilricnt enoinata, as tho name indicates* contain 
nourisl'.mcnt and aro very useful for feeding patients who 
are unable to take food by the stomach. A well-boatcn* 

«• b 

raw egg in plain or peptonisod milk makes a very good 
combination. Reforo injecting the nutrient it is neces¬ 
sary to wash out tho bowel by giving a full plain water 
enema. Such enoinata should bo given under tlic diroC' 
tion of the family i>bysicjan. 

• Irrigation of the Nose and Ear. 

4 

5tis sometimes <losirablo lo eloanso the nostrils, and 
this can easily iw done by rinuiing in w.arm or liot wnter 
containing one teaspoonfiil of s^ilt lo citcli pint of water. 
A syringe is not really neccssairy, for, on closing one 
nostril with the finger, tho water is readily drawn up tlu* 
other. Irrigation of the nose in this way is most helpful 
in both acute and chronic nasal catarrh. Draw tlio head 
forward while syringing or inhaling the wa^ ''r. 

Tho greatest care must bo used iu syi.aging the ear, 

4 

and force must not bo resorted to by theanu ‘eur. Wheve 
there is a disehargo from the ear, 'the drum is not 
jnfrequently perfimbtud, and if fon*o were used, the water 
might bo driven into the middle e.‘ir, and much damage 
result. In :i/'l cases of ear disease, it is .o seek 

the advice of a physician. f ^ 

Sometimes ear-wax amimiilates in a ..iiliy car. 
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causing j inging, singing, and other uiiploasaut noises in 
the hoail, The wax enn readily bo removenl by dropping 
sweet oil or a satunUed solution of common baking 
s^>(3a into the extcrnul canal of the nfTccLcd car, and, 

t 

after il Las dissolved tlie wax, linging with warm 
water. The oix^ration can be repeated if ncccssajy. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Poisons and Their Antidotes. 

prevention is better than euro applies with 
ppeuliar foren to' pjisoning. The greatest pains 
should he taken to keep all poisonous drugs and matter 
out of the reaclj of cluldrcn, and wlieio they cannot 
possibly bo mistaken by anyone. It is a good practice 
to havo a high slielf in a closet, or a cupboai-d that can 
be locked, reserved for poisonous substances. , Poisons 
should always be kfpt in plainly labelled bottles, so 
shaped that ‘ they can Iw distingnislied readily in the 
dai’l< or when in a hurry. 

t 

These simple, precautions would ho the means of saving 
many lives each year. 

Whaf io Do in Emergencies. 

% 

As soon as it fs discovered that auyone has taken 
poisoft, accidentally or otherwise, sewd at once for a physi¬ 
cian, telling him the nature of the poison impossible. 

If the poisonous substance or fluid take.' ^is not obvious, 

A 

and the knowledge cannot readily ho obtahVed, endeavour 

at once to produce vomiting. For this purpose 'give a 

large quantity of lukewarm water, and tickle the throat 

with the finger or a feather. A toaspoonful of ground 

mustard added to each glass of lukewarm it 

still more effective. In other cases the saf^ ' ount of 

% 

salt in water is useful. After free vomiting .,*’peat the 
( 868 ) 
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process, BO as to remove us inucli of the poison at iK)s>sib!o. 
Afterward, givo some bland fluid, such as milk, gruel, flour 
and \vat(M*, oil, or several well-beaten raw eggs. 

If thv' o is marked depression, administer hot water or 

t * 

hot milk lo drink, and apply hot ^ator bottles to the 
hinhs and trunk, eoxeriiig well with warm blankets. 

It is not necessary to l)c nice about the water or other 
omolic given. Jiapid tfrotnrevl is the keynote to Kueoess. * 
A driny of only a few jmnulcs^ inu^' causo fatal results. 

soon as the phyKiciau arrives, lie will take chaiV<^ of 
the cnbc, and the hrief dinadums bore given only apply 
to the intx^rsal v'liieh elapses while waiting for medical 
help. 

Decayed Food. 

Plesh foods aio most likely •to give trouble, and they 
also cause the most severe forms of* poisoning It is of* 

i 

the utmost importance that no decayed food of any kind 
siiould ho taken; for it is always dangerous, ami BOnie- 
times inoduces fatal results. The proper treatjuefit is 
tu OKoito vomiting as soon as i>osBibte, nnd then admiuistcr 
a good dose of castor oil. Powdered clmrcpal is also valu¬ 
able. 

Alcoholic Poisoning. 

S^t up vomiting, and so get rid of as much of the poison 
as possible. Ai^y heat to tho patient-, and give hot water 
to sip. 

Opium and Its FamUy. 

This incluue.s morphiue, laudanum, paregoric, and 
black drop. Most of the quack nostrum oain-kiUers, and 
soothing Byr^^s contain opium io one form or another, 
and are *l 7 harmful. Give an emetip at^once, using 
hike war for tide pur^ioso. See that the stomach 

is well wasiin out. 


24 
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Watch tho respiration closely^ for this is the rriticol 
matter. As long as the breathing rate is above ten per 
minute, there is no immediate danger. The fiiradic battery 
JR useful to <juiclv<»Q respiration-^ As soon as the breath¬ 
ing drops below ten i)cr minute, resort to artificial breath¬ 
ing, which is described ou pjiges H8G, 8R7. 

Sitychnitxc and Nux Vomica* 

Prevoko vomiting, and also .give magnesia or Epsom 
Balts cO purge the bowels. Tboinide of potash is recom¬ 
mended, but should be given by a ph^sician. Put the 
patient to bed in a quiet, darkened, hut well-veutilated 
room, and see that he is not disturbed. 

Aconite. 

, Induce vomiting, and wash out the, stomach. Then 
give hot wai-er <ir hot milk, aiul ni'i'ly warmth to the 
body. Fomontiitions to the spine, iniil tbo application of 
hot water bottles, arc useful moasuros. 

Arsenical Poisoning* 

Arsenic is the essential ingredient in many powders 
and poisons for hoiiseludd pests. It may also occur in 
cheap paints and M’allpaiHjrs. Milk should bo given very 
freely, or flour and water, eggs, or oil. Dialysed iron, fol¬ 
lowed by a glass of liot, salt water, is antidote, after 
taking which further vomiting should be thought about. 


Phosphorus* 

Match-beads contain phosphorus, and tho same is true 
of many vermin poisons Since the poisoaJs but slowly 
absorbed, the ense can be treated by mc<^* Small 

doses of copper sulphate in water may be gi . > ^id vomit- 
log induced. Do not give oil. 
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Sugar of Lead, 

Induce Tcmiting, and give oil, milk, or eggs. 

Lunar Caustic or Silwr Niirak* 

Lunar <^ustic leaves *a brownish-black, characteristic 
stain vherevor it lias como in contact with tlio skin. 
Give stronff brine in frequently rcpoatoil doses; and pro¬ 
voke voiiiilJnR. A blaiHl iliiid, such as olive oil, may be 
Riven after tlie vomiting. 

• 

Corrosive SuhUmafe or Bichloride of Mercury. 

This is a couinion nntisepf.io in hospiUils and siirRical 

wards. It N in the form of colourless cr^.-rtals tir dissolved 

in cl^'nr water. If at band, give tannic iM‘id in water, and 

produeo vomitinR. A strong cup of lea is nu <’M'ellent • 

antidolo, * Then follow by ]inlk, beaten eggs, or a Hotntion 

of flour and water. * 

, Prussic Acid. 

• 

A small dose of prussic acid is rtijiablo of causing 
almost instant ancons death, for the poiKort is exeeetflrigly 
virulent. Produce iiiimcdialo vomiting, if x>ossible, by 
giving warm water and tickling tlio tli?*oat. Then follow 
with soothing fluids, for example, milk, raw beaten cgg(^* 
or oil. 

Carbolic Add. 

This is anc^ier deiully jioison. Vomiting shonl^d bo 
indueod^ if po^ible, by administering cmotics, us 

lukcwi^^'m W'i«'r. A tablesp^Kinful of Epsoiri salts dis 
solved in water may be taken to advantage. Then give 
olive oil, nut oil, cod liver oil, milk, orw'h4<3 of an egg. 

Oxalic Add. 

Givotf-r^v^^ater at once, or clmlk, tooth iiowdor, or 
wbitewa^Ll^he plaster may bo taken from a wall, 
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crushed, and administered in water. Follow by bland 
liquids, such as railk, oil, or well-beaten eggs. 

Mineral Acids. 

The more eoininnrt mineral i)oi6on8 are sulpturic, nitric, 
and hydrochloric or inimatic acids. The first-nanied is 
known as oil of xitriol, ami the latter, s})iriiK of salt. 
Those min(‘i‘ul acids arc among the most deadly of poisons* 
aqd t^my act very qiiicklj*. They prwliu^o terrible burns 
of tho lips, inoulli, and (rsophngiis, and if more tluxn the 
"mirntest quantity is talum, the results are likely to bo ex¬ 
ceedingly grave, for the m*id very soon eats its way tlirouglj 
the wall of the HtomiK:li, causing perforation and rapid 
death. 

Do not (‘ncourago vomiting, for it is useless. ^Give alka- 
dies at once, such as baking or washing soda, common 

r 

soap, chalk, tootli i)Owdcr, or plaster mjxed in water, to 

♦ 

neutralise the burning wid. Give tiio first nvailablc 
antidote that •comes to hand so as to avoid delay, if 
possible. 

Alkaline Poisons. 

% 

* The natural antidote is an acid, and >V6 ha\*e in vine¬ 
gar or lemon juice the best means of relief. Either should 
he given, undiluted. The alkalies burn or destroy the 
mucous membrane. It is better not to ^\courago vomit¬ 
ing. follow with oil or gruels, and i)ub thu patient to rest. 

The following brief summary of the Vifferent treat- 
monts is taken from Dr. Duller’ excellent book on Acci¬ 
dents aod Emo^*genoies : 

Poison. 

Unknown. 


Emetic. \ 
Bland liquids.' 
.StiruulatiOD. 
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(Acids. 

] Sul])hiirio, 
Nitric. 
Muriatic. 

m 

Oxalic a-cid. 


1 Carbolic acid. 
y Creosote. 


f Pi'OHsic 
Oil oi aliJiuods. 
'v.'>'LUiido of poliisJi. 

Alkaties. 

I } [:n%.lioru. 

I Soda. 

Lye. 

Arnonic. 

IS Gieen. 

FonvIcj ’s Solution. 


[An alkali. 

I II and liquids. 

I Rest* 

vSlimalatiou. 

(Kmcti^. 

Clialk. 

llUand liquids. 

I Epsom suits. 

*! Bland liquids. 

'[font. • 

'Sliiuulaiiou. 

(Einotic* 

* Uhnid li<)uuls. 

^ SI iinulatiun. 

An noid (\ iiio^ar). 
Bland liquids. 

Slimulutioii. 

|Emolic. 

|i)kulvr>0(l il'oil uud sal 
, Castor oil. 
j Rest. 

Stimulation. 


Sugar of lead. 


ni rosive suoiiimiK’. 



eiucUc. 


•'Emetic. 

IJOpsom Kiiilts. 
i Bland liquids. 

' Castor oil. 

el bnotic. 

' SLi aiig tea. 

Raw eggs aiul milk, 
j Castor oil. 
Stimulatij’*. 




[ Finetic. 

jSulphati'of copper. 
|TurporiUiic. 

I Miigucsiu. 
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Crotoa o5^ 


Linuir caimtic, ^ 
(Nilrato of sil\oi*). 


Iodine. 

4 

^Opiuin. 

I Mar|iliiiie. 

i ^anihinuju. 

I *jii otc. 

(/hloiiil. 

{Pelladunua. 

V Atropiu. 


Stryclmine. 


{Ac onito. 

I Vemtium' \inde. 


Emetic. 

Bland liquIdR. 
iLauduiium or paregoric. 

/ SaH and water. 

I Castor oil. 

I Bland liquids. 
lEiiietic. 

{ lOniolJn. 

(Virnllunr and water. 
iUrUnd liquids. 


(Minot ic. 

Strong oolToo. 
IKecq) up brouliiiiig. 


'Emetic. 

, WannLlu 
I Co 11*00. 


I Emetic. 

] Purgative. 
(Absolute quiet. 


t Emetic. 

-j Stimiilalioij. 
ILlead low. 


Tleinloclc. 
/NjgfUsliacU*. 
ToiidstcK)ls 
Tobacco, etc 

AJcobol. 


I Decayed niout 
laud vogetubJoe. 


j Emetic. 

(Stimulation.^ 

.(Einciio. 

(HartsJior^ an\water« 

(Einoiic. 

J^urgati\ u. 
iPowdeied 




CHAPTER XXV, 

• « 

Accidents and Emergencies. 

I 

IN all aaoiJanU and cincrgencieB it in CKAcntial for some- 
* otio to inaintain presenoo of nnnd, and act; calmly, 
(luietJy, and intalligontly. To exjM’ct nioro llaini one or, 
two to Ivccp cool and nso giaal j«n]ginont, iw asking too 
iiuicli. the others lake caro not to act as liinifrancfls. 


C(MrAl Dindions. 

First, send for the nearest doctor, eijiliiiniiig ilio eitua- 
tion as .fully as circuinstancoa poi inil, cither hy a brief* 

note or hy a full verha! message. Also send for a 

• ^ 

etrelcher, or inunoviso one, if necessary.. 

If there is a crowd, i)crsmi<lG the peofilo to draw back 
and give opportunity for Buituble ossislun'-e. Emotional, 
o'jlbieiiks bhoiild bo controlled as farat) X'os^lhle. Bemovc 
any weight or debris resting on liin iiatient as gentjy as 
you eai^aud gi’t him into a conifortahlD locliuing nosi- 
tion, Milh itejul ’••vised. 

Ntjw loosen the clolhing tenderly, and apply hot or 
col3 applications as iridicul(“d. Keep the body warm. 


If the pal/ent has ceased breathing, hut the body is 
« 

still wariii.^pply artificial respiration as dirct^ed for 
drtiwliiiig (jltgo atlfi), and Jo everything possible to resus¬ 
citate lif ^nlrol bleeding by iiressure or other means. 

' The Use of Stimuhnisf 

Do-^-* • e Vtliisky, brandy, port wine, of any form of 

alcohc^jj'.'^^^s is otieAif the must conunon mistakes of 
..7 ( 375 ) 
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'opell'meaniDg people. Tbe partial or total intoxication 
rebulting is far nmre likely to do harm than good. 
Further, it will mask tbe symptoms, and is thus liable 

to deceive the physician in bis diagnosis. Such stimu* 

♦ # 

lauts^ again, are likely to interfere with llio prox>er treat¬ 
ment. 

/ 

We must remember that alcohol is more of a narcotic 
(that is, a depressant) than a stimulant; and that tbe 
depression, wliich is sure to fol|^<>w its use, is dangerous. 

'It^is far safer and'better to give idain hot water or 
mijk, <aud leave the use of alcohol to the physician* 

To Improvise a Stretcher^ 

A wide, strong board, or a coupio of boards well fastened 
together and six or seven feet long, will do in an emor- 
goncy. Or a door, shutter, or window-blind nmy bo util¬ 
ised. Any of*these should be covei^ with a folded blanket 
or two. A light oojich or settee may also serve the purpose 
if nothing bett^^r is available. In carrying tlie patient, 
march out of step to lessen jarring, and have tlio head 
first going up, and feet first coming down a bill or stair. 
The medical chest of each home should coii^Orio a roll 

0 r 

of absorbent cottiiii and half a dozen bandages of different 
sizes, ^rotn pne iuch to four or five inches wide and one to 

r 

twelve yards long. 

' Hemorrhage. 

An' accident loading to bleeding always^auses alarm 
and requires a person of steady nervS^^bJ%*eal with it 
intelligently. Tho bleeding may bo external. 

A careful study of the hcai't and thst Son of the 

blood, dcscriJ)ed in the chapter on phyai4*j;w i 7 be very 
helpful in dealing with such an r ncrgencK. r/f cases 
of terete hemorrhage from ang teud^j fne phyti- 
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Clan as soon as possible. Delay is dacgerouB, and may be 
fatul to tbe x^atient* 

Aritri^ Hstmorrhage, 

Tliia lijiid of hiemorrifage is the most likely to be fatal. 
The blood ooinort in apiivts, and is of a scarlet colour. It 
a large vessel, X)usb your linger or thumb inCo the wound 
to stox) the hle(Hling. Apply a ligaturo (tight handa.^e'^ 
betNVeen the heart and the wound. A strong handkerchief 
will Bdrv/» tlie purpose, and it *ua>>l)c nxada liaht Ly t^'iug* 
a knot iulo which a small stick is sUx^pod and then ^wislx^l 
buQlciently to stop Uio biec*ding. but no more. If a piece 
of coi k isVhvced over the bleeding vessel, as.shown in Fig. 
120, (he devit e is btill more clloctual. 






Venoiss ^nJ C^plfUry 
H^mcrrhige. 

Uiuiijorrbaxjes from the ^|\\ 

veins or capiMarius «i*o %j|f» 

com[)uratively inuocciit. . V||||||A|g|^M 

In the former there is a 

blow, ttrudj' flow dark PI*. lao. OompMtlon ot nun Art«Fy 

« . •. . . ... * ot Afiki by CopC tkod li«Adk«rahl«f. 

blood; ^ Iho latter an 

oozing of tvd blood. Tbe application of a cold compress 
is often suQicIcnt to stop such bleeding. # A xmd and 
Xit'cssijre by ii;“‘ans of a ban dago may be used if required. 


Pl». 190. OompMtlon ot MUn Artory 
ot Aviki by Copf tkod li«Adk«ra)Uof. 


rt'obal 
reducing* 
it, apply* 
ico-col^iy.^ 
as far^.yf, 
an eQic^ 


^ Haemorrhage^ from Ike Nose. • 

n^s9-hlocd is somutimes a natural moans of 
‘nount of blood in the body. To control 
the ijaxMt of the neck, hr, hotter still, an 
"^around the neck. Throwing the bead 
iK)ssil>^ while standing br sitting, is often 
0111 cdy. 
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Hemorrhage in the Mouth. 

Thin may bo Ktupped by meuub of a Buiiable pad or 
plug of absorbent cottoD, and firm pressure. 

• • 

Putmonary Hemorrhage. 

Pleediu^ from tlie liin^s is distinguiKbod by frothy, red^ 
blo(;d whicli is brouglit up by coughing. Rest in bed irj 
a Kcimi’i'eciimbeut position, and the swallowing of ice 
poHets, is iho proper iroutmeut? A hot leg pact is an 
excellent procedure to adopt. The ico^^old compress to 
the cb<‘st JN also recomnicndod. 

Hxmorrhage from the Siomaefu 

Tlie blood is of a dark, gi-ouud colTeo colour, and is 

• 

brought up by vomiting. Give ice water or broken ico 
iiilornaiiy, uiwl a colei or ieo compress to the stoumch. 
Th^ri; must bo alisohito rest lu bed, and no food must 
bo iiikcij by tlio Aioutb, exeept under the direction of 
the physieiau. 

• 7*he Treatment of Wounds. 

** There are many kinds of wounds, but wd^an only 
mention briefly a f<‘W of tl»e most cominon varielios. It 
is a saTo nilv to send immediately for the nearest medical 
man, so as to get skilled attention at tho curliest possible 
moment. The afU'r results and final ouLcorao often depend 
almost as largely upon the kind of treatiaALreceivod in 
the earliest stages us upoji the injury cleanse 

an open wound, souk a clean sponge or sorbent 

cotton in boiled or distillpd water, it above 

ibe injury, 6o that a stream of on the 

wound. There is little danger of siujplo 

dir('Ction is carefully lollowed. \J ^ / ^ 
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Bruises. 

A severe bruise is often very painful, and rosulU in 
more or less discolouratioD- for example, a “ black oyc/' 
The treajinent is rest •and the application of either hot 
or cold <iornpi*es^seH, ac-cjording to Iho conditions. Later, 
nmssagi' ^vould he iisefnl in dis]>ersitig llio skaguaut blood 
whic)i has iuliltraled the tissues and is the can ho of the 
discolouration. 

• Inlcnndl Cordusions* 

If there are imlications of intoniul injury, send for 
the physioiau. putting Iho )>ati<Mil to ht^<t and kcc^jmig iTiin 
warnu Th<ue would he no ohjeclion, as a rule, to iJie use 

f 

(jf fonientalions in the ineantiiue, and Die lu^ut would 
often allay the pinn. 

C7eart*Cuf Wiounds* 

^'licso should be enreruJIy clcaiJbed» ^nd the ed^es 
bi*ouplit together by ailhesuo 
plaster, after w liieh a plain 
diesaing of cotloM wool and 
a hinidage are all that one 

If it is ntasCSSaj-y Ri#I Knot, cranny K&ot. 

to SONV up a wound, it should be done hy a physiciab* if 
l>05^sihlc. Tho aci'onipunyiiig cut illustrates the difference 
bdlwecn a granny knot, winch slioiild nnf be used, and 
a reef knot, which is the proper tiling. Fig. VZJ. 

if a siii^li piece of tl ]0 nose, car, finger, c«* toe be 

'% IN \\:ii;^u water, and replace, keeping it 
,*rri\ul of tho physician. Nut infrequently 
iPlanc, and a deforniity will thus be 

- Pif^nd Needle Woan^. • 

Tmlsc^s'** usiiu I* iusignifu-ant. Still it is worth 
white td ViM* So ^uud in hot walcr and squeeze out 




cut^olT, 
warm, i 
union ' 
avoid^^ 


u 
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sonio blood ,*80 as to rciuave auy dirt or germs that may 
have entered with tho irietrnmciit. 


Wounds of the H^nds or Feet* 

Wouuda from i‘URty or dirty 'nails, tacks, eto., should 
receive a thorough cl can sing with hot water. It is often 
well to enlarge the wound by the use of a sharii, clean 
knife, and tiicn press out HOnio blood. Dress W’ith a 
moist compress and bandage. 

A Fish-Hook^ 


If possible, it is usually host to cut away the cord 
and fHie brond ciul, and then pass the hook oi^ tlirough 
tho flosh as in sowing. Q'heu bathe in hot water and 

^leause well. Severe thrubbiug i)ain with swelling would 

• 

indicate infection, in \\liicb caso it might be necessary 

tef open the w^und b/ lancing. This sliould be attended 

to by a physician. 

' SpUniers* 

Remove with •a sharp, clean knife, if necessary, and' 
soak tho wound in hot water. It is often better to call 

i 

a i)bysiciati, arnUby so doing much siifrej ing incon- 
vetiience may often be avoided. 


s 

Gunshot Wounds* 


These wounds always rc<iiiire the attention of a sur¬ 
geon. *Wbile awaiting his arrival, put the patient to 
bed, applying hot bottles if Yhcre is i ^old 

wet cloths may bo applied to the wou^^ 


Crusfang of the Hmds, 

Wrap tboi crushed limb in a W and 

support with suitable splint, L *.tti)lons i( 

there is niiuli bleeding. Wit ther.^ liie i ecu in* 
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bent position, and apply bot bottles and warm clothing. 
Hot water or milk may be given internally to revive the 
injured person. 

Broken Bones* 

• 4 

A vire requires medical nkiU, and the amateur can 
render only tcmiiorary assistance. ^ 

Pain, doformily, unnatural mobility, and a peculiar 
grating hio the clianbcteristic signs of fnwdnre, Tlioro 
arc i\vo classes: where the skin rciimhif intact,^ 

and coi?rpo}inrl^ when there a t^omnuiuiciilion l^oLwocn 
the wound and the air. The latter arc naturally ruero 
diffionit to ileol wit^h, and more dangerous io life, bqcause 
of tlie chance for infcctiou through Uu 5 brolvcn skin. 

Alt(^r semlinM (av the surgeon, get the palJenl in as 
eornfortrfible a position as iiossilile without aggravating the* 
injury, and keep him warm aud fre^ from excileniont. 

Sprains* 

It is a 111 intake to uogicet sprains, and the consequence ^ 
may lead to very unpleasant results. Apply moisl beat, 
n dressing, and give ahsohitc rent for bevorul days. Tbe 

i 

last nmni umod is tlio mo.st«iujporl.uit tregiment. 

Dlstocailons* 

A di?^ocatioQ is a displacement of the ^oint ends of 
hones, and requires surgical treatment. There is always 
more or less tearing of the ligaments and othoi* tissue 
about tlio. h ’ ixs well r*s deformity and pain? Moist 
hcat^is * ul in ifiost cases. Surgical assistance 

should t nmpUy. 

, 

Barns and Scalds* 

m 

A b«x »r daugcrous ar.cording^to the extent 

¥ k 

of tho 'ved, as w^cll as tho depth. If it 

covers half t ^e result is likely to be fatal. 
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If the clothes catch < 1 o uoi run abottt or out into 
the street* but lio down at onco and wrap yourself in a 
blanket* carpet* or shawl, and thus stifle the flamos. If a 
child's clothing takes 01*0, roll it in a blanket, cloak, or rug. 
Woollen clothing, boigg slowly in flammable, is best for 
this purpose. 

Cut away tho clothing so as to disturb and injure the 
body as little as possible. 

Large blisters nuiy bo oi>cne<l at the edge by a clean* 
sharp n(‘edle, aiul draiilod. • 

• Tlie burnt skin may bn dressed with pure ohvo oil, 
sweet oil, castor oil, or soft vasolino, which may bo njf(dictl 
on pieces of M<‘au old linen or muslin. The o^riofl is to 
afford protection from the air* and also reiidor eNumina- 
*tion of the woumls easy. ^ 

Tlie coTitinuous neutral bath ( 92 "* to 97 ^ Fahr.) is often 
useful for cxidtiiiiive burns. 

Hem ember that fatal cases are someCimes the least 
’ painfui. 

•Trea/men/ of Mild Burns* 


Slight burns may bo treated by cold water alone, or 
b^^ tho application of moist Strips of nuisliL^Jj^’ linen 
soaked in a solution of baking soda (a tuhlespooriful to a 
half piat of Carivm oil (equal parts of linsoed oil 

and lime Muler), tho white of an egg, or vaseline mufhe 
used. *There is great relief as soon as tho air is effectually 
excludes. Prevent all frictioDiof the j?/ Avoid 

using as a dressing anything Utiat is 

4 

with difficulty. ./ 

* TTie BHes of Serp^ ^ 

. ‘'C . 

If the scapent is kuown to bt 
wound. Apply a^tight bandage l^wo^" 
the honrt, if possible; otherwise, w* firoa,.. 


ick the 
bund and 

> 

pressinn on 


rr^U off 
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the side Dearest the heart. Souie recoinmond cutting out 
the luUcn flesh or soariug it vvilh a red hot kjiifo Made 
or other convemciit iustrunicnt. Then aoak in hot water 
and pivfts out some blood if iKissiblo. 

Don\. gue wlnnky *t<> cause ^Irimkcnness, ns some 
rocouirnend. Ftirtlior ]i<asoMing of 1be sysleju doc's not 
•improve the case. Tt is better to apply tlie wltishi' or 
brandy hx'ully ns an antibepiu*. 


The Biles Jtnd Ssralches of^Czis and Dogs* < 

Those nve soinctnius followed In severe iollnmminions. 
the vtrinds if m eossibUs Tlum eleniiso well in blH 
\Md(T, pn'V'^ing out biu*)d to remove Hio iufeH um. • 
(i<‘iinino hyilropliohia is cxc<*edingl> rare, nnd there 
arc medicul men who scnionsly deniht its existence. ]f Die 
(log is fiealliiy lliere is notliiiig to fear from a bite, 
inovnh'd tlio \^ound is properly changed. IMie bili^ of a 
siek dog may lead to some innanunalioru vvluch is severe 
at limes. After sutking tbo \V(>un<l,»apply hartshorrt or 
some Cilhor antiseptic, and cloanso well jit hot wuli R * 
It i.' a mistake U\ kill tlio dog. Keep it under ohserva- 
tiou for '* imc. If it getij on all right,/here is no need 
for the patient to worry. 


Foreign Boefy in the TTiroat 

triiis is most I'omiuun iu ehildrcn. It is caused by the 
presence of a foivign l)oJ 3 % such as a mar ble, biiUon, or 


coin in the 
that’ll i‘ 
the pati* 
vomitiOg 
hold it , 
cliunce lA 
the neck. 


or windikipe. Coughing wcmld hidicote 
Q tliO >(’indpi[)e. If it is in Die gullet, 
unablo to swallow. In this case 
.lies exi)el tbo ohjtvi. If a child, 
mead downward, to g^ve gravity a 
V strike smartly Vn tliO biu*k near 
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If it is a needles or fish-bone, the taking of plain, 
rather bulky food, such ass coaree bread, porridge, pciatoes, 
and other vogotables, may enable the object to pass 
through the ulimentai*y canal ^without serious couse* 
fjueucos. • * 

It is well to send for medical help, unless the object 
is (juiekly dislodged and removed. Do not uso iustru- 
inez'ts, ]oa4> greater liarm rcRuli. 


• The Lees o( Consciousness, * 

Thks is duo to a voricty of causes, rjid calls for tho 
help of a compel cut physician in many cases. Infiensi- 
bility may result from disctiso or injuiy of llio brain, 
poisoning, or alcoholics intoxication. 

Tho treatment consists of rest, quiet, and the appli* 

cation of warmth. 

• ^ • Fainting. 

This is due to a temporary weakness? of tho heart. 
Thcro^is great iniiffcnlivr weakness, and the patient falls 
if nc^t supporteef. G('t him into th<* reenmbont position 
witlj the feet clevate<l or tim head lower than tlie 
body. Loosen collars, stays, •and bands. water 

on the face if oonsciouaness does not roturu rapidly, or 
applj’ ^smelling salts. Afterward give the patient com¬ 
plete rest anil quiet for a time. • 


Concussion of the Brain. 

■ 

This is popularly called stunning, 

• 

fall or blow on the skull. There is 
fainting, also depression and marl 
is confused. , 

To treat, put the patient to 
ventilated room, and apply heal 
medical aid ae i^oon m poaeiblo. 


f 

\ ' 

to a 
hess and 
?he mind 

let, well- 
summoning 




i'K,- 1.’.;. .\M' l.ir >Ni i k"M audvi J. 


AKJII'H I\I- r.hM'lkAMc-N. 















Accidents a$id Emrrfjc7icics. flS? 

the novrioent #l.carlily and ovcniy fonrtoeii or 

fiftocn liinos each tuiiuite, unlil naliiirul hrontlnnc vr* 
tiirriB or all lujpo of lif** tfono. Cast's jii'c rxi rooord 
of )(*sost^iliition 1 h‘Iii^( olTeoU'd only itflor sovonil lionrs* 
faithfiil tifcjil. 

• It to have ttfio or two nltondaiitH iu)> tlio 

••patient to rcsloro aiiininl^lu'ut lunl stiiiinlaff' flio i.l'xu. 
As sooTi^MS lirt'ulliin^ isj wril oslahlislnnh ]k) 1 firings xw.w 
1)0 ^i\en. Tlic* patitnit sinnihl ho walchoil for j^ovoral 

hours, oiitil all daiigcr is past. 

♦ 

Strsnffulathn^ 

This m«y result from hoit^Mnc or nos' st'Voro fc^rn) of 
roiiKtnction of tho iK‘ok hy \\lu<4i tho Mindpipo j> c‘los('t|, 
Adininistpr arl ilirijil ropinijum as iIjix'oUhI for (irownintf, 
after* roinosju^ tlio ol>sliuolion. 

Suffoc^iion. 

This is iisnaily dno lo hreatlrirttf |?oiso?mns Riises, surlj 
as carbonic m ill jjas, jllarninatin^ pis, amf tlu' font fumes 
^if mines, deoi) wells, ami cisterns. The fumes of buruiiu; 
eluu(*oal am also \o^y poisMiioim. 

arl flu'ial respiration V necessary, and provide fn^sh 
air, l est,*and warmth. 

Sunslroke 

Heat stroke is really llio pi ojicr name for Ihifl nffnetiou, 
and not sunstroke, long I'xposuix) to gu'iit lieu b*being tlu^ 
cause. This lend if (o a Th>e of the hoilily lemperatin‘(\ 
funsiug si'Ycrg liciidachc and a feeling of oppression. The 

skin is hot snid dry, and there is <*\ery evidonee of a 

• 

liigi) fever. These symptoms, wlieii they tij>t apix'ar, 
should bo regarded its a warning; anJ pte^entive meusuio^ 
should ho adorted promptly. 



The Heiiool of Bcalih. 

Tho Irratmenf wnsists of a, cooling liaLb nr co\A ahept, 
pack to lower the tcmperalore and revive the patient. 
Bat he 1 1m head with cold water, and apply a cold coinprosj^. 
'riieeiild lieatnienl> may be discoutinuod when eOnseioiiR 
ness ret urns, *Oivo r<»st in a eo<»I, Qiiict, wellAyred room. 
The services of a pliystrian hfnHild be secured as soonhs 

l»ossihie. ^ 

Heai Eikausfion^ 

» 

Ties is nnuiif<‘si(‘d ?»y iiiark^jd dc^pression and,general 

weakness. TIjo s^in jj? iKoully cold and wet. Tr<'ut by 

remo\iTii{ tlio palieiit in a eoo), airy room, and give 

ahsttlnlo rest.. 

* Lightning Stroke* 

As woulil be expedOil, Ibere is a great norvoim shock. 
The pulse is wry >\eak, ami hreulhing is slow .uid oftou 
hi.borious. (live rest niid warmth. 

I 

SIMPLE BANDAGING. 

A •bandage 'S a strip of ctoLIi of sn it able width and 
length that can be applied snugly to some part of tin; 
hoJy. Tlie omergeTuy chest of oacii funao ought lo 
•Ciyitain a supply of bandages of vurious sizes. 

Bandages fi(»rvo Ihc following purpases:— 

4 

* 1. J’rideetion. 

2. Appl:< ation of dressings. 

?>. h'i\;ition <kf s[dints and other aiiparatua. 
i. Prevention of motion. 

Size anJ MdleriM^ 

Th<M‘o may bo great variatiou both in tbe width and 
length of bandages, according to llie piuposo icciuired; 
but for general nse, wo can recommend too following 
size? j— 



Accidc ui 8 a nd rgcncics^ 

^ • 

bunda^e^ iiio inch wulo, and quo to two yard 

long. 

Arm and boiut bandages, two uiul one lialf iuclri^s wiii^' 
arul thiV'o to six . 
yards lony * 

JjCg l)andages, 
iinla'H wide 
and l\nir to eitrld 
sards li«ng. 

Trunk 

trarr (o ^ix n:r)jrs 
SMiIe, and ^:\ In 
ls\(‘hi' yanis loot*. 

OnlinanI). I U e 

, , * • I • KulUnf lh« 

hv'l rnau'raal <’oti- . 

« 9 

sisih <r; t)!>i, vk'Uti nuistiri or lini. cainuj. 

airJ niaekrnlo^Ii may uIm> bo olilised iur^sirecuU j>ur 

IHjses, Liu* latter servrng to iirevciit ( s^poratiuu. 




Headed Dandage. 


fioWn(f BdfiJa^es. 

9 

SiK ciiil rolling iiliu-ljiiics lire usually 

• • * 

nroMiii'd for liosjiiLds, bat th<‘y ai(^ iu>t‘ 

necessary. Tii roll a baridugis <lnuhle 
the slri|) of cloth oiicy ur twic^, and 
then, aftiM* starting the roll, iiuld it 
in the riglit haiid between the tljuinh 

and lirst huger, us illnsbratcU in 1^’ig. 

• • 

^25, Icdli^ig the stri]) pass bet ween 
the thumb and lirsl linger <if the 
left liuiul. It rolled iolo one volLor 
'^heuilA it is calliMl a siinple or single lieiiiTed bandage 
(l*ig.l2(i); if into two mils, a double^boadcd or cuuipouud 
bandage. Fig. 127. ** 



Fltf. At. Double •Mei4ecl 

AftAClttgO. 
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Varieties. 

Our fipat'C forbids uicntiouiijg more than a few of 
most commonly used. 

The triangular bandaj^o is* simplicity itself, for it 

• 9 

inorclyf consists 

$ 

of a piece of nius- 

4 

lin abou^ three or 
four feet squai*e, 
folded oifcv so as 
to ujaUcnitriaugle. 
it iH useful as a 
UuuiioJiuy ban- 
ilugo for the head 
or breast, or as u 
sling Tot* tlu^ arm. 
* A .s[)n\il baiidjigeftinay^ collHl^l of plain, circular turns, 
each tjw'rlayping the 
pr('<*eding for half igix 
*in(dj*^ij‘ niore^ But 

in haiulaging the 

0 

limbs, on uceoiyjt of 
I l#u conslandy cluing- 

ing eiieumfej'CiJCi*, it 

# 

is nee'essary to use re¬ 
verses, us illustrated 
in Tigs. and 129. 

This variety of spiral 

. 

bandage is known as the spiniJ rewerse. * ^ 

' The hgure-ef-eiglit is a\eiy useful blindage for joints. 
After one or two circular turns to fix the bandage below 
(ho joint, farvy it down tlio joint (o tlie oniiosito side, 

•• 4 

Jiid li\ ftjiaiii by a'circular turn. Tbcn curry it boJow 
the jciDt from i-rglst to left, or loft to rii;bt, a» the case 



Tig. 120« BplPftJ.Bav«rM. AppUsd %Q thm Lmg, 



Acvidcnts and dimvi-fjencicis. 


a9i 


may be, arouD4 tlio limb uml u|f above tho*j(nal imtil 
the ioiot is covered. KU. 



Head Bandaging*. 

A buada^x^ two and ouo-half iftchos and tbroo or 
more yardH in most sMisfar- 

lov.\. Fig. ]:»0 iilustrafct's oue of tlu? 
most simple fonusf wliich is well 
iidap^cd for baiulagnig^wotiiuls of the 
lu'iid. IV apply if, i»a.*s M'v<*var t ircit* 
lar tnruH from llio back of llic bcjul 

lo the* foK'hoad. rc\ciso tlic 

# 

liamlugo in fronts of the (sir, by tinn 
iiig it down, ami fahli^n >\]ll)*a ^rnall 
saT(dy *})im Cunliuuo fbe biuuiugc| 
niuba* tlu' chili and mj) in fn^il of^tlie ultuo* car, and tkcii 

o\cr lijo crovMi of tlu^ 

• 

baclk to ^kla'rc (he rocj'so was 
'iia<i(*. Tho ^irimlar tu^rns nta> 
be rciK»atcd hcvcrul times, aft^'r 
winch tl»* (‘od is* lusLinunl 

liy a saffly inn or a few slitclu's. 

• • 

Bandaging the Arm.^ 
tlflentinics all llial js re- 


. 7* 


Fttf. idO. HttUJ BMidikgl. 



^ ^ (jmrciUiu treatm.*' tluv*^*^** 

slifm. sn<*)i as sl(c»\\?r \if I'li. }:•]. 


Take a pir'cc of ^uila])k5 cluLli 
about forty-tAVO inches htjuajc\ and fid«l it cmci; s«> aj> 
to iiiiikc a Irj,ingle. Supixise the li^ljt arm is t/i* be 
carried in a sling. Lay tfie arm ujiou tho triangle 
so that t!ie short end touched^ tho.*cihovs\ I'lio inner 
lung (Mul is bronglit up over the ri^lit sliouUlc^r. and tlic 
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outer long end over^the left shoulder^ and then tlie 
ends are tied behind. These steps are clearly indicated 

in the accompanying 
iiluslmtiou. 

’To bandage the 
forearm, begin at the 
baud, say the left, and, 
placing tho free end cf 
a single-beaded him 
dago in the palm of the 
liand, carry It oiitwaid 
around tlie wrist, and 
then across the IVco 

fto Hand. 

end inside tbo lliuml), 
< hus llxing it. Tlio bunduge is iuav carried np Uic arm 
in the Iniui of si^iral vo- 
verses, as ilhistralcd in 
Fig. 128.* 

and Finger Eandages* 

A ii 3 u re - 0 1* • eight 
n lakes a gtiod bandage for 
the'hand or wrist. Sup¬ 




pose* tho palm of the left hand is injured. After applying 

^ tho dressing and a i^ad of*ab- 



FIC. IM. Pltapft*of>Elgh|. 
Applied lo IS* Thumb. 


sorbent cotton, i)lace tho free 
cud of tho bondage over 11 lo pad 
and cairy it outward above the 
thumb and around tbo wrist, • 
then across tho palm, thus fixing 
the free cad. The next stop is 


to carry the bandage jicross the back of the hand to the 


iauer side, up over tb,c palm of tho bund, and so ou. ^ ig. iU2. 
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To bandn^fi^ the finger, one* turn of the bandage 
about the wrist to f\\ it, IIh'u cany over tlie top of tho 
finger, and by spirals inclose llie finger snugly, finally 
carrjinc tlio bandage back to tho wifist, whore it is fas- 
ened. Mg. Ifiu. ’ * . , 

t 

Au effectual baiulsig<^for lliejliinnh is a figure-of-eight. 

Fig. i:n.' 

Bandaging the Lcmer 
^ ^Eiiremit^. * 

U’he spiral reverse 
makes a very good ban- 

i 

dii^ie foi» cither tlie 

thij;h or ()i<* l<>g. In 

applying it lo llie leg" 

begi^i with two torus 
^ • 
about tho fool, ujkI 

Fig. lap. AnlO« BuidM4* 

Uien seferal'turns of 
figun* of-eight (o coser the ankle. *Now c.niy it up the 
leg by reverses siinilur to tliose us<'d In 
bandaging tiie u^*ni. Fig. 120. 

Tt) barulagu nnLk*. place Iho 
uijcl on tfio inner side of <.)iC5 foot, curry 
liiu roller outward ami bebtiid tlic ankle, 
then across tho fri*e end, fixing it; then 
under the fi)ot, up the inside, ijitoss to 
the outer side of theaiiklg>, etc. Fig. 13a. 

To strap tho foot or ffnkle, use adliesive 
plaster band^;, In^gilining at the lower puiut, aud asceudiDg. 
Each band ovei laiis tlic one below. Sec 130. 

Strapping makes a good irc.ttmerit for b]a*aitis, but, as a 
rule, a bumiage is preferred because it«is more easily rc- 
inovcd, thus favouriug elcuuliuess. , 



Fi^. lae. ftir^ppui^ 
the Feet. 
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Diet l eforiu, . 1 M Excitatory orgniin,.' GH 

Drc t should Ik* hiuiplc, IU*i Excroisf:, iKmoUta of, dH: for 

Digr tin* month. 39; in busy men, 69 ; rules for, yO: as 

t}ie«toTua<*h, 40,4i/ intcstim^l, u liftnilillcr. ... 101 

41, 42; hliHlered by tiglit* £x})osurc, procaiiUou^ 
lackiig,... •>. ... JOH against, ... ... ••• lv*H 

Dinrurrs for cliildrcii, ... 213 Eye, atructuio of, (Pi: coiumou 

Diphtheria. 311 d('fe<*tM <»r, (W», r»7; ^ forcigu 

DjHcaK(\ iguoranor^ a cliiof cinise boilies ip, 385 , liiuo Jn, 3b5 


of, 17; s > t n 1 viom h o r, 259; 
courM: aud tcriuujafion of, 26«^ 
l^lscaaes, resjnraun'y, 260; chil¬ 
dren’s, . ... 320 

DiKh-waslueg, 144 

atioiis,. ..’.. 3 k1 

l)is])laeeuieiit of intennd 

' .. JOO 

Dofi-Iiite, . 383 

‘‘Dragging dinvn ” seiisations, 108 
DnA^H, heiftltliful and, 

artistic. 105-113 

DressingH for toasis uiul 

cerea'ls. ^. 37H 

DriukiDg-waU*r, 36; eautauiina- 

tlDDyOf, . 37 

! irowning. H86 

Drugs, ^. 61 

Di'\ pack,''. .. 355 

Dyspepsiu., 27tf-281 ; acid, 279 ; 
atonic, 270; uotvotis,... ^70 

^ I* 

Ear. Rtmefltro t-f, 63. G4 ; iniga- 
^ timi of, 366; foreign biHlies 

S d ••• 

J'^ar wax, Rcc 11 mil I all nn nf. U.l, 366 

Early rjsiug,. ... 102 

Eating between lueuls harm¬ 
ful, .*i> ».« »*. 213 

Eating for strengVi, 119,150 

Kcx.enia,. 30*1 

Eggs, bow they Hhould bofre- 
pared for the Mck,... 192 


Eiiinting, . 274, 884 

Fats. 38 ; 80Ure(‘s of, ... 160 

Feeding of iuPmUs, ... *201-208 
Feeding of Hchold-children, 209 
r 2l7.|»n*vah*nturrorBin. 216,216 
Fc*( t, baiiditgiug of, 303; care 
•«« ••• 1 ^ ^ 

F 1 ers, . 3'^7, H()8 

1'*Niger-nails, care of. 122 

1*isb, ... ... ... ... 2X7 

Flesh f(HMis, productive of nrJe 
acid. G7 ; eondueiTC to denial 
decay, 11.5:^ other ohjee.Uous 

to, * 154-15fV*, excretory wastes 
of, 155; nutritive valf.e of, 158 f ^ 
f ol good fur the sick. 19>; noi.. 
desirable lor HUiall childrcui. 
208,209,210, 215: pave the way 
for alcoholic stimulants. 250 

riolcber. Ilora^^e, ... 225, 228 
FU^teberisiug. moaning audorjgiii 

uf, , 225, 226; t'X]ieriinoiltH ut 

(‘ambridge University, ‘226, 
227; inereased phj^sical 
utrength, 228: eeoiioiuje side 
of the qucRtion, '. 229 

Flexion and reslHtaiie<«,... 00 
FomentatiOD, 345; mustard, 347; 

rubber bottle,. 348 

Food as the source of cpeigy, 52 
Food in relation to body budd- 
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Food'i. classified* 9C, 15D; cookijij» 
<»f. assiiailfttioB ot ... . Vi 
Food oombinaiions^ ... 1{*7 

Food poisoning*, ... . .. :»J9 

Food |>rolil<'ni»tlie,. 118 

KooUr tor tiic Rick, . I'.M) 

l'\»of : iiih, h(jt, .1*1-7, .J^# ; •alter¬ 
nate hpt and (tohl,. 

Foot, wear,. Ill 

Foster, Sir Mudiael,..• Til 

I'owk^f R soliuion* i) 0 jsonino^ 

frioiif ... *•* .K/il 

rr<dcr:oU, Emperor. 

Frud., earn m k< JPl ; 

<li'a^d. ]U'2\ ooiopoMhoij* jirid 
ludrUiNo vjihie of, 211). 2^0; 
lu’W tro * preserve T^r wiiiUt 

221 

T'\illorin)njc:hioQ bath. .. HU 

0oi dm cHlos, . t*7 

<l:ivtnc r.itarrij, . 27s 

' * iildiio -tS. .. 2!)^ 

* (nil. «. illO 

(twu'c and fre^ o( ukac- 

IlK'Ilt, . 110 

General, .. 12C.2i.7 

I W;n JOH. I • eoii'M for, . JHH 
iii<'rii V(*^CLableR. C'omjK^jf iom 

of. ... 100, 107 

(ii<Avth ATui de(diiii*<rr the 

liocly. 72. 71 

Gnu Uiot w'oiu*»N, ... ... , HHO 

• 

nfrjMorrlia^(\ -H70: jrterinl^%77 ; 

• VI lions^nd rapiilar.v ,H77: hont 

• .G'O Jicjse, 177; in ilio luont^i. 

• ;• trom tim Ktoniiicd), H7s; 

^roin the H7 h 

lIa*njorvhoiilH. 2s7 

Tliut*, Ih. Al<‘'xaiidt i\ 77,156,208 

Hair. 117 ; care of. Ill) 

H.air dycH. 120 

Jhur to b** avoidi d,*l 20 

lluir, why it falls Out, ..v* IIH 

lliUfpUrk. 11(5 

Hand, »JilluliJfiiiiR of,. .192 

IT aid fooilH, valnr of, ... 212 

, Harlhliorn, iioisoinn^ fi*nn, 17H 
JfafH Hlioiild be b^ht and wcU- 

. 120 

• Hay . 204 

Head, baDdagiag of, .M ... 091 


Hesrfmovements, ?. 79 

Hiiiltb ainattctof cdncatioa 17 

lloariiij*, . ni 

Heart, stmclnro and local ion ot, 
45 ; fuiiCtionnJ disease (‘i, 27-i. 
fatty •leyidK’iaVon of, 27 \; or 
Ranni dise ase of, 275 

noot. distribaiumof in body, 51 

Heat lit}; eompress. 849 

ifeat eNbiiiist loy. HHs 

Ileave-stmuliiii'd< flnril. ... 7i) 

Hc'iritoeU. hoMi. 17i 

H'|w. foiiielililik of. .. . . H45 

• ... ... ... ... 105 

H<niaivbai,b.« Hiw 

Ifti ♦>l;n1%<7pa<*lc, 155 

IU»t siHtiij'e. H5H 

ilol wain*borflo. 848 


lint waU i dt'inl.iie^, ... H65 

Tlonsi' (^leanniji,. 142 

flooM* birioshiii};, ... 14i 

Uouse. ide.tl. I f9 

ib»osi‘>. di rnlert lOn <4, 141 

J Inijs4's, b'UMMed. 11h 

liiiu;liis..i*‘ t)r. I.’. :j;rt 


II\flroilicrapy <in the , 129 

IJv;;tnie. pcrHiMutl, 1‘, 111; 

liMOseljoki. . . ^... . 110 

Hysteria, ... ’. . ... 290 

Infant fec<lj 11 ^. ... COI 

Inl.viiiH. Jituiirai dud ol. 202, 
\viieu tire ib(*t tnny Ijc eii^ 

lar:;<*([, .. . » 20li 

1ijlbieriKa« . 205 

liurnial eontii'>ions, . . ^79 

InleKlina) jiiiui*, euitifx^sU idn 

(»r. ... ... ... .. 41, 42 

lilto\h:af ions, alcohol i/i and 

<»l lier>Ms<‘.,..* 816 

locbJie, ]K»is<uiinR Inan, H74 

1ri?i;atiori of ear, 100 ; jjosc, 166 
Itch, .: 504 

Jam as a fo^nl , 222 

Jaiimhce. ... 2.>T 

.Joints, . 26 

Jowett, l>^.^ " T iT 

KeeirHinrthod itf reiUifnt on. 15 
K<*lio}4*. In. 107. ).'7,197 

iftrs. M. K., ... 171 

KidiiO)K« 05, inOaiunKUion of^ 
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2^.^: c>iroli<^ Bri^lirs efisoas^* 

of, 2ftW ; floatiiJi4. 

KilnJim . IH 

KiU'r-l)Oii<i-wtaU(hn“ dofinril, 7-> 
Kress, I’r. liaurc'fta, ... 17X 


T^abonr, (h:.'oity of. 0.7 

iatd. r»li;or1 H»lis h4 IfW 

airviii^ihs, . 2K2 

,nrMr\.. . '*0 

ai/.irK*ss, l^ft 

,nth\:i\um\, from, 1^71 

aui Uiul foot Jiiovohioiits, ft' ft? 
So(! ( nfriliiiuH ion fij<»vcitK*iitK.f 

Ta*^.nl, ^. :st)H 

I full it, hot. *>.. 5 

[.(•muiioH* luUntivo vahio of, )'»s 

Jac*(', •M 

1 <if<‘. basis of. *2’^ 

... ,.27 

Ktn;; pn ins. 20.> 

biLjbiiiina ftiioito. 

bib', iialural tmuof, ... bVi 
f^ivrr, (iniclion of. bard- 

omn^ of. 4 ... 2ft7 

I>o^‘Ur, .1 obn. . 17 

bfiroi)iot<ir 11.1 M\m. .* 2117* 

vilYf ^*12; nicobol luifa- 

v<>iiral)i<'to, .*. 

Tinnihiuro,.• 299 

ci^stir*. poisonin^ 

fi’oiii, . ... *... ^t7lf *1/4 

Jjun^K, .71 : r‘,i.|m<‘dy of, H* 2 ; iii- 
ji»n“4 by li^bt ItLt'iiiu, 37, 107, 

100; as an cxr'n'fpry or^an, 

$4 ; inllaniiiiatitai of, 200 ; oon- 
sni^ipl I on of, 267 277; Inrniorr* 

ba^<' from. 77ft 

Lyo, i<bistaling from, ... 377 

4 

■Marj^avlno, objfcti(VtR lo,... 104 

Muslicalivn, imporlaiire 
thonfli^b. KC'fi Flelclmnsini^. 

• Monls, nmnbor of, .. 2S1 

Mom sics, . 3011 

MomI. carr in srli'clini*, ... 210 

'M<*nt oxtra<‘is. 1.76 

Moibif^ . \i ... 200 

Molaliolisin. »7Q 

Micbacl An^^cln. 17 

Mijirainc. T . 2111 

Milk, nsn fr^'d. 1.70: f^mtaminn- 
t;u>u of, . 204 


Mineral watew. 364 

Mineral a<‘ids, I'oisoninf; from .372 
MtKlern I lie, ilw downward 

teiulencirft. . 94 

Mod i 11 ccl c*ow * s n 111 li, 207, 2f'0 

Mo!tU(^ (ienernl,.i. 170 

Mfirpiiinn b.ilnt. 31ft 

Morpbjiie )HaHoninfi, .V ... .171 

MoLlicr's milk, siibstiln^i's 

fofy . 203, 204 

Month, white pjit<^lies in. 27Ht 

bTt‘jiiorilia{4c 111, 37ft 

MiunpH, . 310 

Mitnat ic and. polftonin^ froui.373 
MHstk'-forinni^ fiHHls, ... ' 170 

MiimOo, Kk< lefal or volnniary, 27. 

2H: unolmit.'iry, .. 20 

Miiscio Uaami^. itn[ior(anco 

of • . ... ... .. 0^1 

Mustard fiHuentation. * . . 347 

Knnsen, Pr,, . 214 

W.'mne, iH'antirs f'f, bii 

** 5^ntnie*s 1 *«hI lllli'i." 22 » 

Nmes. fiiin lions ol. ^00 

Nn \ oiK ('\lninv| mn, ... 
JsiTVuliss.v Mem, 3s, 70 ; ilisftases 

Nnirnstbeni.'i, . 2ft0 

Nc'iiliril full batb, . H/rj 

Nonbni, S;r Isnae, 2i*. 

Ni;‘lirsli:ide. |H»isniuiij: from, 37 I 
Nitr.aU* of Silver, fnihoiniti* 

Jl'oni, .. 371,371 

Nifive aebU iioisonrni* fn'tii. 373 
Nos**, irri^.'ihon ol. liii rnm ^'- 
• iia^o from, 377; lorei;;ii bo*lU'>? 

in..* 

NnrsiiiU, by^ioin* of. 202 

Nursing in Ibe lunne, ... rio 

Nut butter d<'lnuMl, . 17:! 

Nnt iii<*al detuH'd. 172 

Nnts, e<iuijK)sition and rintritive 
vkiiKi of, 1G1, 222, 223 ; when 

to ynt. .. f . 221 

Nnts UMjinro mast icatiout 102 
Kn.v vuniica, poiHOivn^ flt)ni, 370 


Obesity, . 

Oil of idmonds, iioitwmui.u 

frcuu. 

Oil rnb. ... .. ‘ 

Oils, olive and nut,... 


• • * •« 


301 

373 

3r>] 

162 
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0]<\ aco, fleatli 

: U<*:ilth him) iti. 

liil; ol, 1 r 5: 

riiosi. sintahlo uk s<*our^O« 

of, liJl#; fii'P ulso Lon^t A \ i\. 

(>('iuui . v»\v,\t a74 

Ovrr'‘J' svOijm.. ^ Ut 

OxaJio jiojKoniij^* 

f. 

fixyum, iiiijKirtaiK’*' nf.... « ;u 

O.N)>*('11/11 Hi of ... :M 

• 

hob hl/uihct, wot. 

slii'ot, ;r).|; whjIhij*. ..V*: dr^, 

:•h:lU^. ^i^ ux 

V.mi. iloiliiition of. tJI 

l*:iij<'nMlic®)uic<‘., , ... ... i\ 

l'iu;ji>sis,. 

i'K n‘;;orK', |H)?WoiiUi!‘fn*ijr. 

I'ai *'<• uVf'wii. vo4Maiin>; hn:M» 

Pjur, 'jlnauuH. IX\ 

f']»u*;pl)oriJs^, poisi'liilij; 

frotu.,H7(K :'7'^ 

I'll'cultUH\ f’.H: ihiii\ pio- 

j^raiuiiif. fl) 

l‘l»> Kloal do I oi u»i ;m mui. O'J : 
cftiiM'd ui pan h\ litKO (if 
1 (a,. 

9 * * 4*4 44 4 * • 944 ^ 

}^JII)/10S.50‘* 

Pm mill urcdlo Mouiid'*.. ... ulu 

PJputIkv. 

Pl( nrr»il5'nia.. . 1*90 

rijiiy Oh roihcnm i^h,-, ... I:i2 

Pnomuntiia,. 2VA\ 

i;«' ^ ^ ^ H' ‘ ^ ♦ * 

I food,... *. **49 

mid llioir AiilMlot(>s. 

sumihaTisod, . :t7i 

PiAsons, alkahiio, ... ’AT2 

P<>rrid>;(^s. 177 

Votasli, fK>iRoiui!d from, .*7*1 
Prolapse of llu' stomach*... • i*sl 
Prolcul fcrxls. 37, lol ; 
of.4}: sources (Jh ... l.y*Ja*5 

I'rntopkisrn. '20 

l*TU8sic acid« )ios'>onini» 

from. nri, 373 

PsfuiaRis,. 3(Mi 

Purity, necefisa IV to lyaiit y, 10<; 
ajilH to, l'jr>, lit rohvf rsrillon, 
• Jawit>f, (‘.dtnh.s hiudinfc ior 

hiilii sexes, * ... ... 1^7 


Hmliatif lic;il. otToot# of, XV? 

h*cn;K*s c\|?lauu d.171 

Hcninii. . .K. 1) 

Ion*. 31 

V diH<‘ns(*^. ... JiWi 

4 * 

Rost sia^iihuji licrtnc'd. . . 7(> 

UhcUlu.lMC h'V<T,* . . 3M' 

l(h<’uniali'<hj,^.is: iimsriilar.lMs: 

iulcrco -(ah *299: clwoim* julicii 

tar, M )0 

Rich irdsmi. Sir th^njamm " aid. 


9 9 4 !*♦ !*• 994 ^ ^ ^ ' 

Rickets.. ajl 

Jtid^'o, Pr , <tu ali'ofiol, . . 

. 4 ^ ;)IH 

h(«»(H and l^hcrs, compost- 
turn of. ... ... . . . . M'A 

IhMind .3.'t 

Rnmuri/.;. 73 

hnsUiM. .. ... , •.. 71-^ 

]UiHsi.ui^>.vth. . . . 311 

Vibns* ihiMc <'. 

SahulK* n’cMV'*? fi'I*. . . Isi 

Saliva,<v>i(||SHcloh nid *isch 

i.r 'Cl 

•S.ih\«r\ (hf;c.-.tP«n* 11 

Salt >,ln\\. 3.VI ^ 

Sails, imiu'rd as ifavv ' f 

Mk' (jic*,. 1 

Smji'**.s, n** I pcs fur, . Js.i* 

S:uis,ij;cs, %. . . '.t. ilU 

SavourK'fl, . lsl 

S^^wycr, So .lames,..., , )37* 

ScahiOK. 

Scalp* car(f of.. IPi 

Snarl atiiiJi. ..^ 3l(/ 

ScIio(jl*c!jiJ'lr(»M. h'r'dihp. tjf, 2(I9 

Scfiool of iie;dtli." plait# 


(»fthob<M)U, « .f ...I'J 21 

Scrofjda, ...•. 324 

Sc^Ohiiit*, t. 172 

S('crotvi(C. 1.4 J27 

S(df'Cori1 ml. .. •. 

.V'tiHi* oi'^aiw, . C>2 07 

Sorj«’»r(s. hd<‘-s <»f, .Wj 

Khaliov, hatU. itf* .iffii-^it'ii, 33 J 
Slicrouih'iu*:i >alv< , ... «. * 3)’ 

Sc-dir m old a.'. 07 

hc:id.*tc)*c. . . .4 ... 291 

Hick, food moi’^ f^Tiijc 197,190. 
rare of. H‘>. lur- 
hiltno of, 444 4*4 949 140 
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life, thr, ... ■' 21 

Sn.l.iTiy. rrurmt pfrHJtioii for. 72 

Hitz haf*u,. 

Skoif'fin), . tM 

Skuu r,.i: iicali li of, Ok ; 
of, ;aui j cnn«:orof, . . . :'07 

iris, Ilf\‘i,vy,. Ii:i 

Small) If )\. HI 4 

Simikinu, Bcc Tolwioco. 

Soila, poisoi\inpi I nun,. 5l7H 

Kor<* ihroar, Uimiis 2*»l; . 

oUth> iiiiui's. 2*y2 

Soiijis. H'<o|»oH for,. 

Sju nn'i. (Ifrlx rt. 

Siiiii'*, for :U7 i IhpI. and 

r(U(l <•> •« ^p» p3 

S|Mimii', 357; liot, HVk; 

U'pul, ... ... 

Spnimfl. :wi 

rf)rr<T< po‘-itu»n lor, 71 

Stamlim; fioKtifoiiw, voux- 

prpaMfli... .Tl *7 

SIaroli. lorj of, . . MU 

Maivliv foofl'i^ J5) ; Kotiii'f's 

oi. > . I Vi 

Ktitmilniils, irso of, . :ij.» 

Btonnich. 40: pi'rila|>so ot. loi;, 
: dOainitmi of, 2<\ . iiln r 
of, 2H2: <*aiir(*r <if, 2 ^;, ha- 

m(»rrlim:c from, . H7 h 

Sl'''aiV}^uJ;iiion. 

?-tr<'trlj*slHuflinK clof.iiofl, 7l» 
Stvolchfv, how U> linjO'f) 

vise', ^. .fO 

Stryohmm', fMim, 

‘. H70, 371 

Suffc’’.ation, ... :>s7 

Sii^*ar of loafl. jHioionm^ 

. 371. 

Su;'arfl, ’ ..* . 151 

Sul}>lriric acid, ]H>isonin^ 

fioin, . ♦‘^TH 

SuirimfT f’iarij^ip'a. 

Snn bath. . 3IH 

Sinixtrokc. ’if<7 

Swoaf, pl.n.mls. 50 

, Sweat, imlodorous, . . . . lil 

's\\«<•!'. mjnro tJio U'oHi, im 
S iMiummg JD the bcful, ... 21)2 

'rartar emetic. poiRoniug 

fronj. 373 

^astOf •«. »«• ... i>2 


Ton, compoRirion of. 230; effect 
of on dnjoRrion. 231; eiToct of 
on nerrouR syKtem. 2H2, 23H; 
11 ami k'.ss st i bsti h 11 cr ft >r . 2.U 
Tor t fi, HU, IM; <l< cny of, lU- lld; 

nuiHt bokr]>t cloniK...» ... ]1<5 
Tcmolr, Sir William, ... 1H3 

Tepid siiongo. .. !. 35^ 

Throat, foreign body in.... B83 

TigKIdsu mg, evil ofToctR of, 

... .] 0.7-100 

To.klRfrxilH. poisomng from, H74 
Tobacno, miurioim to tot'th. 115; 
roiu|K>H lion of. 2H7; when and 
introdiioed, 2:iH; oflecffi of 
on yomig, 2:10; is it mutih'd h\ 
iMlnItH** 240; Hootfiu.g <'lT('ctH of, 
211; viXrvi ott b)')<Ml,2n ; rffret 
on hiMvl. e\(N, and other or- 
gaoH, 212.213; a nuis M»f tiKHUo 
ih'gc'nendmn, 2lH: tii»t an aid 
lo lut'iilnl work. 241: avrmlofl 
‘ h\ alhlolcH, 214; lmv> lo give 
np Its UM', 24U. 247 ; p.ojsomng 

fioiu . *^74 

Toc' sf:indntg di’flmnl, ... 74 

U’oogMO.. 62 

7*01110 iM<*:isiires, . 556 

'[ txn Intelio. 117 

‘ri»lal abstmnin* favonralilo 

to !cMni<*vily, . 251 

Tcmc.h,. 02 

'rowel rub, topicl or cold, ... 3AR 

'IVa) . M'thiigpf. 1U4 

Tnijik iiioveioenis, 83 85; R('o 
also under Couih)nation nuw^- 
ciijentR. 

Tn iH'rriilosiR, pnltnonar v. 26 1- 
273; pmlisposiiig causes, 267; 
intlueiieo of CHTupation, 208; 
lo.'uUiig symptoms, 20U: eb- 
male, 270; diet und treatment, 

..'. 270-27H 

Turkish h.aili. H10 

Tyid eid love:.. :4I2 

ITlccr of the Rtoinaoh,. 282 

UmhiTelofliing, linen or 

woollen. 122 

Underfeeding of the work¬ 
ing elans oliihlren, . 211 

Uric arid, significance of, 57 ; lu 
relation to disease,... ... 1.56 
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Vapour bath. ... .. ^^0 

Vc'^< tabkJM, us<; of, 16A ; n»cip<*K 
for, *•• ••* •«» ••• 1^1 

Vc'jii tarluui^irti, eroufaoirai 

of. ... .. t *»7 

VeuUlat 1^)11, of, 34 .«i, 

« ■«. .■• *•• ^ I 1*^ 

V^'nuH de .. I l*i 

^^*r;Urum* jioiviin* 

lUi* froiri. ... •'•TI 

\ ino^v^l'kipiviotwto (rolh, I M> 

. 3*2.**W 

hfionUllwKiorcxin|s lOH 
Noici', liovv pnKlar«'*i 'M\ 

\t>UH>-ia)N or lnr>ii t '4*'* 

Walkm^, oofrrrf; |)O“«0» 5»i uj, 7*i 

Warts. :«>» 

WaT1rfi>roii.>. , Hiu 
W asu*s htnh . •t'A 

NVaIrr. 4*o:j1:tniMiaiion ol. 37; 
shouUl bo soM , lOfK )dr>HiuHor, 
3:^1*: as a Kf»tvi nl. 327; ns.a 
c<nKltKi'’r, .i'^7 phyHioloi^KAl 


effcdHor, H 2 H, 329 internal nso 
ofy... ..• •.• ... ••• nb} 

Wator 4»u Ihr btain, 

\Vat or drinUm^. pli 3 s}o!o>*ioa) 
offoots of, :*H2: Im^w niiio.U t-o. 

t.Lko ;i4^1 u lioii« ^ 303 

W tlio ohiUi. -- 203 

Wol ..' ... . 123. 12J 

\V(’l liaial rub, lo|)ii 1 i-v 

. 3.70 

W'ct Hlioof paok, ' . 334 

\VlirKt|iiu>; C4»u*pi,.* 3iMf 

\Vini4 Htaiiili»i2 donn|al... 75 

IVorkinpiian’s knojikbist,... 190 

. 323 

W^iials. tn'fftiMi'fit oi, 37 h; <*)o:Ln 
cut. 379: pin luul noo<llo, 3?i; 
of tbo batiils or foot, 3K<); from 
a iMi iMMrk.: ihO; f 1 * 010 Hpllntors. 

3H0: . f 

WuH r sfrainp,* . . 2Uft 

Wry luik, 2!HI 

^wiolmck, ...153, 176 


INDHX 




TO rooi) 



\ \ onola ami datt'^. 

I7H 

ria«<, hak« ^ it h 


. 1 Ntoiola (111 , 

ISM 

Ihj lianas 111 • 

IHK 

iiusvnvjitjs, ill * 

PMi 

• •' ni 

Mr’ 

frur 

175 

r«»h 

175 

Ibofyls. uuh ? I’d. 

173 

1 ►ri>'*sols h|n< 1' »Lh 


sicaioial |n ***s, . . 

kH2 

ButUT hiain*- 

iMl 

(laiiliMower \ 1 lomuLo 


sauci*.#.. 

«*V<3 

Oreal fniMls, 

193 

Obc^osc, mil . . . 

IMO 

card. 

IMU 

Cnspft, eocoaijoi. .. 

. 174 

^ “ nut, . 

175 

*' wbcattnral. 

175 

Qnist, avuuoii. . 

IH8 

DreisslDg, giuttm, . 

I7H 


Dn^Msiu^, tei.M], I7K 

nj.ivtmiiiu . 1H7 

sour saliur. iH7 

*• saluO IH7 

*• toniaO), . I7H 

how Ui pH*))aH . bJ 2 

FriHis, ibiod. . 1*^2 

Gl uts, bnin. 175; \siiojp 

inoakaiul nut t!n 0 . IT5 

GInU'ii. tmiiatj, • 105 

Ora . 1^3 

(3ruol, arrowroot. 195 

•* Iih5 

“ Ithitim, . 195 

raisiu, - . 11*5 

Haricots, bak«^i1. I^l 

Uiafthrrl.iHl 

n asli, jregotttbh , 1K2 

TiOmonaiio, ... * IHO 

TaintPH, Bafourv. Ikh 

LoDtU roast. ... 171^ 
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Uacvoni with 


Rakid^ baked Cantina. Nn. ? 

. ISA 

flTcnoJiL.. 

IM 

|iin<^l>liic. 

186 

Uarrovs, ve^ftta^e, . 

1k2 

" tOID^iO. . 

186 

stQflvd, 

las 

Ranee, broan,. 

W 

Vayonnatfte, beat. 

ia7 

'* lentil. No. 1. 

184 

JS7 

** . 

• « 9* 

1x4 

" prftloie,. 

rn? 

ItftT. 

18* 

Wilk* olmoiui, . 

t!H» 

** nuUolgUi. 

184 

Ndttriiooc witli avonokt. ... 

J>HI 

lorimlo. ,, 

Ik;; 

auii i4r<u:D 


*• wuitc, .... 

W 

LiiiloH.'..r 

JXJ 

Kh^outh's, . 

HI 

Nutit^wo and njocaronu... 

IHU 

KUurU't. fruit. 

|K|I 

. TaHtc, alDioitd nut. . .. 

IAS 

Sliortdnko, umiio>ic. . 

1K‘» 

co|;<iftnot luitm.... 

m 

Suun, iK^an and tnmaU', 
Imllin iH-nii, ... * 


rtjrfJ, TUaHllHl. ...«•. 

.181 

iK\ 

he, vo^Jetnl>lr. 


** dls:eHtivelentilf»r]H'.< 

■* haru'ot I- au. *., 

isn 

Vino COUCH, ... .. 

Porrid;>o, avcnoia, . ... 

ns 

M 

ITK 

•• leuUi, , 

IKT) 

baUcd. 

IM 

“ rlcc, . 

IKT. 

»calb>fcd. • 

IKl 

** H]iht ])oa. ' 



IK2 

** tuiuato, aiui 


Totnio jth protiisas 

4>'l 

g C<!jll, . 

M 

fVwtnsi', pi ^ .1, •... . . 

IMU 

'** vep'iabln. 

1k6 

*' in' imn^Us^ .. 
PmUbn^j, j . .1. 

)h7 

• '* vrjletHbic 

JM*. 

m 

ThvL ap^ilv nu<T niirn*. < 

• 

f " t 

• • > * 

lAy 

|jriiiirui |4itut. 

H. 

JUi)U, Brazil' jt, . . 

174 

Te.i. i:|n\i'r, . 

iKn 

" frnit. . 


Irnit. 

nil 

liuji.it. lentil,. 


“ Wlilil,. 

ITT 

, nut and U util. 



17, 

Ko.J,... ... 


' Hi. 

's 

•1 ^ 

1 


fv 

Kr nil .tud 

l.nll 

^Sfr 

“ tohua .. 

’ it: 

. 



a^p.nauuK. ♦. 

rn? 

\V»U‘r, Hffi * 

1 

* Mn'\ banana. No, 1 


A ii'hM k. .. 4 . 

• i 









